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Is  the  tale  true  ? 

Aye  marry,  'tis  a  tale 
Of  old  tradition,  full  of  wonderment 
And  such  sweet  sorrows,  as  make  crystal  beads 
Hang  from  young  maidens'  eyelids,  whilst  the  aged 
Shake  their  gray  locks,  and,  deeply  sighing,  tell  us 
Such  is  the  world  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute;  and  it  shall  go 
bard,  but  I  will  better  the  instruction, 

«iiakspeai:e. 


Although  it  is  not  our  intention  in  these 
pages  to  intrude  on  the  province  of  the  local 
historian  in  regard  to  public  events,  and  far  less 
to  treat  of  those  circumstances  which  render  so 
remarkable  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  yet,  in  order 
that  our  reader  may  fully  estimate  the  various 
causes  that  tended  to  exasperate  a  mind  so 
bigotted  and  vindictive  as  that  of  Standwich,  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  w^e  should  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  state  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  as  it  stood  at  this  time  in 
England ;  a  party  supported,  as  it  is  well 
known,  by  Spain,  Rome,  and  indeed  by  all 
the  papal  alliances  of  Europe. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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The  measures  adopted  by  the  ministry  of 
Elizabeth  to  subvert  their  designs,  however 
they  may  be  paUiated  by  the  state  of  the  times, 
were  by  no  means  honourable,  nor  worthy  either 
the  princess  they  were  intended  to  protect,  nor 
the  rehgion  they  were  to  uphold.  If  we  turn 
but  to  the  brief  chronicles  of  her  reign,  as  they 
are  simply  stated  by  Stow,  we  shall  view  a 
continued  record  of  severities  for  the  sake  of 
religion  that  might  have  been  spared ;  but 
these  were  not  the  days  of  toleration.  It 
would  here  be  tedious  to  repeat  the  names 
of  those  who  were  hanged,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered, for,  comparatively  speaking,  but  slight 
causes  of  offence ;  some  for  denying  the 
Queen's  supremacy,  others  for  treasonable 
words.  Many,  as  seminary  priests,  or  even 
but  as  the  suspected  agents  of  Rome,  suffered 
capitally. 

The  affair  of  Somerville  and  Arden  is  too 
well  known  to  be  here  mentioned  in  detail.  It 
is  in  itself  an  instance  of  severity,  put  in  execu- 
tion on  evidence  so  insufficient,  that  ^ve  now 
wonder  how  any  ministry  could  so  far  forget 
the  respect  due  to  common  justice  to  suffer 
such  an  act  to  blot  the  page  of  their  records. 
Slade  and  Bodie,  two  persons  otherwise  harm- 
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less,  were  hanged  for  maintaining  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome,  and  William  Carter  for  selling 
books  said  to  be  treasonable,  whilst  Francis 
Throgmorton,  who  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  racked  in  the 
Tower,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  rack  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  order  to 
discover  his  accomplices.  Champion,  and  many 
others,  also  underwent  the  torture;  and  some 
of  Ehzabeth's  ministers  maintained  spies,  who 
were  commanded  to  enter  into  plots,  on  pur- 
pose to  betray  them.  Even  forged  letters  w^ere 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  entrapping  the  dis- 
affected. The  utmost  excuse  that  the  govern- 
ment set  forth  for  having  recourse  to  torture 
was,  "  that  it  was  never  used  to  wring  out  con- 
fessions at  adventure,'^  for  no  one  was  racked 
but,  *'  upon  certaintifr  These  severities,  so 
far  from  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  disaffected, 
rather  inflamed  their  minds  to  greater  mis- 
chief; and  a  fearful  undertaking,  called  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  her  inter- 
cepted letters,  the  great  plot ,  was  set  on  foot  at 
once  to  crush  Elizabeth ,  to  place  Mary  on  the 
throne,  and  to  bring  in  the  old  religion.  We 
mention  these  things  merely  because  they  will 
be  found  to  have  acted  most  powerfully  on  the 
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mind  of  Standwich,  who  was  already  more 
than  sufficiently  zealous  in  the  cause.  He  had 
now  joined,  with  Cuthbert  Mayne  and  others, 
heart  and  soul,  as  an  auxiliary  to  this  great 
undertaking. 

Standwich,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  John 
Fitz,  was  living  with  the  band  of  desperate  men 
who  at  once  gave  him  shelter  and  support,  in 
their  old  haunt,  the  cave  of  the  Virtuous  Lady. 
There,  on  the  third  evening  after  the  captivity 
of  the  unhappy  young  man,  was  assembled  in 
conclave  Standwich,  Cuthbert  Mayne,  Cap- 
tain Noseworthy,  and  a  few  other  of  their  most 
trusted  followers.  They  were  all  seated  round 
a  large  table,  on  which  appeared  a  heterogene- 
ous mixture  of  weapons,  papers,  letters,  drink- 
ing cups,  and  fragments  of  a  late  repast.  A 
wood  fire,  that  was  kindled  on  the  ground, 
threw  a  bright  and  cheering  light  on  the  sides 
of  the  solid  rock  in  which  it  blazed,  whilst  the 
smoke  found  its  way  to  the  upper  air  through 
some  broken  and  hidden  fissures  above. 

In  the  countenance  of  every  one  present,  ex- 
cepting in  that  of  the  impenetrable  Noseworthy, 
deep  interest,  and  stern  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
be  depicted  in  strong  characters.  There  was 
not  an  eye  that  beamed  with  cheerfulness,  not 
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a  brow  but  was  bent.  The  seriousness  of 
their  purpose  seemed  to  influence  even  their 
manners,  which  on  this  memorable  night  dis- 
played a  decency,  a  composure,  that  arose  from 
the  fearful  nature  of  their  designs,  very  different 
to  their  usual  licence  of  speech,  and  their  ruf- 
fianly, savage  bearing.  For  some  time  these 
accomplices  were  busied  with  the  papers  before 
them.  Standwich  at  length  spoke,  and  as- 
sumed that  air  of  command  so  habitual  to  him, 
which  showed  he  felt  his  own  superiority,  and 
would  equally  impress  the  consciousness  of  it 
upon  those  around  him.  He  was  a  bad  man, 
but  nature  had  formed  him  with  powers  to 
rank  him  leader  in  whatever  he  undertook. 
Men  so  constituted,  when  they  turn  their  ener- 
gies to  virtue,  become  heroes ;  but  if  to  vice, 
tyrants  and  oppressors. 

'^  This  night,  my  friends,"  said  Standwich, 
*^  this  night  we  nmst  act.  Sloth  and  our  pur- 
pose may  never  be  endured  in  concert. — You, 
Cuthbert  Mayne,  will  with  these  letters  to  Sir 
Thomas  Morley ;  you  shall  not  go  alone ;  two 
of  these  brave  men  will  bear  you  company. 
I  must  in  another  direction,  for  my  charge  is 
the  most  important  of  all. — You,  Captain  Nose- 
worthy,  will  away  by  the  first  dawn  of  light  to 
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see  all  prepared  for  the  purpose  we  have  spoken 
of  before.  Your  vessel  is  already  at  hand. 
The  vigilance  of  our  spies,  the  activity  of  our 
agents,  and  the  fidelity  of  you  all,  have  placed 
things  in  a  train  for  action ;  we  now  wait  but 
the  return  of  Ballard  from  France;  then  we 
rise  to  a  man.  The  northern  confederates  are 
prepared  ;  the  faction  in  London  is  ready  ;  and 
we  in  the  west  watch  but  the  happy  moment  to 
rise  at  once,  to  place  the  noble  Captive  Queen 
upon  the  throne." 

'^  To  exult  over  the  grave  of  Elizabeth,'^  said 
Cuthbert  Mayne,  "  how  I  wish  the  good  work 
were  to  begin  this  day !  The  last  act  of  the 
EngUsh  Queen  will  hasten  the  preparations  of 
Spain,  and  add  fuel  to  fire  in  the  malignity  of 
Philip.  She  has  sent  out  Drake  with  a  whole 
fleet  to  plunder  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
Western  Indies." 

"  And  a  brave  account  Drake  will  give  of 
his  expedition,  I  will  warrant  me,"  said  Nose- 
worthy,  "  he  will  handle  your  Spaniard  and  his 
doubloons  into  the  bargain.  He  will  spare 
neither  fire  nor  sword  when  once  the  Spanish 
guns  begin  to  play,  and  rouse  up  the  blood  in 
him  with  their  thundering  throats ;  he  will 
answer  them  by  a  peal  from  the  British  ord- 
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nance,  that  shall  make  their  very  walls  tremble 
as  if  shaken  by  one  of  their  outlandish  earth- 
quakes— Fd  not  give  that  for  your  Spaniard's 
chance,"  continued  the  Pirate  snapping  his 
fingers,  "  when  Drake  comes  alongside  of 
him." 

"  Sir  Francis  is  indeed  a  formidable  enemy," 
said  Stand wich ;  "  and  it  is  well  for  our  purpose 
that  he  does  not  now  lie  off  the  English  coast." 

"  Have  you  any  assurance.  Captain  Stand- 
wich,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  when  Sir  ^Thomas  Mor- 
ley  will  attempt  to  surprise  the  governor,  and 
to  capture  the  town  and  castle  of  Exeter  ?  " 

''  I  have,"  replied  the  leader:  "  The  moment 
Sir  Henry  Lyne  can  bring  up  his  men  from 
Cornwall,  he  will  march  forward/' 

"  Are  we  strong  enough,  think  you?"  in- 
quired Cuthbert;  ^'  What  if  we  should  fail  ?" 

**  We  can  only  do  so  by  mistrusting  our  own 
powers,"  answered  Standwich.  **  Doubt  is  the 
first  step  to  disunion.  Let  us  cast  aside  all 
fear,  and  hold  together,  we  cannot  then  fail. 
We  are  strong  on  all  sides.  Let  me  see,  thus 
we  stand.  Sir  Francis  Englefield  holds  a  sure 
correspondence  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
is  even  now  at  the  court  of  Spain,  obtaining 
money  and  supplies  and  hastening  every  means 
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of  co-operation— Ballard  is  in  France  with 
Mencloza  and  Lord  Paget.  He  will  arrange  all 
things  so  that  the  men  who  are  to  land  on  this 
coast  will  do  so  at  the  very  moment  when 
England  is  least  prepared  to  resist  them,  the 
queen's  veteran  troops  and  gallant  leaders  being 
absent  in  Flanders.  Another  rising  in  the  north 
is  on  foot :  in  Ireland  they  are  ripe  for  rebellion. 
We  in  the  west  work  surely,  though  secretly;  we 
could  rise  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  we  are  on  fire 
for  action  : — and  then  in  London — " 

"  In  London,"  said  Cuthbert,  '*  we  have- 
planted  our  very  citadel;" — and  his  eye  flashed 
with  enthusiasm  as  he  spoke  :  *'  Yes,  I  envy 
those  gallant  spirits,  those  six  devoted  adven- 
turers whose  names  will  hereafter  be  written  in 
characters  of  light,  Babington,  Savage,  and 
their  fellows;  they  have  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath  never  to  quit  their  holy  purpose  till 
they  have  planted  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  Eli- 
zabeth ;  did  but  occasion  serve,  how  gladly 
would  I  enrol  my  name  with  theirs  to  raise  it  to 
a  height  so  glorious." 

''  To  raise  you  to  a  height  so  dangling,  you 
mean.  Master  Cuthbert,"  said  Noseworthy, 
^'  Why  what  the  devil  do  you  and  all  those 
madmen  think  to  get  by  this  wild  scheme,,  but 
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a  long  rope,  and  a  short  road  to  it?  Your 
glories  aspire  to  a  Tyburn  tippet,  and  that  will 
be  the  end  of  them.  What !  do  you  think  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  fool  enough  to  sit  still  and 
let  you,  or  a  dozen  such  as  you,  come  and  cut 
her  throat?  Why,  I  tell  you,  she  has  spirit 
enough,  if  needs  must,  to  stand  at  the  port- 
hole of  one  of  her  own  ships  when  a  bellowing 
broadside  shakes  every  timber  in  her  hulk  ; 
and  hang  me,  if  I  think  she  would  blench  to 
fire  off  her  own  guns.  Why,  look  ye,  when 
Thomas  Appletree  shot  at  her  barge,  and 
wounded  one  of  her  men,  as  she  rowed  down 
the  Thames,  didn't  she  swear  a  good  round 
oath  that  she  would  take  the  fellow  alive  with 
her  own  royal  hands,  and  bade  her  bargemen 
row  her  hard  after  the  offender?  She  has  a 
spice  of  the  devil  in  her,  let  me  tell  you,  and 
I  hke  the  old  wench  the  better  for  it.  Talk 
of  assassinating  her!  why  she  would  face  a 
cut-throat  like  a  Hon,  and  look  him  out  of  his 
purpose.  And,  after  all,  to  murder  a  woman 
in  cold  blood  is  a  cursed  cowardly  trick.'' 

^'  Cardinal  Allen  has  written  a  book,"  said 
Cuthbert,  "  to  set  forth  the  merit  of  destroying, 
by  open  violence,  or  any  means  whatever,  an 
heretical  sovereiscn." 
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"  Then  let  him  follow  his  own  counsel/' 
rephed  Noseworthy,  ''  and  set  about  the  thing 
himself,  and  not  put  others  on  a  mad  venture 
like  this."  "  The  Pope,  too/'  said  Cuthbert, 
'^  has  promised  immediate  admission  into  hea- 
ven to  whomsoever  succeeds  in  it,  should  he 
fall  afterwards/'  "  The  Pope,  T  believe,"  said 
Noseworthy,  ^'  can  promise  a  devilish  deal 
more  than  he  can  perform ;  and  yet  with  reve- 
rence be  his  name  spoken,  for  I  have  a  parti- 
cular respect  for  his  red  petticoats. — But  Cuth- 
bert, hear  me;  for  once  take  my  advice.  Go 
into  action  when  the  decks  are  cleared,  and 
all  hands  at  the  great  guns,  if  you  will ;  there  •. 
you  may  do  well  enough;  but  don't  be  fool 
enough  to  send  out  such  a  cock-boat  as  thy 
insignificant  self  to  board  such  a  ship  of  war, 
such  a  dreadnought,  as  I  may  say,  as  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  'tis  all  over  with  you.  But  you 
w^ere  once  barber-surgeon  in  the  good  town  of 
Launceston ;  and  cutting  chins  and  breathing 
veins  have  given  you  a  taste  for  blood.  Be 
content,  Cuthbert,  with  such  gore  as  shall  fall 
into  thy  basin  on  a  May-day's  bleedings;*  it 
will  save  thee  buying  scarlet  to  dye  the  rib- 

*  It  was  formerly  the  fashion  for  all  persons  to  be  let  blood 
on  May-day. 
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bands  twisted  round  thy  long  pole ;  but  don't 
meddle  with  a  crowned  head,  lest  thy  own  pole 
be  brought  to  hang  out  as  high  as  ever  did 
that  which  was  the  emblem  of  thy  old  voca- 
tion." 

"  You  talk  like  a  man  unfit  for  our  brave 
enterprise,"  said  Cuthbert ;  *'  you  are  unfit  for 
action."  "  You  shall  never  lug  me  into  action, 
as  you  call  it,"  said  Nosew^orthy,  ''  for  you  know 
no  more  how  to  steer  amongst  rocks  and  break- 
ers than  a  powder-monkey.  We  let  the  lad 
play  with  the  helm  when  the  seas  run  smooth ; 
but  let  a  gale  spring  up,  and  your  pilot  sends 
off  the  young  dog,  with  a  kick  in  the  rear  by 
way  of  impetus,  for  daring  to  meddle  with  that 
which  is  beyond  his  skill." 

"  To  hear  you  run  on  at  this  rate,"  said  Cuth- 
bert, *'  a  man  would  fancy  you  had  no  concern 
in  these  matters ;  and  yet  it  is  by  your  means 
that  we  hold  intercourse  with  our  friends  across 
the  seas." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  cried  the  captain,  '^  that's  a 
different  thing ;  there  I  am  on  my  proper  ele- 
ment, and  I  can  play  up  a  better  game  on  the 
seas  than  you  will  ever  do  on  the  shore — for 
you  are  a  shallow  pilot. — This  cup  of  sack  is 
enough  to  drown  all  your  counsels." 
b6 
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''  And  your  brains  also,  or  I  am  much  miV 
taken,"  said  Cuthbert ;  '*  you  are  marvellously 
wise,  and  most  especially  talkative  when  the 
wine  drives  out  the  wit," 

*'  And  if  it  does,  so  much  the  better  for  thee, 
Cuthbert,"  said  Noseworthy,  "  a  stray  quan- 
tity of  wit  were  no  bad  windfall  upon  an  empty 
head. — Better  keep  terms  with  me,  for  if  I  for- 
swear your  councils  what  would  you  do  for  the 
Swallow  which  spreads  her  sails  when  times 
grow  cold  here,  to  bring  you  back  warmer  airs 
from  Spain  ?  Resolve  me  that  with  your  wis- 
dom, if  you  have  in  you  godliness  enough  to 
understand  a  parable." 

"You  jest  Captain,"  said  Cuthbert,  ^'  Youy 
Swallow  is  our  best  messenger ;  and  such  an 
honest  fellow  as  you  are  will  never  desert  our 
cause." 

*'  Oh  yes,""  cried  Noseworthy,  mimicking 
the  shrill  pipe  of  Cuthbert,  "  I  am  an  ho- 
nest fellow  just  now  when  you  want  me, 
am  I  ? — But  what  sort  of  a  fellow  did  you,  and 
Standwich,  make  of  me  last  night,  when  you 
persuaded  me  to  go  out,  and  to  kidnap  for  you 
a  sickly  boy,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  be  hanged  ?  And  for  what  pur- 
pose he  was  to  be  thus  waylaid,  and  hood- 
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•winked,  and  handcuffed,  and  now  laid  in 
irons,  T  should  be  glad  to  know." 

"  When  it  concerns  you  to  know  it,  Captain 
^Joseworthy,"  said  Standwich,  haughtily,  as  he 
raised  his  head  from  the  papers  he  was  overlook- 
ing, *'  you  shall  know  it,  but  not  till  then.  You 
have  had  your  recompence  for  what  you  did  ; 
and,  at  present,  the  business  is  none  of  yours." 

^'  But  the  business  is  mine,  and  cursedly 
mine  to  boot,"  said  Noseworthy,  "  this  is  no 
common  snatch,  no  hind's  son  or  beggar's  brat 
kidnapped  out  of  the  way,  who  is  so  poor  that 
nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  see  if  the  devil 
has  got  him  or  not. — This  younker  is  the  son  of 
a  knight,  and  a  powerful  one  into  the  bargain, 
and  there  will  be  hue  and  cry,  and  all  the  posse 
of  the  county  out  after  the  thief  by  and  bye. 
And  remember.  Captain  Standwich,  that  though 
I  cross  the  water  with  your  papers,  and  your 
people,  and  such  like,  I  do  nothing  on  dry  land 
in  the  way  of  rebellion  for  you — I  don't  fire 
a  gun  for  you  in  your  intended  brawl.  I  shall 
lie  on  my  oars,  to  see  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  and  wait  for  high  water;  so,  though 
I  bring  you  to  no  harm,  if  you  fail  I  would 
have  my  neck  safe  and  my  limbs  free  in  this 
country,  which  can  never  be  the  case  so  long 
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as  I  am  known  for  the  kidnapper  of  John  Fitz. 
I  would  not  have  laid  a  finger  on  him  had 
I  supposed  you  ever  intended  to  set  him  free 
again  after  a  few  day's  confinement,  which 
I  heard  you  tell  Cuthbert,  you  meant  to  do 
this  morning." 

*'  I  have  told  you  before,  Captain  Nosewor- 
thy,"  said  Standwich,  "  that  for  especial  rea- 
sons, which  do  not  concern  you,  I  was  desirous 
to  keep  this  young  man  a  close  prisoner  for  a 
certain  space  of  time.  I  have  no  personal  en- 
mity against  him,  more  than,  perhaps,  as  he  is 
the  son  of  one  of  my  greatest  enemies.  I  design 
him  no  injury  in  life  or  limb,  and  to-morrow 
morning  he  will  be  set  at  liberty." 

"  Then  to-morrow  morning,  the  first  use  he 
makes  of  that  hberty,"  said  Noseworthy,  "  will, 
very  naturally,  be  to  go  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  give  a  particular  description  of  my 
person,  an  account  of  all  the  affair  on  R,obo- 
rough  Down,  the  posse  is  let  loose  on  me,  and 
I  can  never  show  my  head  again  in  safety 
in  these  parts,  unless  indeed  your  crazy  plots 
succeed — you  have  trapped  me  into  this  danger, 
whilst  you  steer  clear  of  it ;  for,  ever  since  the 
young  man  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  cave, 
you  have  taken  special  care  he  should  never 
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once  see  your  face,  to  know,  or  even  to  guess 
who  detains  him — I  shall  have  the  credit  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  all  the  danger." 

**  Your  danger  is  but  small,"  said  Standwich, 
''  knowing  how  much  you  are  at  sea,  how  sel- 
dom you  have  of  late  touched  on  this  coast, 
and  that  when  the  day  is  once  our  own  you 
will  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  But  that  day,  like  the  last  day,"  repHed 
the  Captain,  "  is  a  confounded  long  way  off; 
and  what  is  more,  I  will  not  trust  to  it,  nor 
will  I  be  cheated  out  of  the  freedom  of  landing 
on  this  coast,  when  it  likes  me  to  do  so,  with- 
out fear — Hear  me,  for  I  am  determined,  I  will 
give  you  the  choice  of  two  things." 

"  Of  what  two  things?"  cried  Standwich, 
"  Do  you,  whom  I  employ,  presume  to  dictate 
to  my  judgment,  or  to  my  conduct  in  this 
matter  ?  " 

''  No,"  said  Nose  worthy,  "  you  may  turn 
your  judgment  if  you  will  into  a  shallop,  and 
see  how  long  she  will  float  under  conduct  of 
your  piloting  plots. — Do  you  really  want  me  to 
trip  over  the  water,  as  agreed,  with  those  sealed 
packets  to  Don  Philip  ? " 

''  You  know  I  do,"  answered  Standwich, 
"  There  must  be  no  delay." 
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"  Then  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  go,"  said  Nose- 
worthy,  "  without  the  younker  goes  on  board 
with  me.  Let  me  ship  him  safe  under  hatches, 
and  I  will  swear  to  you,  by  the  Pope's  toe,  and 
the  holy  tears  of  the  Virgin  at  Loretto,  not  to 
harm  a  hair  of  his  head.  But  once  let  me  get 
him  to  Spain,  and  I  warrant  me,  I  will  so  dis- 
pose of  him,  that  John  Fitz  comes  home  to  tell 
no  tales  as  to  who  shipped  him  off — Now  that's 
my  way  of  kidnapping  ;  take  your  own,  if  you 
like  it  better ;  but  if  you  do,  the  Swallow  hoists 
sail  to-morrow  morning,  Captain  Noseworthy 
goes  on  board,  the  sea  has  wide  paths  for  him, 
but  never  more  does  he  tread  those  of  your 
crooked  policy  to  oblige  you,  the  Pope,  or  the 
devil." 

"  You  will  not  go  then  with  the  packets  to 
Don  Philip,  without  I  consent  to  this  young 
man's  going  with  you?"  said  Standwich. 

**  I  will  not,"  cried  Noseworthy,  "  I  will  not 
budge  for  you  ;  I  would  not  throw  out  a  rope's 
end  to  save  you  all  from  drowning.  Now  you 
know  my  mind ;  so  be  quick  to  make  up 
yours." 

Standwich  seemed  disturbed.  He  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  for  some  minutes  ap- 
peared to  be  lost   in  thought.     At  length  he 
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started  up,  and  hastily  exclaimed,  "  He  shall 
go  with  you  ;  yes,  I  see  it  all,  in  every  way  it 
will  be  the  best  plan.  You  will  not  lay  hands 
on  his  life?" 

*'  Not  without  he  is  mutinous,"  said  the 
Captain;  '*  I  purpose  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  ship  him  off  with  some  Spanish  fel- 
lows, that  I  know  of,  who  will  undertake  to 
carry  him  to  some  part  of  the  new  world, 
where,  if  he  likes  it,  he  may  plant  a  colony, 
and  set  up  for  king  of  the  people  himself." 

"  And  if  I  consent  to  your  plan,  to  give  up 
the  prisoner  to  your  charge,  you  will  set  sail 
immediately  to  cross  the  seas  as  the  bearer  of 
those  papers  to  Spain  ?" 

'*  I  will  reach  the  vessel,  and  weigh  anchor 
by  to-morrow  night,"  replied  Noseworthy ; 
"  the  wind  is  in  the  right  quarter,  I  will  bear 
all  packets,  and  do  all  you  require." 

**  It  is  agreed  then,"  said  Standwich  ;  "  the 
prisoner  is  yours.  But  there  is  one  duty  you 
must  perform,  and  that  for  your  own  safety." 

'*  What  is  it?"  inquired  Noseworthy;  ''no 
more  kidnapping  I  trust.  I've  had  enough  of 
that  business ;  and  you  will  not  so  easily  im- 
pose on  me  again,  I  promise  you.  I  little 
thought  when  I  set  sail  for  Roborough  Down, 
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on  the  top  of  such  a  gibing  crazy  thing  as  a 
horse's  back,  to  secure  this  boy  for  you,  that  it 
was  to  be  my  part  also  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way  for  my  own  security.  You  ran  a-head  of 
me  there,  but  it  shall  be  the  last  time  you 
do  so." 

"  Well,  never  prate  about  it,"  said  Stand- 
wich,  <'  we  shall  soon  have  the  means  to  reward 
you  amply." 

'*  Your  means,  if  they  depend  on  your  plots," 
said  Nose  worthy,  "  I  take  it  are  no  better  than 
Forbisher's  mines  of  o-old  ore,  that  o litter  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  but  prove  to  be  mere 
rubble  when  you  come  to  handle  them.  What 
is  it  I  must  do  to-nio;ht?" 

''  Mount  watch  over  the  boy,  John  Fitz, 
that  he  does  not  escape  you.  I  must  away  on 
matters  of  deep  moment.  Sir  Thomas  Morley 
meets  Cuthbert ;  and  1  must  seek  an  ally,  with- 
out whose  aid  our  best  plans  may  fail.  We 
will  return  before  day-light  and  relieve  your 
watch." 

"  Lend  me  your  pistols,"  said  Noseworthy, 
"  for  the  lock  of  one  of  mine  is  broke,  and  the 
other  is  foul." 

*'  There  they  hang  against  the  rock ;  take 
them  down,"  answered  Standwich,  ''  they  are 
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loaded  with  ball;  I  have  a  smaller  pair  that 
will  do  for  me." 

*'  And  where  must  I  watch  ?"  inquired 
Noseworthy :  ^'  where  have  you  stowed  the 
younker?" 

*'  In  the  last  recess  of  the  cave,"  said  Stand- 
wich,  "  that  part  we  call  the  prison.  It  joins 
the  great  cavern;  it  is  secured  by  a  door  bar- 
red without." 

''  Then  I  will  watch  in  the  great  cavern," 
replied  Noseworthy,  *'  and  if  he  attempts  to 
break  prison,  and  to  pass  me,  he  shall  have  a 
bullet  through  his  body,  by  way  of  teaching 
him  subordination.  I  allow  no  mutiny  where 
I  command.  Give  me  to  drink,  and  I  will  to 
my  post.  Is  there  fire  kindled  in  the  great 
cavern?  For  this  cursed  rock  of  yours  is  as 
cold  and  as  damp  as  the  hold  of  a  leaky 
vessel." 

"  There  is  no  fire  there,"  answered  Stand- 
wich. 

*'  Then  fill  up  the  flagon/'  cried  Noseworthy, 
"  for  if  we  have  no  fire  without,  there  is  the 
greater  reason  to  keep  warmth  within — send  in 
the  liquor,  and  give  me  a  lamp ;  I  will  to  my 
post.     You  depart  anon." 
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"  Instantly,"  said  Stand wich,  ''  I  will  return 
by  break  of  day. — Good  night.'' 

Captain  Noseworthy  departed  accordingly, 
being  supplied  with  all  things  necessary,  as  he 
desired.  The  others  were  already  gone  with 
Cuthbert;  Standwich  remained  behind.  No 
sooner  did  he  find  himself  alone  than  passing 
through  a  narrow  passage  cut  within  the  rock, 
that  communicated  with  a  particular  recess  in 
it,  for  there  were  many,  like  separate  cham- 
bers, in  this  subterranean  habitation,  he  there 
stopt,  and  called  on  the  name  of  Betsy  Grim- 
bal.  She  obeyed  the  summons,  followed 
Standwich,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  outer 
or  first  chamber  of  the  rock,  where  he  had 
engaged  with  his  companions. 

^'  How  fares  your  prisoner?"  said  the  out- 
law ;  "  Has  he  taken  rest  or  food  ?  and  what 
does  he  ?" 

''  For  some  time,"  replied  Betsy,  "  he  re- 
fused all  food ;  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  ques- 
tion me,  he  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  I  heard 
his  groans  in  my  cell  when  I  had  made  fast  the 
strong  oak  door;  but  nature  conquered,  in 
spite  of  his  despair.  Worn  out,  as  I  take  it, 
by  fatigue,  misery  and  weakness,  he  at  length 
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slept;  aye,  and  slept  soundly  too,  for  many 
hours.  He  awoke,  I  conclude  in  a  less  despe- 
rate state  of  mind,  since,  when  I  again  offered 
him  food  and  wine,  he  said  he  would  take 
both,  if  I  would  first  take  the  assay  before 
him,  that  he  might  know  they  were  not  poi- 
soned ;  I  did  so,  and  gave  him  to  drink. 
*  I  take  this,'  said  he,  as  he  raised  the  cup  to 
his  lips,  '  not  that  I  wish  to  lengthen  my  un- 
happy life,  but  that  I  will  not  become  my  own 
destroyer  by  famine.  My  trust  is  in  God's 
mercy;  for  all  human  aid  seems  vain.'" 

"  Do  not  repeat  it,"  said  Standwich,  "  you 
almost  drive  me  from  my  purpose.  I  pity  the 
boy,  since,  saving  his  ill-placed  love  for  my 
daughter,  he  has  in  nothing  offended  me.  But 
his  father — " 

"  Aye,  his  father  has  indeed  been  your  ene- 
my," said  Betsy ;  '*  but  you  still  hold  your 
purpose  to  give  John  Fitz  liberty  to-morrow, 
when  his  return  cannot  injure  you  nor  yours." 

'*  No,"  said  Standwich,  "  I  dare  not  do  it ; 
the  pirate  who  undertook  to  secure  his  person, 
as  I  feared  to  go  abroad  on  the  watch  for  him 
at  this  crisis  of  our  affairs — the  pirate  refuses 
to  do  my  errand  to  Spain  unless  I  consent  that 
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John  Fitz  goes  with  him  as  a  prisoner.  He 
thinks  that  his  discovery,  probably  his  deten- 
tion, must  be  the  consequence,  if  I  now  give 
liberty  to  the  youth  he  has  so  misused.  More 
than  hfe  and  death  depend  on  our  supplies 
from  Spain,  since  we  are  poor,  and  cannot  act 
without  them;  and  there  is  no  vessel,  but  the 
one  belonging  to  this  fellow,  that  is  at  my  com- 
mand. I  must  have  his  services,  cost  what  it 
will;  for  though  a  churl,  he  has  been  faithful 
to  me.  I  have  therefore  consented,  for  the 
pirate's  security,  to  give  up  to  him  John  Fitz 
as  a  captive.     He  takes  him  away." 

Betsy  Grimbal,  who  knew  how  directly  op- 
posite this  plan  was  to  the  schemes  of  Lady 
Howard,  and  that  her  own  large  reward  was 
conditional,  resting  on  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
John  Fitz,  now  warmly  opposed  the  purpose  that 
he  should  be  thus  kidnapped  to  Spain  by  a  base 
fellow  like  Noseworthy.  Standwich  looked  sur- 
prised by  her  vehemence.  **  I  thought,"  said 
he,  '*  that  your  breast  was  incapable  of  pity. 
Why  is  this  change?  You  once  held  the  whole 
family,  nay  the  very  name  of  Fitz,  in  utter  de- 
testation, and  went  even  beyond  me  in  your 
desire  for  revenge." 
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"  It  is  the  father,  not  the  youth,  "  said 
Betsey,  "  who  was  my  enemy  as  well  as  yours. 
The  striphng  has  injured  neither  of  us." 

"  But  he  has  injured  me,  even  in  the  dearest 
point"  replied  Standwich,  "  he  won  the  affec- 
tion of  that  child,  who,  dear  to  me   as  she  is, 
I  dare  not  call  mine  ;  for  her  sake  I  would  now 
keep  him  for  ever  from  her  sight— She  thinks 
John  Fitz  dead — and  weds  Slanning — but  how 
weds  him?    By  my  means.     I   wrought  upon 
her  mind  to  consent  to  this  union.     You  know 
not,   you  never  shall  know,  the  fearful  arou- 
ments  I  used  to  gain  her  consent ;  she  yielded 
to  them.     I  conquered  her  spirit,  her  will  bowed 
to  mine,  and  before  we  parted,  I  drew  from  her 
a  solemn  oath,   that  she  should  wed  Slannino-. 
Think  then  what  would  be  her  agony  of  soul, 
now  to  find   Fitz  alive  1  No,  I  will  spare  her 
that  pang  ]  to  her  he  shall  be  dead  still.     He 
must  remain  a  prisoner,  he   must  be  for  ever 
banished  to  another  country,  I  could  not  thus 
torture  the  feelings  of  my  child.    She  may  be 
happy  while   she   thinks  him  in  the   grave — 
Not  another  word — do  not  plead  for  him  ;  my 
purpose  is  not  to  be  shaken,  it  is  incapable  of 
change." 
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So  saying,  Standwich  threw  on  his  cloak, 
dismissed  Betsy  Grimbal,  and  soon  after 
salhed  forth  in  order  to  seek  a  chief  accom- 
phce  in  his  treasonable  designs. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

SIIAKSPEARE. 

The    unhappy   young  man   who   was   thus 
cruelly  made  the  sport  of  the  wicked  purposes 
of  his  enemies   lay  within  the  cave  allotted  to 
him  as  his  prison,  his  feet  secured  with  cords, 
and  with  no  bed  but  that  of  some  straw  scat- 
tered on  the  ground.     The  agony  of  his  mind 
was  beyond  all  power  of  description.    The  men 
who  had  thus  secured  and  imprisoned  him  had 
never  made  the  least  attempt  to    search   his 
clothes,  or  to  demand  money  from  him.    It  was 
evident,  therefore,  robbery  could  not  be  their 
purpose  ;  indeed  he  knew  that  he  was  too  poor 
in  appearance  to  excite  a  desire  for  plunder, 
since  he  still  wore  the  very  garments  in  which 
he  had  escaped  from  a  foreign  prison,  now  alas 
to  find  one  in  his  own  country  !     Under  these 
circumstances,  John  Fitz  felt  convinced  that 
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that  the  sole   motive  of  such  violence  was  to 
detain  and  secure  his  person  as  a  prisoner. 

For  what  cause  ?  w^as  a  question  that  natu- 
rally presented  itself  to  his  mind ;  and  as  he 
w^as  a  total  stranger  to  the  men  who  had  ar- 
rested him,  it  appeared  they  could  not  act  on 
their  own  account.  Who  was  their  employer  ? 
a  thought  that  awoke  a  train  of  suspicion  in 
his  mind  more  acutely  painful  than  all  the  in- 
juries and  miseries  he  had  suffered  whilst  lan- 
guishing in  foreign  captivity,  and  enduring  the 
accumulated  sorrows  of  sickness  and  want. 
The  report  of  Slanning's  intended  marriage  with 
Margaret,  which  had  casually  dropped  from 
the  lips  of  the  poor  woman  at  the  inn,  now  re- 
curred to  his  mind  with  horrible  forebodino-s  of 
its  truth.  And  when  he  put  all  things  toge- 
ther, a  succession  of  the  most  dreadful  suspi- 
cions followed — Had  not  Slanning,  throughout 
the  whole  affair,  betrayed  him,  in  order  to  rival 
him  in  the  love  of  Margaret,  and  to  gain  her 
hand  ? 

When  the  mind,  acting  under  a  powerful  im- 
pression, once  admits  a  dreadful  suspicion  as 
possible,  it  is  surprising  what  a  tormentor  ima- 
gination quickly  becomes  to  the  susceptible 
soul.     It  raises  phantoms  of  the  most  fearful 
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forms,  converts  shadows  into  substances,  and 
receives  every  wandering  thought  that  supports 
its  fabric  of  fancy  with  an  avidity  almost  in- 
credible to  a  dispassionate  and  calm  observer. 
It  is  like  a  disease  which  changes  nutriment 
into  poison,  and  destroys  the  very  frame  it  was 
designed  to  nourish. 

In  this  state  of  mind  was  John  Fitz.  He  now 
remembered  how  entirely  he  had  trusted  Slan- 
ning  with  the  secret  of  his  love  for  Margaret ; 
how  often  he  had  cautioned  him  not  to  betray 
the  continuance  of  it  to  his  father:  he  recol- 
lected also,  with  undefined  suspicion,  how  re- 
peatedly he  had  written  to  that  once  fond  father 
during  his  long  imprisonment,  and  that  no 
means  had  been  adopted  by  him,  either  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  his  only  son,  or  to  use  his 
influence,  so  that  by  the  interference  of  the 
British  powers  in  the  Low  Countries,  his  liberty 
might  have  been  procured  by  an  exchange  of 
prisoners ;  a  thing  that  sometimes  happened  in 
peculiar  cases.  What  could  be  the  cause  of 
conduct  so  unrelenting  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hugh 
Fitz,  who  had  always  tenderly  loved  his  son  ? 
It  must  be,  he  thought,  that  the  love  of  the 
unhappy  son  had  been  betrayed  by  Slanning 
to  his  offended  parent,  who,  rather  than  see 
c  2 
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him  wedded  to  Margaret,  suffered  him  to  hngef 
out  his  days  in  a  foreign  prison. 

And  then  came  the  most  evident  proof,  as 
John  Fitz  fancied,  of  Slanning's  guilt.  He  had 
written  to  him  the  moment  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, to  tell  his  friend  of  his  deep  distress,  his 
continued  affection,  his  fears  that  he  had  of- 
fended his  father  past  hope,  his  purpose  to  re- 
turn in  private,  and  above  all,  his  request  that 
Slanning  vi^ould  meet  him,  if  possible,  at  or 
near  the  little  inn  on  Roborough  Down. — And 
w^hat  followed  ?  He  was  waylaid  at  the  very 
house  he  had  appointed  for  the  meeting  with 
that  friend  ;  he  was  made  a  prisoner  on  the 
Down,  conveyed  away,  and  his  person  secured. 
By  tvhose  command  could  this  have  been  done, 
And  for  w^hat  purpose?  Nay  more,  who  but 
Slanning  could  have  known  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  pass  over  the  Down,  and  on  that  fatal 
evening ?^ — The  evidence  was  clear,  clear  as  day. 
The  whole  country  talked,  so  the  poor  hostess 
had  said,  of  the  intended  marriage  of  Margaret 
and  Slanning. — Fitz,  therefore,  John  Fitz,  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  whom  Slanning 
had  thus  basely  betrayed,  was  no  person  to 
step  in  at  such  a  moment  to  blast  the  hopes  of 
the  traitor,  and  to  expose  his  infamy  to  all  the 
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world. — No,  he  must  be  secured,  he  must  be 
made  a  prisoner,  to  silence  his  claim  upon  the 
false,  perhaps  the  deceived  Margaret. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  maddenino- 
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train  of  suspicion  that  arose  to  distract  John 
Fitz  during  the  dreadful  hours  of  his  confine- 
ment in  the  cave.  Sometimes  he  thought  that 
he  w^as  reserved  for  death,  to  complete,  by  his 
murder,  the  supposed  horrid  train  of  villainy 
on  the  part  of  Slanning;  at  other  moments  he 
fancied  he  might  be  imprisoned  but  for  a  time: 
and  in  such  moments  his  soul  breathed  the 
bitterest  vows  to  satisfy  to  the  full  his  ven- 
geance—at others,  the  image  of  Margaret, 
beautiful  and  tender  as  he  had  parted  from  her, 
presented  itself  to  his  view,  and  he  was  melted 
into  the  deepest  sorrow  for  her  loss.  He  had 
heard,  whilst  in  prison  abroad,  that  a  report  of 
his  death  had  been  circulated  in  the  English 
army;  but  his  repeated  letters  to  his  father, 
and  to  Slanning,  all  of  which,  he  was  assured, 
had  been  conveyed  to  his  own  country  by  the 
hands  of  a  most  respectable  merchant,  must, 
he  thought,  have  contradicted  that  report.  In- 
deed his  own  servant,  Andrew  Morton  (of  whose 
baseness  John  Fitz  had  no  suspicion)  had  often 
assured  him  that  even  General  N orris  knew  he 
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was  alive,  and  had  himself  contradicted  the 
report  of  his  death.  No  doubt  therefore  could 
exist  that  the  General  would  lose  no  time  in 
informinor  his  friend  Sir  Hugh  of  the  fact. 

We  have  said  thus  much  of  the  state  of  the 
unhappy  young  man's  mind,  whilst  confined  in 
the  cave  of  the  outlaws;  because  it  will  be 
found  that  this  statement  is  of  import :  and  so 
stung  was  he  to  the  quick,  by  the  suspicion  of 
Slanning^s  treachery,  that  there  were  moments 
when  he  could  admit  no  other  recollection. 
His  present  imprisonment  seemed  light  in  com- 
parison to  the  stings  of  abused  love  and  friend- 
ship. Still  he  thirsted  for  life  and  liberty,  in 
order  to  possess  the  means  of  redressing  (as  far 
as  he  could  now  redress  them,  by  calHng  on  his 
adversary  to  meet  him  in  the  field  as  a  man) 
his  injured  honour;  and  he  cursed  his  cruel 
bonds,  as  he  vainly  and  madly  attempted  to 
tear  them  asunder,  that  held  him  down,  like  a 
slave,  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

John  Fitz  was  in  this  state  of  distraction, 
his  limbs  extended  on  straw,  and  lying  with 
his  face  covered  by  his  hands,  upon  the  earth, 
when,  about  midnight,  he  heard  the  bolts  of 
his  prison  door  softly  unbarred,  and  a  figure 
entered,  who  shaded  a  lamp  she  held  in  her 
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hand,  with  the  skirt  of  her  cloak.  He  raised 
his  head  from  the  ground,  and,  rendered  almost 
frantic  by  his  sufferings,  hastily  exclaimed,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  which  expressed  the  irritation 
of  his  mind  even  more  than  his  words,  "  You 
are  come  to  finish  your  work — I  am  ready, 
murder  me,  and  give  me  peace."  The  figure 
raised  her  hand,  clenched  it,  and  motioned 
silence,  in  a  manner  so  emphatic  that  John  Fitz 
was  startled,  and  gazed  on  her  in  fixed  attention, 
as  she  softly  closed  the  door,  and,  dropping  her 
cloak,  held  up  the  lamp  as  she  stepped  forward 
to  where  the  captive  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
showed  by  the  gleam  of  light  that  cast  a  red 
and  unearthly  hue  upon  her  features,  the  stern 
and  masculine  countenance  of  Betsy  GrimbaL 
For  a  moment  she  stood  quite  still,  scarcely 
drawing  breath,  as  she  listened  attentively  to 
be  assured,  ere  she  ventured  to  speak,  that  all 
was  safe  without.  She  then  bent  her  head  over 
the  hard  couch  of  her  prisoner,  and  said  in  a 
low,  but  distinct  voice,  "  Make  no  noise,  life 
and  liberty  depend  on  this  hour.  To-morrow 
all  hope  for  you  is  for  ever  past." 

"  What  mean  you  woman  V  said  Fitz,  ^'  you 
are   my  keeper,  I  am  your  captive;   do  you 
come  to  mock  my  misery  ?  " 
C4 
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*'  No/*  replied  Betsy,  and  unsheathing  a 
large  knife,  which,  together  with  her  pistols,  was 
constantly  worn  in  the  belt  of  this  female  out- 
law, she  stooped  down,  and  said,  as  she  cut  the 
cords  that  confined  the  feet  of  the  prisoner, 
"  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  I  come,  to  give 
you  liberty,  if  you  have  a  hand  and  a  heart 
resolute  enough  to  adventure  to  gain  it — but 
fear  nothing,  I  will  protect  you/' 

"  You  protect  me  ?  "  replied  John  Fitz,  "  you 
are  a  woman," — "  and  an  armed  woman,"  cried 
Betsy,  '^  and  a  bold  one,  as  you  may  find 
before  we  part. — Rise  up,  and  follow  me — but 
you  cannot,  your  limbs  are  stiffened,  they  have 
lost  the  power  of  action  from  these  bonds  — 
I  will  restore  them  to  animation  /' — and  kneeling 
down  she  chafed  his  limbs  with  her  hands,  till 
he  had  at  length  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  stand. 

"  For  what  purpose,"  inquired  John  Fitz, 
''  am  I  thus  freed  ?  Is  it  for  good  or  evil  ?  If  for 
good,  why  have  I  been  thus  misused,  impri- 
soned, and  betrayed  ?  I  can  meet  death,  I  trust, 
as  a  man  should  meet  it,  when  death  is  inevi- 
table ;  there  needs  no  new  device  to  destroy  me 
elsewhere." — '^  Mistrustful  boy ! "  exclaimed  Bet- 
sey, as  she  assumed  her  sternest  look,  "  keep 
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silence,  so  that  I  may  save  you,  or  die  as  a  fool 
who  runs  to  meet  his  fate  ;  or  if  you  will  speak, 
whisper  as  low  as  I  do." 

*'  I  would  know  the  worst,"  answered  Fitz, 
*'  I  would  learn  from  you  at  once  my  fate." 

'*  Cease  thy  folly,  I  command  it,"  said  Bet- 
sy, "  and  know,  to  satisfy  with  a  word  thy 
jealous  doubts,  that  if  my  purposes  were  evil, 
I  would  accomplish  them  on  the  instant ;  aye 
before  I  cut  those  cords  that  held  thee  down  to 
the  ground. — This  solid  rock  in  which  you  have 
found  your  prison  would  never  betray  my  coun- 
sels, or  my  deeds. — Once  more  I  ask  you,  dare 
you  follow  me  to  liberty  ?  would  you  breathe 
again  the  upper  air,  or  lie  here  like  the  timid 
hare,  who  dares  not  look  abroad  lest  the  hound 
chase  him  ?  " 

"  In  this  place,"  said  John  Fitz,  "  I  hold  my 
life  as  already  forfeited ;  need  you  therefore 
doubt  that  I  would  venture  so  small  a  thing  as 
that  of  a  condemned  life  to  gain  liberty  .' — 
I  will  follow;  I  have  no  arms  ;  the  ruffians  who 
seized  me  deprived  me  of  all  means  of  defence." 

**  Take  my  knife,"  said  Betsey,  "  that  will 

suffice  for  the  present.     In  the  outer  cave   I 

will  find  a  better  w^eapon  for  you.     I  cannot 

part  from  my  guard,"  she  added,  as  she  laid 
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her  hand  upon  the  pistol  at  her  girdle. — "  We 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Can  you  stand 
firmly  now  ? — Walk  gently  across  the  cell.  Are 
you  yet  strong  enough  in  your  limbs  to  be  cer- 
tain of  your  footing  ?  " 

"  I  am  strong  enough,"  said  Fitz,  "  to 
adventure  on  liberty,  though  I  still  feel 
numbed  from  the  long  confinement  of  these 
bonds — go  on  then.  If  you  are  sincere  in  your 
desire  to  give  me  freedom,  I  will  forget  that 
you  have  ever  been  my  keeper,  and  hereafter 
you  shall  find  me  grateful." 

"  I  want  no  gratitude  of  yours,"  replied  Bet- 
sy, *'  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Fitz,  "  what  must  I  do  ?" 

*'  First  hear  your  danger,"  she  replied  ;  "  for 
peril  you  must  encounter,  before  the  free  air 
and  the  heavens  above  it  once  more  lie  before 
your  view.  Beyond  the  dark  confines  of  this 
cavern  you  may  find  safety ;  within  them,  you 
are  a  mark  for  destruction." 

"  You  torture  me  with  this  suspense,"  ex- 
claimed Fitz ;  *'  speak  you  freely,  and  try  if 
I  will  not  act  bravely." 

'*  You  have  spirit,"  said  Betsy,  "  and  I 
like  that  in  you.  Here  hes  your  danger.  To- 
morrow you  will  be  carried  a  prisoner  on  board 
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the  vessel  of  a  pirate  :  and  never  will  you  find 
liberty  till  you  are  set  free  amongst  a  savage 
race  of  men,  but  one  degree  above  the  brute 
creation,  in  a  land  yet  scarcely  known  to  Eu- 
rope." 

^'  The  thought  of  such  a  fate  is  worse  than 
death,"  cried  Fitz;  *'  let  me  pass  on  ;  why  do 
we  tarry  here  ? 

''  Look  upon  your  enemy,"  said  Betsy, 
"  but  be  silent  as  you  value  life;"  and  step- 
ping softly  forward  she  opened  the  oak  door  of 
the  cave  where  Fitz  was  confined,  to  its  utmost 
extent,  and  he  now  saw,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp 
that  hung  from  the  excavated  roof  of  the  great 
cavern,  reposing  on  a  rude  couch,  the  sturdy 
and  robust  form  of  the  brutal  pirate.  He  was 
fast  locked  in  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep.  His 
hand,  however,  even  in  sleep,  was  placed  on 
his  arms  that  he  had  by  his  side.  As  John 
Fitz  looked  on  his  ruffianly  oppressor,  his 
blood  boiled  with  indignation,  and  he  could 
scarcely  keep  his  feelings  within  the  prescribed 
bounds  of  caution. 

**  There    lies    drink    and    brutality,"    said 
Betsy  Grimbal.     "  He  sleeps  sound,  however, 
for  I  drugged  his  night  draught.     If  he  wakes 
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before  you  pass  without  the  cave,  you  are  a 
dead  man." 

*^  And  worse  than  dead — a  slave — if  I  remain 
in  it  1"  said  Fitz ;  "  lead  on,  I  am  ready." 

Betsy  Grimbal  now  walked,  or  rather 
glided  forward,  and  taking  her  stand  before 
the  pirate  as  he  slept,  she  drew  forth  her 
pistol,  and  held  it  pointed  at  his  head,  as  she 
said  to  John  Fitz,  "  Pass  on ;  if  he  wakes,  I 
will  save  you  all  interruption." 

The  cold  and  deliberate  tone  in  which  this 
woman  thus  expressed  her  purpose  to  deprive 
a  fellow  creature  who,  however  bad  he  might 
be,  was  still  her  associate  of  life,  made  Fitz 
shudder,  and  the  thought  instantly  crossed  his 
mind  that  he  owed  the  very  assistance  he  re- 
ceived from  such  a  woman  to  some  dark  and 
unfathomable  motive  of  wickedness.     But  he 
was  still  within  the  cave  of  danger  and  iniquity, 
he  obeyed  her  therefore  in  silence,  anxious  to 
be  rid  both  of  a  foe  so  certain  and  a  friend  so 
doubtful. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pirate's  sleep  con- 
tinued, to  all  appearance,  as  sound  as  the  last 
sleep  of  mortality ;  and  Betsy  Grimbal  having 
seen  Fitz  safely  pass  the  great  cavern,  followed. 
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and  guided  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  pas- 
sages that  succeeded,  and  at  length  without  its 
confines.  When  she  had  reached  the  last 
door,  she  extinguished  the  lamp,  so  that  on 
coming  to  the  open  air,  though  morning  had 
now  begun  to  dawn,  yet  such  a  heavy  mist 
hung  around,  that  no  object  could  be  distinctly 
seen,  nor  could  Fitz  in  the  least  conjecture 
where  he  was. 

Betsy  still  led  the  way,  guiding  him  by  a  steep 
and  narrow  path  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  whose 
foot  the  entrance  to  the  cave  of  the  Virtuous 
Lady  lay  concealed.  Again  she  descended,  and 
now  guided  him  to  a  small  ford,  or   passage, 
made   with    stepping-stones    across  the  river. 
They  passed  it  in  safety.    For  some  time  she  was 
silent ;  and  her  companion  deemed  it  better,  as 
she  had  thus  far  served  him,  to  let  her  finish  the 
work  in  her  own  way,  even  as  she  had  begun  it. 
After  walk'ing  for  some   distance   up  a  steep 
acchvity  on  that  side  the  river  opposite  to  the 
cave,  they  at  length  gained  the  summit,  and 
Betsy  stopped  on  an  open  heath  or  common. 

"■  Here,"  she  said,  "  we  part ;  you  are  now 
armed ;  I  give  you  the  sword  that  I  took  for 
you  before  we  left  the  cave.  Take  that  path,'* 
and  she  pointed  to  one  that  was  to  the  left; 
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*'  it  will  soon  bring  you  into  a  road  you  will 
instantly  remember,  for  it  leads  to  your  native 
town.  Say  nothing,'^  she  continued,  as  Fitz 
was  about  to  speak,  "  I  neither  want  thanks 
nor  guerdon  from  you — you  can  give  me  none, 
since  thanks  I  do  not  value,  and  have  not  de- 
served, I  have  not  saved  you  for  your  own 
sake;  and  for  gifts,  you  now  have  nothing  to 
bestow.  After  this  hour  I  trust  we  may  never 
meet  more ;  yet  I  have  done  you  good  service ; 
for  as  true  as  that  there  is  a  heaven  above  us, 
but  for  my  help,  after  this  night  you  would 
nevermore  have  seen  the  blessed  sun  on  English 
ground.     I  have  therefore  a  claim  on  you." 

"  Speak  it,"  said  Fitz,  '*  I  am  not  ungrate- 
ful. By  God's  providence  you  have  this  night 
been  the  instrument  of  my  preservation.  What 
would  you  have  me  do  in  requital  ? 

'*  Not  betray  the  entrance  to  yonder  cavern, 
should  it  live  in  your  memoiy,"  said  Betsy 
Grimbal ;  '*  if  you  do,  it  may  cost  me  that  life 
which  I  have  this  hour  risked  to  save  yours. 
Will  you  swear  never  to  betray  it  ?" 

*'  So  help  me,  Heaven,"  exclaimed  John  Fitz, 
"  the  darkness  of  the  hour  has  been  such,  and 
the  confusion  of  my  mind  so  distracting,  that 
were  my  own  life  or  death  depending  on  it. 
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I  could  not  trace  again,  through  the  many  in- 
tricate paths  you  have  conducted  me,  my  way 
back  to  yonder  cave  of  iniquity.  You  need  not 
fear  that  I  should  betray  you  ;  and  if  T  had  the 
power,  I  hope  I  have  not  the  will  to  destroy  my 
preserver.  Are  you  satisfied  with  my  word,  for 
I  will  not  be  bound  by  oaths,  when  none  are 
necessary?" 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  replied  Betsy,  "  since 
your  word  may  be  as  good  as  your  oath,  for 
aught  I  know ;  both  are  but  breath,  and  may  be 
easily  broken." 

"  Not  by  me,"  said  Fitz ;  '*  I  am  of  an  ancient 
house,  whose  honour  is  unsuUied,  and  to  forfeit 
my  word  would  be  to  lose  the  chief  distinction 
of  a  gentleman.  And  now  let  me  ask  some- 
thing of  you,  that  I  trust  you  will  not  deny  me, 
after  the  good  deed  you  have  done  this  night. 
By  whose  order,  I  would  pray  you  to  tell  me, 
was  I  thus  basely  betrayed  and  confined  ?" 

"  What!"  exclaimed  Betsy,  "  do  you  think, 
because  I  have  saved  you  from  being  kidnapped 
to  a  foreign  land,  that  I  would  therefore  trust 
you  to  the  uttermost?  Be  content  with  the 
liberty  that  Hes  before  you,  and  inquire  no  far- 
ther. Ask  no  questions  that  may  bring  danger 
with  their  answer.     ¥  serve  those  whose  lives 
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are  worth  twenty  such  as  that  of  a  striphng 
like  yourself.  Go  your  way,  keep  your  promise, 
and  ask  me  nothing.  Here  we  part ;  you  have 
life  by  my  means ;  and  I  look  to  keep  life  by 
yours,  that  you  do  not  betray  me." 

*'  Miserable  woman,"  said  Fitz,  "  I  see  it  all. 
You  are  then,  as  I  suspected,  banded  with 
those  outlaws  that  I  was  told  of,  and  yonder 
brutal  fellow  is  of  their  number.  Listen  to  me. 
I  would,  in  despite  of  yourself,  repay  you,  in 
some  sort,  the  good  deed  you  have  done  me. 
My  father  has  wealth  and  power;  quit  these 
people;  follow  me,  and  the  service  you  have 
done  me  shall  be  rewarded  by  pardon  for  the 
past,  and  by  furnishing  you  with  the  means  to 
lead  an  honest  life  of  sober  industry  in  times  to 
come." 

Betsy  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  propo- 
sal. "  What !"  she  cried,  ''  to  sit  all  day  in 
the  sun,  turning  a  wheel,  or  knitting  hose,  to 
gain  a  miserable  dole  of  bread  for  my  support. 
I  know  you,  but  you  know  not  me ;  I  am  a 
woman,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  nerve  and  spirit. 
1  have  lived  for  more  than  eighteen  years  as  men 
live  whose  means  are  desperate,  by  meeting  all 
extremes  with  courage.  Your  offers  are  vain, 
even  would  I  accept  them ;  for  know,  and  I  tell 
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it  you  to  make  you  yet  the  more  mindful  of 
your  promise,  that  1  could  not  be  pardoned. 
The  laws  have  already  passed  their  sentence  on 
me,  but  I  have  braved  them,  and  I  will  do  so 
still ;  they  may  threaten,  but  they  shall  never 
subdue  me.  Nay,  do  not  shrink,  and  look  at 
me  as  if  a  viper  crossed  your  path.  Had  I 
been  other  than  I  am,  where  had  you  been  by 
this  morning's  light  ?  Farewell ;  pass  on  your 
way." 

She  turned  from  him,  and  left  John  Fitz 
equally  astonished  at  her  bold  and  daring  spirit, 
at  the  services  she  had  rendered  him  from  somie 
unknown  cause,  and  at  the  hardened,  vicious 
character  of  her  mind — a  mind  which  he  saw  at 
once,  however  it  might  now  be  degraded  by 
her  way  of  living,  and  her  associates,  had  in 
early  life  received  a  degree  of  culture  far  beyond 
the  common  class.  Thus  doubting  and  wander- 
ing, weak  and  feeble  as  he  was  from  the  late 
events,  as  well  as  from  previous  sickness,  John 
Fitz  commenced  the  long  and  weary  way  that 
still  lay  between  him  and  his  native  town.  It 
will  be  our  task  to  trace  him  through  it  in  th^ 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love, 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now :)  treacherous  man  ! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes  ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me :    Now  I  dare  not  say 
I  have  one  friend  alive ;  thou  would'st  disprove  me 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom." 


SHAKSPEARE. 


From  his  extreme  weakness,  the  unhappy 
heir  of  Fitz  was  frequently  obliged  to  pause, 
and  to  sit  down  on  the  wayside  as  he  journeyed 
on  ;  and  many  hours  elapsed  before  he  came  in 
sight  of  a  spot  where  he  so  long  hoped,  yet 
now  dreaded,  to  arrive.  At  length,  a  turn  in 
the  road  he  pursued,  for  the  road  ran  along  the 
side  of  a  steep  acclivity,  suddenly  presented  to 
his  view  a  stupendous  mass  of  rock,  that 
started  abruptly  from  the  thick  woods  which 
overhung  the  path  cut  through  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  a  scene  of  wild  magnificence  burst  upon 
his  sight.  It  was  rendered  more  imposing  from 
this  very  circumstance ;  so  much  does  surprise. 
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at  all  times,  enhance  the  beauty  of  an  object  in 
the  world  of  nature  or  of  art. 

Deep  in  the  valley  below  the  Tavy  flowed, 
winding  through  a  country  marked  by  all  those 
varieties  of  beauty  so  characteristic  of  the 
matchless  vales  of  Devon.  Numberless  rocks 
intercepted  its  course,  and  broke  the  clear  cur- 
rent of  its  waters  into  foaming  eddies  and  pre- 
cipitous falls.  The  woods,  deep  and  intricate, 
hung  feathering  down  the  sides  of  the  opposite 
hills,  here  and  there  broken  by  some  stately 
mass  of  rock  that  reared  itself  above  their  tops, 
and  stood,  like  a  lordly  castle,  weatherbeaten 
and  ivy-grown,  but  unsubdued  in  strength  and 
grandeur.  Many  a  cottage  peeped  out,  whose 
smoke,  thin  and  blue,  curled  upwards, "  through 
tops  of  the  high  trees,"  and  gave  that  assu- 
rance of  inhabitation  which  adds  so  much  a 
feeling  of  cheerfulness  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  a  landscape.  Looking  straight  onward,  from 
the  road  John  Fitz  pursued,  he  gazed  with  deep 
interest  upon  the  only  object,  amidst  so  many 
replete  with  beauty,  that  could  now  fix  his 
attention ;  and  that  was  the  town  which  gave 
him  birth.  It  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley, 
about  two  miles  distant  from  where  he  stood, 
the  clustering  pinnacles  of  the  ancient  abbey 
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and  many  a  noble  edifice,  now  long  since 
destroyed,  glittering  in  the  yellow  gleam  of 
sunshine  with  which  they  were  illumined. 

He  paused  a  moment  as  his  eye  drunk  in 
with  delight  the  prospect  presented  to  it;  for 
who,  even  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  can  view 
their  birth-place,  after  long  absence,  without 
some  feeling  of  deep  and  softening  interest. 
This  feeling,  however,  was  but  momentary ;  for 
a  thousand  sad  reflections  and  heart-rending 
suspicions  arose  to  his  mind,  and  the  tears  of 
tenderness,  which  old  and  kind  sensations  had 
caused  to  start  into  the  eyes  of  Fitz  at  the  first 
sight  of  his  home,  were  soon  chased  from  his 
cheek  by  the  passionate  recollections  he  che- 
rished of  his  own  supposed  injuries.  He  dashed 
them  off  with  his  hand,  as,  unable  longer  to 
bear  his  own  thoughts,  he  struck  hastily  for- 
ward down  the  steep  road,  as  if,  by  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  pace,  he  would  fly  the  fiend  that 
tracked  his  footsteps — where  could  he  fly  from 
its  influence ;  since,  alas !  what  evil  spirit  can 
more  cruelly  beset  a  human  breast,  than  that 
which  calls  up  the  unrelenting  passions  of  jea- 
lousy and  revenge  ? 

After  walking  at  a  pace  so  rapid  as  nearly  to 
exhaust  himself  by  his  own  efforts,  John  Fitz 
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was  again  obliged  to  pause,  and,  dreading  to  be 
recognized  in  his  disordered  state  of  mind  and 
body,  drew  the  cloak  he  wore  close  round  his 
face  and  neck,  slouched  his  hat  so  as  to  shade 
his  brow,  and,  thinking  that  the  meanness  of 
his  attire,  as  well  as  his  sickly  and  changed 
countenance,  must  effectually  prevent  his  being- 
known  ;  in  this  distracted  state  of  mind  he  de- 
termined to  have  his  doubts  at  once  satisfied. 
He  formed,  therefore,  a  resolution,  with  the  re- 
sult of  which  we  shall  speedily  acquaint  the 
reader. 

He  now  drew  nearer  to  the  town,  and,  as  he 
approached,  beard  the  bells  of  its  old  church 
ringing  a  merry  peal  as  if  to  welcome  him 
home;  but  these  lively  sounds,  as  they  fell 
upon  his  ear,  only  called  up  a  deep  sigh,  and 
he  thought  that  the  toll  of  the  same  bells,  as  a 
last  knell  for  the  dead,  would  have  been  more 
in  unison  with  his  feelings. 

In  this  state  of  mind  the  unfortunate  John 
Fitz  prepared  to  enter  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  we  shall  for  the  present  leave  him,  a 
sad  instance  in  his  fortunes  of  the  melancholy 
chances  of  this  world,  which  could  thus  reduce 
the  amiable  son  of  a  wealthy  and  honoured  fa- 
mily to  return  to  his  birth-place  suffering  in  mind 
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and  body,  and  more  truly  an  object  of  pity 
than  the  meanest  inhabitant  within  its  walls. 

It  is  to  other  scenes  we  must  conduct  the 
reader;  to  the  halls,  the  bridal  halls  of  Kil- 
worthy,  now  filled  with  numerous  and  noble 
guests,  who,  according  to  a  custom  prevalent 
in  England,  and  especially  in  the  west  at  the, 
date  of  our  narrative,  were  for  one  week,  after 
the  marriage  of  persons  of  any  consequence, 
daily  to  feast,  to  revel  and  rejoice,  to  carouse 
deep  healths,  and  to  share  in  all  that  rude  mag- 
nificence which  was  not  then  entirely  free  from 
some  remains  of  barbarism  in  the  observance  of 
nuptial  festivities.  The  hall  was  crowded  with 
guests,  since  Glanville,  knowing  how  small  was 
the  fortune  of  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  that  it 
was  wholly  insufficient  to  bear  the  expensive 
hospitalities  considered  necessary  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman  on  such  an  occasion,  had 
insisted  to  open  his  house  for  the  week  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  her  to  whom  he  had  been  as 
a  guardian  and  a  father. 

It  was  now  the  third  day  since  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony,  and  every  thing  in  the 
house  yet  retained  the  splendour  of  bridal  ho- 
nours. The  numerous  guests  of  Glanville,  at- 
tired in  new  and  rich  dresses,  each  wearing  his 
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"  bride  knot  of  many  colours,"  the  bride's  maids 
still  displaying  on  their  brows  the  garland  that 
proclaimed  their  service,  with  branches  of  rose- 
mary tied  upon  their  sleeves,  feasted,  danced, 
sang,  and  amused  themselves  with  every  variety 
of  entertainment  that  the  place  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times  would  admit. 

The  party  had  just  concluded  their  dinner. 
The  bride,  whose  health  it  was  generally  under- 
stood had  long  been  in  a  delicate  state,  plead- 
ing that  infirm  health,  as  an  excuse  for  declin- 
ing the  dance,  had  retired  with  the  bridegroom 
into  a  withdrawing  room  situated  near  the  hall. 
Glanville's  age  also  excused  him  from  being 
present ;  and  one  or  two  persons  more  attended 
him  as  he  joined  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  and  his 
lady.  The  dejected  looks  and  pale  cheeks  of 
the  bride  did  not  escape  observation,  and  many 
present  whispered,  after  she  had  retired,  that 
perhaps  the  next  general  assembly  of  friends  at 
Kilworthy  might  be  to  attend  a  funeral,  unless 
some  great  change  took  place  in  the  health  of 
Lady  Slanning,  who  was  of  late  so  altered,  that 
she  seemed  as  if  one  of  those  evil  women,  the 
witches  of  the  time,  had  laid  upon  her  a  fatal 
spell,  for  she  pined  and  wasted  away  even  as 
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they  conjectured  did  her  waxen  figure  before 
a  slow  fire  formed  by  magical  arts  for  her  de- 
struction. 

To  such  conjectures  did  the  gross  supersti-^ 
tions  of  the  time  give  birth.  But  little  did 
these  gossips  think  that  it  was  the  ivitch  Me- 
lancholij  who  corroded  the  heart  and  wasted  in 
secret  the  youthful  bloom  and  health  of  the 
lovely  bride.  Whatever  they  thought  of  Lady 
Slanning's  indisposition,  it  did  not  in  the  least 
diminish  the  eager  desire  of  most  persons  pre- 
sent to  enjoy  the  festivities  given  in  honour  of 
her  marriage,  and  all  now  joined  in  the  revelry. 

As  Margaret  sat  between  her  guardian  and 
her  husband,  listening  with  composure,  and 
even  with  complacency,  to  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  proposed  divers  plans  for  the  reco- 
very of  her  health  and  spirits ;  the  voice  of 
music,  as  it  rang  so  gaily  through  the  hall,  fre- 
quently interrupted,  by  its  loud  bursts,  their 
discourse.  The  full  and  rich  tones  of  the  harp, 
the  shrill  viol,  the  flute,  and  even  "  the  ear- 
piercing  fife,"  with  the  "  spirit-stirring  drum," 
all  united,  together  with  other  instruments,  to 
form  a  volume  of  enlivening  sounds.  Those 
sounds  had  now  risen  to  the  utmost  height, 
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when,  on  a  sudden,  the  music  ceased,  and  a 
shght  disturbance,  as  of  confusion,  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  suspend  the  revels  in  the  hall. 

A  violent  rush  was  then  heard,  the  door  of 
the  withdrawing-room  burst  open,  and  Mar- 
garet, whose  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction, 
uttered  a  dreadful  shriek,  and  sunk  on  the 
ground,  as  John  Fitz,  livid  as  a  corpse  that  has 
*'  burst  its  cerements,"  and  revisits  the  earth 
for  some  high  purpose  of  fearful  import,  stood 
fixed  and  immoveable  as  a  statue  before  her ; 
his  eye  wild  and  disordered,  yet  flashing  fire 
in  its  wanderings,  and  every  faculty  of  speech 
bound  up  and  suspended  by  the  intensity  of 
passion  that  shook  every  nerve  in  his  body, 
like  the  paroxysms  of  frenzy  at  its  utmost 
height. 

To  describe  the  terror,  the  liorror,  that  seized 
on  every  one  around,  at  the  sight  of  this  unex- 
pected apparition,  would  be  impossible.  The 
menials  and  domestics,  and  even  some  of  the 
guests,  past  whom  John  Fitz  had  forced  his 
way  in  his  passage  to  the  withdrawing-room, 
mistaking  him  for  a  real  spectre,  who  came 
from  the  other  world  for  the  purpose  of  claim- 
ing his  betrothed,  fled  before  him,  screaming 
and  shrieking  with  affright.     The  more  sober 
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part  of  the  guests,  who  believed  m  his  bodily 
presence,  astounded  by  so  sad  a  chance  as  his 
return  at  such  a  moment,  drew  together  and 
whispered  their  fears  to  each  other  in  parties  in 
the  hall ;  whilst  a  few,  who  saw  the  desperate 
man  was  armed,  endeavoured  to  follow  him 
into  the  withdrawing-room,  in  order  to  prevent 
bloodshed.  But  Fitz  had  repelled  their  inter- 
ference with  a  fierceness  so  reckless  of  all  con- 
sequences, that  each,  intent  on  his  own  safety 
had  shrunk  back  appalled  by  that  more  than 
human  power  of  exciting  terror,  which  deep 
passion  bestows,  like  a  gift  of  the  furies,  upon 
him  who  acts  under  its  immediate  sway. 

Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  who  felt  in  its  full 
force  the  unutterable  misery  of  Fitz's  return, 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  bride,  became  so 
agitated,  as  scarcely  to  be  capable  of  assisting 
Lady  Slanning,  who  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
in  a  swoon.  Glanville,  though  shocked  and 
discomposed,  retained  his  presence  of  mind  in 
this  trying  moment,  and,  fearful  of  the  sad  ex- 
posure of  private  feelings,  and  private  circum^ 
stances  which  might  be  the  result  of  so  agi- 
tating a  crisis,  requested  a  trusted  friend,  who 
was  present,  to  go  and  state  to  the  guests  the 
sudden  illness  of  Lady  Slanning,  and  on  no 
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account  to  suffer  any  one  of  them  to  pass  into 
the  withdrawing-room.  Lady  Howard,  and 
Francis  Glanville,  the  younger  son  of  the  judge, 
alone  remained  to  witness  what  followed. 

Frank  Glanville  ran  towards  a  table,  where 
some  refreshments  had  been  placed  in  the 
morning,  and,  snatching  up  a  cup,  containing 
water,  threw  part  of  its  contents  over  the  feice 
of  Margaret,  to  recal  her  from  the  state  of  in- 
sensibihty  into  which  she  had  fallen.  Slan- 
ning  supported  his  wife  in  his  arms  ;  and  the 
elder  Glanville  had  stepped  forward,  caught 
Fitz  by  the  cloak,  and  was  addressing  some- 
thing to  him,  in  the  vain  hope  to  still  his  pas- 
sion, but  Glanville  scarcely  knew  what  he  said, 
and  not  a  word  of  it  was  even  heard  by  the  in- 
censed youth  to  whom  it  was  spoken. 

AUj  these  circumstances  passed,  as  it  were, 
in  a  few  moments,  in  far  less  time  than  they 
have  necessarily  occupied  in  the  narration. 
Lady  Slanning,  from  the  sudden  chill  of  the 
water  which  had  been  cast  so  plentifully  upon 
her  face,  showed  some  signs  of  returning  life ; 
and  as  Sir  Nicholas  bent  over  her,  offering 
her  such  aid  as  his  distraction  would  admit, 
the  first  person  who  spoke,  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  all  present  in  this  general  confusion, 
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was  John  Fitz,  who,  in  a  tone  that  passion 
rendered  appaUing,  exclaimed,  as  he  bent  his  eyes 
on  Margaret,  with  a  look  in  which  even  at  this 
moment  tenderness  seemed  to  struggle  with  in- 
dignation— ''  She  was  mine —mine  in  the  sight 
of  God;  but,  oh  the  villain  who  has  robbed 
me  of  her — now,  now  when  1  look  upon  her 
in  this  state  like  death,  T  am  brought  to  that 
pass  to  wish  she  were  indeed  the  corpse  she 
looks. — You  villain,  i/oii  have  done  this;  and 
as  there  is  a  God  who  shall  judge  between  us, 
as  I  am  a  man,  you  shall  answer  it." 

Fitz  drew  his  sword,  and,  hurried  on  by  his 
distraction,  attempted  to  rush  upon  Slanning 
as  he  spoke.  Frank  Glanville  caught  him  by 
the  arm,  and  the  Judge  also  interposed,  ^'  Let 
me  pass,"  cried  Fitz,  "  let  me  meet  the  villain  ; 
justice  demands  it.  Who  shall  call  it  murder  ? 
He  is  coward  as  well  as  villain,  if  he  denies 
my  right  to  vengeance.  He  has  betrayed  me^ 
and  I  will  have  his  blood." 

*'  Alas!"  said  Glanville,  "  you  are  beside 
yourself  with  passion.  Listen  to  reason ;  but 
oh,  talk  not  of  blood,  for  those  who  take  up 
the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword.  Remember 
you  are  a  christian,  and  be  patient." 

"  Patient ! "  exclaimed  Fitz,  '*  you  talk  to 
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me,  old  man,  of  patience  who'have  never  knowii 
my  injuries — There  stands  the  wretch  who  has 
undone  me.  I  trusted  that  man  as  my  friend, 
my  bosom  friend — he  swore  to  be  faithful ;  I 
loved  him  as  myself ;  not  a  heart  beat  warmer 
from  man  to  man  than  mine  did  to  him — and 
how  has  he  requited  me  ?  betrayed  my  trust, 
seduced  the  affections  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
me  on  earth,  entrapped  me,  laid  in  wait  for  me, 
imprisoned  me,  and  would  have  consigned  me 
to  a  fate  worse  than  death,  whilst  he  married 
that  faithless,  that  ungrateful  woman." 

The  vehemence  with  which  John  Fitz  thus 
vented  his  reproaches,  for  a  while  silenced  all 
opposition.  Slanning,  however,  so  far  collected 
himself  as  to  say  calmly  and  firmly,  '*  As  God 
shall  judge  between  us,  I  am  innocent  of  these 
charges.     I  believed  you  dead." 

^'  It  is  a  lie,  a  foul  and  insolent  lie,  "  ex- 
claimed Fitz  ;  "  but  how  could  I  expect  other  ? 
You  knew  I  was  living;  knew  it  by  a  thousand 
circumstances,  knew  it  by  my  letters,  knew  it 
by  the  very  means  you  took  to  entrap  me,  by 
waylaying  me  with  a  crew  of  ruffians  on  the 
very  spot  where  I  had  requested  you  to  meet 
me  on  my  return  home — Dare  you  deny  it  ?  do 
P3 
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SO  if  you  will,  to  your  very  throat  I  would  tell 
you  that  you  are  a  traitor  and  liar." 

*^  I  will  not  endure  this,"  said  Slanning, 
"  you  have  foully  slandered  me ;  but  this  is  not 
the  place  for  brawls,  I  will  meet  you  at  a  proper 
moment." 

"  There  is  no  moment  so  fitting  as  the 
present,"  said  Fitz.  "  Unhand  me,  Sir,"  he 
continued,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  Glan- 
ville,  who  still  interposed  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  fury, — "  Unhand  me ;  I'll  have 
vengeance  for  my  wrongs." 

*'  Alas  ! "  said  Glanville,  "  if  you  have 
forgot  all  that  is  due  to  the  laws  of  man, 
remember  what  you  owe  to  God  ;  vengeance  is 
mine,  says  the  Almighty." 

*'  May  that  God,"  said  Fitz,  as  he  pressed 
his  quivering  lips  together,  upon  which  hung 
a  slight  foam  from  the  excess  of  his  passionate 
utterance,  "  May  God  pour  down  that  ven- 
geance in  bitter  retribution  upon  the  villain's 
head  1  May  his  marriage  become  as  accursed 
to  him  as  those  feelings  he  has  roused  in  my 
breast  to  be  as  a  hell  to  me  on  earth !  May  he — " 

"  Oh  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Lady  Slanning% 
who  had  recovered  the  use  of  her  senses,  and 
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now,  for  the  first  time,  made  an  effort  to  speak, 
"  Would  you  wish  me  so  much  ruin?'^ 

*'  You  have  ruined  mo,"  cried  Fitz,  "  and 
that  without  remorse."  As  he  said  this,  he 
fixed  his  eye  on  Margaret;  and  the  sight  of 
her  pale,  disordered,  but  still  most  lovely  coun- 
tenance, bathed  in  tears,  and  full  of  that  ex- 
pression of  deep  sorrow  which  subdues  the 
fiercest  anger,  calmed  even  his.  The  current  of 
his  feelings  changed ;  he  dropped  the  sword  he 
had  still  retained  in  his  hand,  though  Glanville 
held  him  back,  so  that  he  could  not  use  it ; 
and,  bursting  by  a  violent  effort  from  all  who 
opposed  him,  rushed  up  to  Margaret,  caught 
her  by  the  hand,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her 
face,  with  a  look  that  spoke  the  unutterable 
agony  of  his  mind,  he  said,  "  And  could  Slan- 
ning — could  he  have  the  heart  thus  to  rob  me 
of  you  ?  And  could  you,  Margaret,  be  so  de- 
ceived— could  you  forget  me  ?  Look  upon  me, 
Margaret;  though  changed,  much  worn,  and 
changed  by  suffering,  I  am  the  same — the  same 
John  Fitz,  to  whom,  in  hours  of  happiness  and 
love,  you  plighted  your  faith,  and  gave  your 
affection ;  and  he  gave  you  all  that  man  could 
give  to  woman — faith,  love,  constancy,  his 
hopes,  his  honour,  his  peace.  Soul  and  body  he 
»4 
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devoted  to  you,  and  loved  you,  may  be,  till 
Heaven  itself  became  jealous  of  too  much  affec- 
tion thus  given  to  an  earthly  creature ;  and  now 
to  lose  you!  Oh!  Margaret,  how  have  you 
pierced  the  heart  of  him  who  would  have  died 
rather  than  the  least  sorrow  should  but  have 
touched  your  peace!" 

He  dropped  the  hand  of  Margaret  as  he  spoke ; 
she  could  alone  answer  him  by  her  deep  and 
convulsed  sobs.  He  still  gazed  upon  her,  a 
moment,  in  silence,  as  the  elder  Glanville  spoke 
apart  to  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning. 

"  It  was  for  your  sake,  Margaret,"^  he  con- 
tinued, unheeding  the  presence  of  any  one,  for 
despair  is  reckless  of  all  forms,  as  well  as  of 
common  prudence — "  It  was  for  your  sake  that 
I  resisted  the  will  of  my  father ;  for  your  sake 
was  I  banished  my  home — my  country.  I  have 
bled,  I  have  hngered  in  a  dungeon,  since  we 
parted,  suffering  sickness,  hardship  and  want  ; 
but  one  thought  enabled  me  to  bear  all — the 
image  of  Margaret  came  to  me  in  my  prison, 
like  a  spirit  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  despair. 
That  dear  image  bid  me  hope  and  live,  and 
I  cherished  it  in  my  bosom ;  but  now  it  seems 
I  cherished  it  as  the  viper,  to  rise  and  sting 
me."     A  tear  started  into  his  eye;  he  passed 
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his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  dashed  it  off. 
*'  A  tear!"  he  said,  "  a  burning  tear !  I  did  not 
think  to  shed  one,  for  all  with  me  is  madness ; 
it  is  in  vain  to  struggle ;  my  heart  is  not  of 
stone  nor  steel ;  it  will  melt ;  it  will  soften  at 
the  thought  of  what  has  been :  whilst  at  the 
sight  of  thee,  Margaret,  though  so  basely  stolen 
from  me,  my  resolves,  hardened  as  they  are  by 
injury,  seem  to  melt  away,  like  ice  before  the 
sun." 

Powerful  was  that  remembrance  of  the  past 
which  could  thus  act  on  the  soul  of  Fitz  at 
such  a  moment;  and,  as  he  poured  forth  his 
reproaches,  in  a  tone  so  softened  by  deep  feel- 
ings, that  every  accent  which  fell  from  his 
lips  struck  as  an  arrow  on  the  heart  of  Marga- 
ret, she  remained  motionless — the  image  of 
despair. 

"  But  I  will  shake  off  this  weakness,"  con- 
tinued Fitz ;  "  I  will  act  as  becomes  a  man. 
Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  once  more  I  charge  you, 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  the  world,  with 
treachery  the  most  base  and  cruel ;  I  demand 
an  answer,  and  I  will  enforce  one." 

"  I  am  ready  to  give  it,"  said  Sir  Nicholas 
Slanning ;  "  yet,  when  I  tell  you  not  to  be  too 
hasty,  to  beware  what  you  do,  I  am,  prompted 
»5 
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by  no  dishonourable  fears.  To  savej/oz^  the  pangs 
of  remorse,  when  you  shall  hereafter  find  how 
much  you  are  in  error,  I  now  offer  you  the 
fullest  explanation  to  clear  my  own  character 
from  whatever  may  seem  treacherous  to  you  on 
my  part — I  thought  you  dead,  else  I  had  never 
wedded  with  this  lady.'* 

*'  It  is  false,''  cried  Fitz ;  "  your  words  are 
as  hollow  as  your  heart — I  c?in.  prove  them  false 
- — I  can  adduce  the  clearest,  or  rather  the  foul- 
est proofs — I  will  not  hear  your  vindication. 
You  caused  me  to  be  seized  by  ruffians,  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  held  as  a  prisoner, 
the  very  night  before  your  accursed  marriage.-— 
I  know  it  all." 

"  This  charge  is  mere  madness,"  rephed 
Slanning  ;  '^  at  another  time  I  could  repel  it 
wdth  the  same  vehemence  with  which  it  is 
made ;  now  I  can  allow  for  those  feelings  of 
disappointment  that  have  unsettled  your  brain. 
— But  this  lady  is  my  wife  ;  and  it  is  now  my 
part  to  protect  her  from  violence.  She  shall 
retire — in  the  mean  time,  hear  these  gentlemen, 
if  you  will  not  listen  to  me.  They,  perhaps, 
may  show  your  errors  in  a  proper  light.  Still 
I  am  willing  to  satisfy  you,  at  your  own  time, 
in  any  manner  you  may  require." 
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'  '*  And  you  should  remember,  Sir,"  said  Lady- 
Howard,  addressing  John  Fitz,  "  that  you  do 
great  injustice  to  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  in  thus 
violently  accusing  him  of  treachery;  inasmuch 
as  he  could  not  have  wedded  this  lady  without 
her  own  free  consent.  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  no  force  was  laid  on  her  actions,  and 
that  no  undue  advantage  was  taken  to  gain 
from  her  a  compliance  in  this  matter. — Truth 
demands  that  I  should  say,  that  even  Sir 
Nicholas  Slanning  himself,  as  well  as  her  guar- 
dian, Glanville,  was  surprised  by  the  suddenness 
of  her  consent." 

*'  Is  it  so?  "  said  Fitz,  as  a  glow  of  passionate 
resentment  again  overspread  his  cheek — "  Is  it 
really  so  ? — ^Tell  me,  was  it  her  own  free,  un- 
biassed, unadvised  act  to  wed  with  this  man?" 

'^  You  seem  to  look  to  me  for  an  answer," 
said  Glanville,  *'  and  injustice  to  Sir  Nicholas, 
I  must  say,  that  though  the  marriage  of  this 
lady  was  not  unadvised,  yet  it  took  place  by 
her  own  free  consent,  and  that  given  somewhat 
suddenly." 

Margaret  wrung  her  hands  in  agony. 

"  Was  it  so  indeed?"  said  Fitz.  "  And  is  it 
for  one  so  hght,  so  faithless,  that  I  endure  this 
shame  and  misery? — Yes,  yes,  it  was  time  to 
j)6 
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wed,  it  was  full  time  to  cast  me  off,  when  I  was 
lingering  a  poor,  despised  prisoner,  the  tenant 
of  a  foreign  dungeon ;  it  was  time  to  take  the 
hand  of  a  noble  gallant,  who  stood  ready  to 
receive  her  a  willing  partner  in  her  treachery." 

"  I  believed  you  dead,"  faintly  murmured 
Margaret,  from  lips  that  looked  as  white  and 
almost  as  fixed  as  monumental  marble.  I  could 
vindicate  myself,  but  I  am  the  wife  of  another, 
and  I  dare  not." 

"  You  shall  offer  no  vindication,"  said  Sir 
Nicholas  Slanning,  who  now  fired  in  his  turn 
into  passion,  "  You  are  mine,  your  honour  is 
mine ;  let  him  who  dares  to  doubt  it  appeal  to 
me;  I  will  maintain  it  with  my  life.  Come, 
madam,  this  scene  is  not  befitting  your  pre- 
sence; retire  to  your  chamber;  Lady  Howard 
will  bear  you  company. — Lean  on  my  arm." 

*'  You  shall  not  tear  her  from  me,"  cried  Fitz, 
wildly;  for,  exasperated  by  contending  passions, 
frenzy  itself  seemed  to  rule  his  mind, — "  you 
shall  not,  I  will  hear  her  speak." 

"  Stand  off,  sir,"  said  Slanning,  ''  she  is  my 
wife.  Your  interference  may  no  longer  be  en- 
dured. You  will  neither  hear  reason,  nor  sub- 
mit to  its  dictates." 

An  attempt  at   contest  now  ensued.     The 
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elder  and  the  younger  Glanville  again  inter- 
posed ;  and  Margaret,  summoning  a  resolution 
to  her  aid  she  had  not  yet  displayed,  looked 
imploringly  upon  Fitz  as  she  said,  ^'  Hear  me, 
be  silent;  I  entreat,  I  conjure  you,  hear  me." — 
There  was  a  pause,  and  she  continued,  ^'  God 
shall  one  day  bring  every  hidden  thing  to  light. 
I  solemnly  aver,  as  true,  that  I  believed  you 
dead — how  I  sorrowed  for  your  death  is  known 
but  to  the  searcher  of  all  hearts.  My  ill-fated 
marriage  was  brought  about  by  circumstances 
so  strange,  yet  so  irresistible,  that  even  now 
they  seem  to  me  like  a  distempered  dream. — 
I  4vas  once  yours,  my  word  was  plighted,  but 
1  am  now  the  wife  of  this  gentleman ;  and,  as 
the  wife  of  Slarining,  I  and  John  Fitz  must 
never  meet  again.  Let  there  be  peace  then  be- 
tween you.  Forget  me — forget  for  ever  the 
name  of  Margaret ;  but  do  not  repeat  the  curse 
you  would  but  now  have  called  down  upon 
me." 

"  Did  I,  Margaret?"  said  Fitz,  who  was  again 
softened  by  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  she 
had  addressed  him.  "  Could  I  curse  you?  Oh 
no,  no,  it  was  madness.  I  will  daily  pray  for 
a  thousand  blessings  on  your  head.  Forget 
you!     When  that  hour  comes  that  blots  the 
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memory  of  every  thing  living  on  earth,  when 
this  body  is  dust,  I  will  forget — but  not  till  then. 
Slanning,  if  you  have  a  heart  capable  of  pity  to 
my  feelings,  take  up  my  sword,  pierce  my  heart, 
I  will  bare  my  breast  to  meet  its  point." 

"  Grief  has  rendered  him  distracted,"  said 
Gianville.  "  What  a  sight  is  this !  to  view  a 
noble  mind  thus  fearfully  shaken  and  over- 
thrown. Retire,  Sir  Nicholas,  bear  off  your 
lady ;  your  presence  does  but  irritate  his  feel- 
ings. Oh,  my  children,"  continued  the  vener- 
able man,  "  for  by  that  name  my  years,  if  not 
my  blood,  may  claim  the  privilege  to  call  you, 
calm  these  stormy  passions*  Here  is  some 
great  error,  the  sorrow  of  it  is  deep,  alas,  irre- 
mediable— yet  God  can  work  all  things  to  his 
will.  Be  at  peace,  trust  to  him,  hope  for  the 
best,  and  cease  these  dreadful  contests  that 
must  end  in  loss  both  to  body  and  soul.  I  will 
see  this  unhappy  young  man  restored  in  safety 
to  his  father." 

Whilst  the  aged  Gianville  spoke,  Margaret 
was  borne  from  the  chamber,  supported  on  the 
one  side  by  her  husband,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  cruel  Lady  Howard,  who,  while  she  gazed 
on  the  victim  of  her  own  arts  and  perfidy,  as 
Margaret  in  a  state  almost  of  insensibility  leant 
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her  liead  on  the  bosom  of  her  enemy,  felt  not 
one  pitying  pang.  Her  only  feeling  was  that 
of  bitter  envy,  to  see  how  dearly  her  unhappy 
rival  was  beloved  by  John  Fitz,  even  at  the 
moment  when  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

After  Margaret  was  gone,  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  exhausted  by  the  unremitting  suf- 
ferings he  had  undergone  both  in  mind  and 
body,  now  sunk  down,  nearly  speechless,  on 
a  chair.  Deep  passion,  like  the  paroxysm  of  a 
fever,  had,  for  a  time,  given  to  him  a  more  than 
natural  degree  of  strength.  But  that  first  burst 
of  passion  was  past,  and  he  now  felt,  when  de- 
prived of  its  unnatural  stimulus,  even  a  greater 
degree  of  weakness  than  he  had  before  ex- 
perienced. Glanville  performed  those  offices 
dictated  by  humanity  with  the  kindest  atten- 
tion. He  sent  his  son  Francis  to  break,  as 
gently  as  possible,  to  Sir  Hugh  Fitz,  the  in- 
telUgence  that  his  beloved  son  John  was  yet 
alive,  and  to  state  the  unhappy  circumstances 
under  which  he  so  abruptly  returned,  and  had 
made  his  appearance  at  Kilworthy. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Sir  Hugh,  in  whose 
breast  a  strange  combination  of  joy  and  sorrow 
now  mingled  together,  joy  to  find  his  dear  boy 
alive,  and  sorrow  for  his  deep  distress,  set  off 
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instantly,  accompanied  by  nearly  all  his  house- 
hold, for  Kil worthy.  We  pass  in  silence  the 
meeting  between  the  father  and  son.  The  good 
old  man  caused  John  Fitz  to  be  removed  with 
the  greatest  care  to  Fitz-ford,  where  nature  was 
unable  to  support  such  accumulated  sufferings, 
and  a  dangerous  fever  with  which  the  unhappy 
youth  was  seized  threatened  to  end  at  once  both 
his  sorrows  and  his  life, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Patience,  unmov'd,  no  marvel  though  she  pause  ; 

They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause. 

A  w^retched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity, 

We  bid  be  quiet,  vs^hen  we  hear  it  cry  j 

But  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain, 

As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain. 

love's  labour  lost. 

We  shall  now  touch  briefly  on  such  circum- 
stances as  form  a  connective  link  with  the 
events  it  will  be  our  task  to  record  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages  of  this  volume.  To  pass  them 
in  silence  would  occasion  some  obscurity,  and 
no  small  difficulty  in  estimating  the  various 
motives  that  led  to  consequences  of  so  much 
import. 

The  natural  strength  of  John  Fitz's  constitu- 
tion, assisted  by  youth,  and  the  unremitting 
care  of  his  affectionate  father,  finally  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  that  raging  fever  which 
rendered  him  delirious  during  its  continuance, 
and  threatened  his  life.  After  his  recovery,  sO 
soon  as  he  could  bear  the  mention  of  the  sub.- 
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ject,  Sir  Hugh  informed  him  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  Margaret's  marriage  with 
Slanning,  as  far,  at  least,  as  they  were  known 
to  him,  and  insisted  much  on  the  probabiUty  of 
the  truth  of  all  that  Slanning  had  averred  re- 
specting it;  since  he,  Sir  Hugh,  declared  he 
had  never  received  one  of  those  letters  which 
John  Fitz  had  written  to  him  during  his  im- 
prisonment. 

The  astonishment  of  the  son,  on  hearing  this, 
may  be  readily  understood ;  and  he  summoned 
to  his  presence  his  servant,  Andrew  Morton,  to 
whose  care  they  had  been  committed,  and  who 
had  undertaken  to  get  them  conveyed  in  safety 
to  England.  Sir  Hugh,  who  still  loved  to  show 
his  legal  skill  when  an  occasion  for  so  doing 
presented  itself,  undertook  to  cross  question 
the  man  himself,  and  to  sift  the  affair  to  the 
bottom.  He  did  so,  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
but  Andrew,  who  had  an  impenetrable  effron- 
tery, and  was  more  artful  in  shifting  a  point 
than  even  the  old  lawyer  himself,  still  insisted, 
without  in  the  least  deviating  from  his  first 
tale,  on  the  account  he  had  always  given  of  the 
transaction;  namely,  that  he  had  consigned 
those  letters  to  the  charge  of  a  certain  mer- 
chant who  was  allowed  to  traffic  in  the  town 
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where  his  master  was  held  a  prisoner,  and  who, 
it  was  known,  had  conducted  many  affairs  rela- 
tive to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ,•  a  thing  fre- 
quently winked  at  on  the  payment  of  certain 
sums  to  a  venal  officer  who  acted  under  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  He,  Morton,  had,  on  cer- 
tain assurances  of  safety,  (for  so  he  varnished 
this  tale  of  falsehood)  given  all  the  letters  into 
the  hands  of  this  merchant.  What  became  of 
them  afterwards  it  was,  of  course,  quite  be- 
yond his  power  to  say;  they,  probably,  had 
been  stopped  in  their  passage  by  the  enemy. 
As  to  the  one  written  as  soon  as  his  master, 
John  Fitz,  arrived  in  England,  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Slanning,  Andrew  Morton  having  himself,  as 
he  offered  to  attest  on  oath,  forwarded  it  to  Sir 
Nicholas,  he  could  not  but  think  it  must  have 
been  received  by  him,  unless  indeed  the  bearer, 
as  it  often  happened,  might  have  been  robbed 
by  the  outlaws  who  infested  the  country,  and 
who  had  made  his  master  a  captive  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner. 

This  was  all  that  resulted  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  treacherous  servant,  whose  generous 
master  never  once  suspected  (for  he  had  been 
remarkably  kind  to  this  man,)  that  he  was 
capable  of  betraying  him,  even  had  the  greatest 
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temptation  been  offered  for  so  doing.  Though 
John  Fitz,  from  the  fact  that  his  father  had 
been  deceived  by  the  report  of  his  death,  was 
in  some  degree  persuaded  to  think  Slanning 
less  treacherous  than  he  had  at  first  beheved, 
and  on  that  account  was  prevailed  with  to  drop 
his  purpose  of  calling  him  to  the  field  to  avenge 
his  quarrel;  yet  a  douht  still  hung  upon  his 
mind  respecting  that  last  fatal  letter.  Had 
Slanning  received  it  or  not  ?  it  was  hit  a  douht 
after  all;  yet  such  a  one  as  was  sufficient  to 
keep  alive  the  bitter  feelings  with  which  the 
unhappy  young  man  ever  remembered  his  suc- 
cessful rival. 

Margaret  too,  his  dearly  loved,  and  still 
fondly  regretted  Margaret,  she  had  planted  a 
poisoned  arrow  in  his  heart,  that  festered  the 
wound  it  made.  He  could  allow  much  for  her 
deserted  state — much  for  the  persuasions  that 
had  been  employed,  he  doubted  not,  to  win  her 
affections  from  him ;  but  still  those  dark  hints, 
those  few  but  insiduous  words  dropped  by  Lady 
Howard,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  gave 
her  consent  to  the  marriage,  still  rung  in  his 
ears  ;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  them  added 
gall  to  bitterness.  And  a  deep  and  cherished 
sense  of  slighted  love  and  abused  confideuce 
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;  ei2:bed  in  secret  on  his  mind,  rendered  life  a 
..urthen,  and  changed  not  only  his  manners, 
)ut,  in  a  great  degree,  his  character. 

Painful  as  were  these  feelings,  yet,  in  one 
respect,  they  were  productive  of  good ;  they 
awakened  his  pride,  that  pride  which  has  saved 
many  a  man  from  a  broken  heart.  John  Fitz,  in 
the  midst  of  numerous  virtues,  still  nourished 
some  faults  that  were  akin  to  vices ; — he  could 
not  readily  forgive.  And  though  in  cooler  mo*= 
ments  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  his  father 
to  lay  aside  his  purpose  of  resentment,  he  never 
renounced  the  feelings  that  had  inspired  it. 
Pride  supported  him  in  bearing  his  injuries  and 
his  sorrows  like  a  man  ;  it  gave  him  that  degree 
of  strength  which  enabled  him  to  assume  be- 
fore the  world  an  aspect  bordering  on  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  late  events ;  for  there  was  no- 
thing he  dreaded  so  much  as  pity,  a  sympathy 
that  often  offends  the  disappointed  instead  of 
soothing  the  irritation  of  their  mind.  Pity  to 
an  angry  man,  or  to  one  soured  by  injury, 
breathes,  in  its  consolations,  nothing  but  con- 
tempt. 

To  avoid  this,  John  Fitz,  after  his  recovery, 
instead  of  shunning  society  courted  it,  and 
aiFected  to  join  in  those  sports  and  amusements 
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congenial  to  his  station  and  bis  years.  But  the 
effort  was  too  painful  long  to  be  maintained  in 
public ;  and,  changing  at  once  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  he  resolved  once  more  to  court 
danger  and  death  in  a  foreign  land.  He  was 
alone  deterred  from  this  resolution  by  the  tears, 
the  entreaties,  the  sorrows  of  his  aged  father, 
who,  desirous  to  see  him  settled  and  happy,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife.  Lady  Fitz,  now 
urged  upon  his  son  a  proposal  of  marriage  with 
the  wealthy  Lady  Howard,  against  whose  per- 
son and  accomplishments  nothing  could  be 
said ;  and  Sir  Hugh  assured  Fitz  that  the  pro- 
posal had  been  advocated  by  her  kinsman, 
Glanville,  who  had  told  him  in  confidence  that 
the  lady  herself  eagerly  desired  the  union. 

To  bring  about  a  marriage  between  her  son 
and  a  person  of  such  wealth,  rank  and  conse- 
quence as  Lady  Howard,  appeared  to  the  proud 
Lady  Fitz  a  point  above  all  things  to  be  de- 
sired. But  she  went  imprudently  to  work,  and 
by  straining  the  bow  nearly  broke  it ;  for,  irri- 
tated by  her  constantly  tormenting  him  with 
the  subject,  and  as  constantly  contriving  that 
he  and  Lady  Howard  should  meet,  John  Fitz 
not  only  openly  slighted  this  haughty  woman, 
who  had  played  so  wicked  a  part,  in  the  hope 
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to  gain  him  in  the  end,  but  positively  refused 
his  consent  ever  to  think  of  such  a  union,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  her  presence  as  well  as  the 
solicitations  of  his  mother,  adopted  a  course  of 
life  that  gave  his  father  the  deepest  regrets,  as 
it  kept  his  son  so  much  apart  from  him. 

To  explain  this,  we  must  here  state  that  at 
the  period  of  our  narrative,  Lidford  Castle  was 
held  to  be  a  place  of  some  consequence,  being 
capable  of  defence  in  case  of  any  public  dis- 
turbance ;  and  was  used  also  as  a  prison,  where 
criminals  were  not  only  confined  but  tried  and 
sometimes  executed.  This  castle,  so  strong  in 
itself,  and  so  remarkable  in  its  situation,  was 
never  given  but  to  a  governor  of  known  bravery 
and  loyalty.  The  late  governor  had  died  sud- 
denly ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  event,  John  Fitz 
made  a  journey  to  London,  expressly  to  solicit 
the  interest  of  his  friends,  to  obtain  for  him  the 
vacant  post;  a  gloomy  and  solitary  employ, 
though  one  of  honour,  that  was  perfectly  in 
unison  with  the  present  frame  of  his  mind. 

General  Norris,  under  whom  he  had  served 
in  Flanders,  introduced  him  to  the  court  of  the 
maiden  queen  ;  and  Elizabeth,  never  indifferent 
to  grace  and  manly  beauty,  was  struck  with 
the  appearance    of  Fitz,    notwithstanding  the 
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settled  melancholy  of  his  countenance.  And  so 
much  was  his  bravery  extolled,  whilst  acting  in 
her  army  in  the  Netherlands,  that  she  not  only 
made  him  governor  of  Lid  ford  Castle,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  suit,  but  bestowed  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood  with  her  own  hand.  On 
his  return  to  Devon,  Sir  John  Fitz  immediately 
sequestered  himself  in  Lidford,  where  he  led 
a  strange,  moody  and  solitary  life,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  largely  here- 
after. 

Sir  Nicholas  and  Lady  Slanning  next  demand 
our  attention.  Their  marriage,  as  it  may  readily 
be  supposed,  was  not  one  capable  of  exciting 
envy.  The  strict  principles  of  Margaret  made 
her  fully  conscious  of  what  she  owed  to  duty  ; 
and  that  now  she  ivas  the  wife  of  another,  it  was 
weak,  if  not  [crimxinal,  to  look  back  with  fond 
recollections  and  bitter  regrets  on  the  past.  In- 
fluenced by  these  just  reflections,  for  there  is 
a  plain  sense  and  no  sophistry  in  the  laws  of 
virtue,  she  was  rigid  in  the  observance  of  her 
duties  as  a  wife ;  she  was,  in  fact,  more  watch- 
ful over  her  least  action  than,  perhaps,  she 
would  have  been,  had  her  mind  been  so  at  ease 
as  to  render  such  a  watchfulness  unnecessary. 
A  proper  conduct  in  life  is  within  the  scope  of 
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^very  virtuous  and  discriminating  mind  ;  but  the 
feelings  that  prompt  it  are  less  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  own  discretion ;  and  sometimes  they 
"will  rebel  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  subdue  them. 
Thus  it  was  with  Lady  Slaiining.  Her  vciy 
efforts  to  forget  were  attended  with  painful  re- 
xjollections ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  her  sense 
of  duty,  she  could  not  banish  from  her  mind 
what,  indeed,  continually  presented  itself  to 
her,  by  the  force  of  daily  circumstances,  how 
little  congeniality  there  was  between  her  feelings, 
her  ideas,  her  taste,  and  those  of  her  husband. 
Yet  she  endeavoured  to  be  happy  ;  she  endea- 
voured at  least  to  be  contented  ;  but  all,  with 
her,  was  endeavour;  there  was  nothing  of  that 
spontaneous  cheerfulness,  that  conscious  satis- 
faction of  a  calm  and  happy  mind,  which, 
having  no  feelings  to  contend  with,  nothing 
that  is  painful  to  subdue,  shows  itself  in  a 
thousand  little  words  and  deeds  too  minute  for 
description;  yet,  having  a  powerful  influence  on 
domestic  life,  when  repeated  in  succession,  like 
drops  of  water,  which  taken  separately  are  of 
small  consequence,  but  by  continual  falhng 
will  fill  a  vessel  to  its  brim. 

Margaret's  thoughts  were   melancholy  ;  her 
conversation  naturally  partook  of  their  colour. 

VOL.  Ill,  E 
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She  felt  the  society  of  the  world  oppressive, 
and  she  shunned  it  as  much  as  possible,  with- 
out absolutely  refusing  a  compHance  with  the 
will  of  her  husband*  She  became  more  than 
ever  zealous  in  her  mistaken  religious  opinions  ; 
but  her  rehgion,  so  enthusiastically  pursued, 
seemed  to  speak  a  mind  that  sought  to  find  it 
merely  as  a  shelter  from  misery,  rather  than  a 
cheering  influence  which  should  make  her  con- 
tented and  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  whilst  it  fitted  her  for  a  better.  She  care- 
fully avoided,  also,  the  least  mention  of  the 
name  of  John  Fitzj  a  thing  which  in  itself 
proved  she  could  not  name  him  with  indifference. 
All  these  circumstances  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  who,  though 
a  person  of  less  refinement  in  mind  and  manners 
than  his  wife,  possessed  a  shrewd  penetration 
in  observing  her  state  of  feelings,  sharpened 
as  was  that  penetration  by  the  value  he  had  for 
her. 

He  saw  she  was  unhappy  ;  and,  conscious  as 
he  was  of  the  affection  in  which  he  held  her 
himself,  he  expected  her  feelings  should  be  the 
same  to  him.  His  self-love  was  offended  by 
the  cast  of  melancholy  which  she  could  neither 
banish   from   her  countenance,  nor  from  her 
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manner  to  him,  and  he  acted  unwisely;  for, 
instead  of  suffering  time  to  take  its  course, 
instead  of  endeavouring  by  a  patient  tender- 
ness to  gain  an  interest  in  the  heart  of  Mar- 
garet, which  should  conquer  her  early  inclina- 
tions as  well  as  her  sorrows  and  regrets,  he 
reproached  her  severely  with  her  coldness ; 
and  thus  by  sharp  words  added  to  the  very 
bitterness  of  those  feelings  of  whose  existence 
he  complained  ;  till,  finding  his  reproaches  pro- 
duced no  effect,  but  that  of  increasing  her 
unhappiness,  there  were  moments  when, because 
he  was  moody  and  dissatisfied  at  home,  he 
would  lay  the  blame  of  all  his  discomforts  to  the 
score  of  the  marriage  state  itself. 

Margaret  also  was  not  free  from  blame  in  her 
conduct ;  for,  though  possessed  of  a  warm  heart 
and  steady  principles  of  virtue,  she  was,  never- 
theless, like  all  human  beings,  not  free  from 
those  faults  and  infirmities  which  increase  by 
indulgence.  Thus  she  was  apt  to  dwell  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  had  of  late  allowed 
herself  to  think  more  of  her  husband's  deficien- 
cies than  of  his  many  virtues.  She  felt  too 
his  unkindness,  and  exaggerated  the  view  of  it 
in  her  own  mind  till  she  fancied  herself  deeply 
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injured,  and  used  that  idea  as  a  licence  the  less 
to  restrain  her  wandering  thoughts  and  silent 
regrets.  These  feverish  and  irritating  feelings 
affected  her  temper ;  so  that,  at  times,  she 
showed  even  a  degree  of  fretfulness  and  mur- 
muring that  was  once  wholly  opposite  to  her 
character,  and  to  the  native  sweetness  of  her 
disposition.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  thus  easily 
may  the  best-disposed  fall  into  faults,  unless 
they  constantly  watch  against  them ;  for  how 
many,  in  the  mature  season  of  their  lives,  do 
things  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  would 
have  deemed  themselves  incapable  even  of  con- 
templating as  possible. 

Thus  by  slow,  yet  certain,  degrees,  dissatis- 
faction, coldness,  and  want  of  mutual  confi- 
dence, that  deadly  blow  to  married  peace,  took 
place  between  Slanning  and  his  wife.  Mar- 
garet learnt  to  fear  her  husband ;  and  fear 
locked  her  heart  and  lips.  She  felt  deeply  his 
unkindness,  and  kept  those  ieelings  to  herself; 
and  thus  brooded  over  sorrow  till  it  became 
habitual  from  indulgence.  Sir  Nicholas  also, 
who  saw  that  at  times  he  had  added  to  the 
uneasiness  of  his  wife  by  his  reproaches,  learnt 
at  last  no  longer  to  utter  his  complaints  j  but 
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in  now  doing  so  he  resorted  to  a  conduct  more 
to  be  feared  even  than  his  former  manner, 
since  mutual  silence,  a  mutual  desire  for  restraint 
in  an  union  so  intimate  as  that  of  a  married  life, 
invariably  ends  in  suspicion  and  mistrust ;  prov- 
ing by  experience,  and  often  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  the  very  failings  of  man  and  wife  are  not 
half  so  offensive,  nor  so  dangerous  in  their  con- 
sequences, as  the  practice  of  concealing  them 
from  each  other. 

We  must  here  speak  of  Lady  Howard.  Sh^ 
was,  in  her  exterior,  the  same ;  because  she  had 
a  greater  power  over,  and  a  stronger  motive, 
than  any  of  the  above-named  persons,  for  con- 
cealing her  feelings,  whatever  they  might  be  ; 
but  of  all  engaged  in  these  unhappy  transac- 
tions, none  was  so  deeply,  so  entirely  changed 
as  herself.  Sir  John  Fitz,  her  once-beloved 
John  Fitz — for  whose  sake  she  had  put  in  prac- 
tice those  arts  which  have  to  this  day  consigned 
her  name  with  infamy  to  posterity — he  had 
slighted,  neglected,  and,  worse  than  all,  \\did  pub- 
licly scorned  and  rejected  her.  Was  this  a  thing 
to  be  forgiven  ?  Lady  Howard  now  became 
an  instance  of  the  truth  of  what  the  poet  has 
so  forcibly  declared,  when  describing  the  power 
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of  slighted  love  turned  to  bitterness,  in  a  vehe- 
ment mind. 

"  Great  passions  then,  when  turned  to  their  reverse. 
Keep  their  degree,  and  are  great  passions  still." 

Her  love  had  been  indeed  great,  if  such  selfish 
feelings,  as  were  hers,  deserve  the  name.  Her 
hatred  of  him,  who  had  repaid  that  love  with 
scorn,  was  as  strong,  as  active,  as  enduring. 
"  Sir  John  Fitz,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  "  has 
now  made  me  his  debtor.  I  owe  him  a  deep 
account  for  his  contempt;  I  lo'tU  requite  it." 
Such  were  her  feelings  ;  and  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity might,  for  the  present,  keep  them  within 
bounds ;  but  not  one  of  them  was  suffered  to 
lose  its  force.  She  thought,  she  calculated,  she 
waited  patiently,  ^^like  the  bird  of  prey  which 
sits  upon  the  bough,  whilst  some  little  flutterer 
flies  unconscious  of  danger  around,  and  waits 
but  the  proper  moment  to  dart  upon  its  victim, 
and  to  strike  it  down  with  sharp  and  unrelent- 
ing talons. 

Lady  Howard  was  an  instance,  we  hope  a  rare 
one,  of  a  mind  so  cruel,  that  to  exercise  cruelty 
became  at  last  to  her  habitual.  Just  such  ano- 
ther woman  was  the  celebrated  Countess  of 
Somerset,    who,    in   the   succeeding   reign   of 
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James,  became  the  instigator  of  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Ov-erbury ;  and,  like  the  Coun- 
tess of  Somerset,  Lady  Howard  also  employed 
an  agent,  Betsy  Grimbal,  who  was  quite  as 
wicked  as  the  witch  and  poison-vender,  Mrs, 
Turner.  Whatever  were  her  designs  in  regard 
to  Fitz,  she  cast  over  them  a  veil  of  impene- 
trable obscurity.  She  shrouded  herself  in  hypo- 
crisy ;  so  that  whilst  she  hated  Margaret  with 
a  degree  of  bitterness  now  tenfold  deeper,  since 
the  refusal  of  John  Fitz  to  become  her  own 
suitor,  yet  she  sedulously  paid  her  every  re- 
spectful and  almost  kind  attention;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  so  much  sought  and  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  the  husband  of  her  "dear 
friend,"  for  so  she  would  call  Margaret,  that 
many  persons  whispered  they  wondered  Lady 
Slanning  was  not  jealous  of  the  growing  inti- 
macy of  Sir  Nicholas  and  Lady  Howard, 

In  some  of  these  measures,  it  should  seem, 
she  paid  less  attention  to  prudence,  or  to  public 
opinion,  than  might  be  expected.  But  she  was 
a  person  of  great  fortune,  noble  birth  and  ele- 
vated rank,  and  as  such  she  dared  do  things 
that  a  woman  in  a  humble  station  would  have 
been  condemned  for  even  attempting;  so  much, 
in  all  ages,  has  wealth  and  rank  assumed  to 
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itself  the  power  of  disregarding  customs  and 
received  opinions  respecting  propriety,  when 
such  disregard  to  conduct  might  suit  with  con- 
venience, inchnation  or  caprice;  and  so  just  is 
that  common  remark,  that  the  poor  are  below 
censure,  whilst  the  great  are  above  it. 

We  must  now  speak  of  Standwich.  Yet  as 
this  part  of  our  narrative,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
him,  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  public 
transactions  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  he 
lived,  we  shall  here  do  it  as  briefly  as  possible  ; 
not  wishing  to  introduce  in  our  pages  more 
matters  of  a  public  nature  than  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  developement  of  the  melan- 
choly tale,  in  which  he  bore  so  prominent  a 
part.  His  machinations,  his  connections  with 
those  desperate  men  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
great  plot,  as  it  was  called,  which  ended  by  its 
premature  discovery  in  bringing  the  Scottish 
queen  to  the  block,  is  known,  we  presume,  to 
all  our  readers,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the  chief 
actors  in  that  plot  were  concerned.  Standwich, 
it  will  be  remembered^  we  left  not  many  months 
before  active  in  the  cause  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion, and  exulting  in  the  promised  success  of 
this  dreadful  undertaking.  For  some  time  all 
things  ran  smooth  ;   but,  though,  still  and  deep 
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were  those  dark  waters  of  strife  that  threatened 
to  engulph  Elizabeth,  their  course  was  watched 
with  an  anxious  and  steady  eye.  Not  a  move- 
ment was  made  by  the  conspirators,  not  a  plan 
concerted,  not  a  correspondence  held  with  their 
most  distant  associates,  but  what  was  noted  and 
detected  by  the  great  statesman  Walsingham, 
whose  means  were  so  secret,  yet  so  decisive, 
that,  when  these  designs  were  on  the  very  eve  of 
consummation,  he  caused  every  leader  of  them 
in  London  to  be  seized,  and  placed  in  such  sure 
keeping,  that  not  a  hope  was  left  to  them. 

Ballard,  the  friend  of  Standwich,  Babington, 
and  others,  suffered  ;  and  we  need  only  add 
that  many  of  these  rebels  confessed  the  names 
of  their  associates  before  they  were  executed. 
One  of  their  number  acknowledged  that  George 
Standwich,  as  well  as  Cuthbert  Mayne  and  Sir 
Thomas  Morley,  were  in  league  to  spread  insur- 
rection through  the  western  counties,  and  that 
Standwich  held  in  readiness  a  body  of  lawless 
men,  whose  crimes  rendered  them  obnoxious  to 
the  government,  and  who  awaited  but  the 
signal  of  their  leader  to  join  any  enterprise, 
however  desperate.  Information  of  this  was 
instantly  conveyed  to  Exeter,  accompanied  by 
a  warrant  from  the  privy  council,  to  apprehend 
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Morley,  Cutbbert  Mayne,  and  Standwich,  as 
the  great  agents  of  a  disaffected  party  in  the 
west. 

On  account  of  the  singular  manner  in  which 
Standwich  had  hitherto  eluded  all  attempts  at 
detection,  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  secure  him.  The  way,  therefore,  in  which 
it  was  to  be  effected,  became  a  subject  of  serious 
consideration  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
It  was  finally  resolved  to  entrap  him  by  one  of 
his  own  agents,  a  miserable  being  already  in 
custody,  and  under  sentence  of  death  ;  to  whom 
hopes  of  pardon,  as  far  as  affected  his  hfe,  were 
held  out,  provided  Standwich  should  be  se- 
cured. Life  is  sweet  to  all,  and  especially  to 
those  who,  it  may  be  in  general  remarked,  are 
most  ready  to  deprive  others  of  that  blessing. 

The  agent  of  Standwich  did  not  therefore 
hesitate  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  his 
master,  and  willingly  pointed  out  to  the  offi- 
cers of  government  a  certain  place  on  Dart- 
moor, where,  at  a  certain  time,  the  imprisoned 
rebel  had  been  commanded  to  meet  his  leader, 
for  the  ])urpose  of  bearing  some  communica- 
tions he  had  to  make  to  the  conspirators,  who, 
unknown  as  yet  to  Standwich,  had  been  also 
secured,  and  even  executed  in  London. 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  spot  named  was 
Vixen  Tor,  that  very  spot  where,  at  the  opening 
of  these  volumes,  the  celebrated  outlaw  had 
encountered  Levi,  the  Jew,  in  carrying  on  his 
traffic  for  the  silver  ore,  so  illegally  worked  by 
the  robber  miners.  The  officers  concealed  them- 
selves behind  this  vast  and  insulated  rock,  and, 
as  soon  as  Standwich  drew  near  it,  rushed  upon, 
disarmed  and  bound  him.  In  a  few  hours  he 
was  laid  a  prisoner,  heavily  ironed,  in  Lidford 
castle. 
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CHAPTER  Y: 


We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another  : — • 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter  * 


The  Gods  are  just,  andof  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instiuments  to  scourge  us. 


SHAKSPEARE'. 


LiDFORD,   whose  romantic   glen,    waterfall,, 
bridge  and  castle,  form  such  objects  of  delight 
to  the  traveller  in  the  west  of  England,  now 
becomes  a  scene  of  importance  in  our  tale ;  nor 
can  we  pass  unnoticed  a  spot  so  striking,  from 
its   traditionary  as   well  as  its  local  interest.. 
Though  now  scarcely  rising  into  the  importance 
of  a  village,  Lidford  was  once  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, that  Julius  Caesar  and  his  army  is 
said   to  have   been   there   entertained   on    his 
second  arrival  in  Britain.     It  was  pillaged  by 
the  Danes,  when  they  burnt  the  original  abbey 
of  Tavistock,  and  rose  into  opulence  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy.     This  romantic  town  is  situ- 
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ated  about  seven  miles  from  Tavistock,  and 
affords  a  boundless  field  for  the  lover  of  nature 
in  her  most  wild  and  picturesque  forms. 

The  castle,  which  still  exists,  though  fallen 
into  decay,  and  now,  disrobed  of  its  mantle  of 
ivy,  looks   but  a  plain  and   heavy  mass,  was 
once  a  structure  of  considerable  strength  ;  at 
no  period,  however,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its   architecture.      It  was  a   square,   stone 
building,  of  prodigious  thickness  in  its  walls, 
but  plain  in  its  external   surface ;    and,  as  it 
stands  upon  a  large    raised  mound  of  earth, 
overlooking  every  surrounding  object,  it  may  not 
inaptly  be  compared  to  a  sturdy  and  weather- 
beaten    sentinel  on  his  post.     Before  the  en- 
trance of  the  castle  was  seen  a  &pacious  area, 
with  a  gentle  slope,   inclosed  by  two  parallel 
mounds  :  at  the  termination  of  this  the  ground 
becomes   precipitous,  and  continues  its  steep 
descent,   the   opposite  side  of  the  dell   being 
equally  precipitous,  till  it  meets  the  river  near 
the  bridge.     The   castle,  standing  on   a   spot 
possessing  such  natural  advantages,  must  have 
derived   peculiar  strength  from   its    situation; 
especially  as  every  approach  to  it  was  cut  off, 
excepting  that    to  the  north-west — a  circum- 
stance which,  no  doubt,  determined  the  choice 
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of  ground  with  its  warlike  founder  of  ancient 
times. 

From  this  elevation  the  river  is  seen,  after 
passing  the  bridge  and  chasm,  to  v^^ind  through 
the  deep  woody  glen,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  cascade.  We  ought 
here  to  notice,  that  though  the  castle  of  Lid- 
ford  was  too  confined  and  inconvenient  to  admit 
the  governor  of  it  to  reside  there  constantly, 
yet  on  occasions  of  emergency  he  retired  within 
its  walls;  at  other  times  he  lived  in  a  spacious 
house,  near  the  castle  and  town,  of  which  at  the 
present  day  not  the  smallest  vestige  remains. 
•  Having  said  thus  much  of  Lidford,  and  for- 
merly of  the  manner  of  life  pursued  by  Sir  John 
Fitz,  who  was  the  ruler  of  it,  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  within  the  prison  walls  of  the 
castle,  where  George  Standwich  had  been  com- 
mitted after  his  arrest.  The  dungeon  in  which 
he  was  immured  (and  which  may  still  be  seen 
by  the  curious  traveller,)  was  situated  under 
ground — a  small,  narrow  and  damp  apartment, 
with  walls  whose  thickness  seemed  designed  to 
"  laugh  to  scorn''  the  power  of  time  itself.  The 
huge  stones  of  which  they  were  composed  sup- 
ported many  a  strong  ring  and  iron  chain,  the 
ensigns  of  that  captivity  here  to  be  found  in  all 
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its  most  rigid  forms.  The  air,  from  the  want  of 
a  free  circulation,  smelt  earthy  and  unwhole- 
some; and  there  was  nothing  to  relieve  the 
desolation  of  the  place,  excepting  a  lamp  that 
hung  from  the  groined  ceihng,  and  threw  around 
a  flickering  and  uncertain  light.  Windows 
there  were  none;  and  the  dungeon  itself  was 
only  accessible  by  a  ladder,  thrust  down  from 
a  trap-door  that  communicated  with  the  apart- 
ment above. 

In  this  cell  of  gloom  and  misery  sat  George 
Standwich,  his  limbs  reclined  upon  a  heap  of 
straw  that  was  spread  on  the  ground,  his  back 
resting  against  the  wall,  his  head  bent  upon  his 
bosom,  and  his  hands  secured  by  a  chain  of 
some  length,  which  was  fastened  to  one  of 
those  rings  or  staples  in  the  wall. 

Standwich,  whose  vices  were  of  the  blackest 
character,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
which  he  was  so  unworthy  a  member,  was  even 
savage  in  its  activity,  still  possessed  that 
strength  of  mind  which  in  moments  of  peril 
becomes  firmer  and  more  capable  of  enduring ; 
like  those  rocks  of  ice  that  increase  in  strength 
as  the  elements  without  become  more  bitter  and 
severe.  In  the  countenance  of  Standwich 
might  now  be  seen  no  expression  either  of  joy 
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or  sorrow,  but  a  fixed,  stern  and  unmoved  de- 
meanour, that  showed  the  hardened  determina- 
tion of  his  mind  to  bear  all  extremes  with  firm- 
ness and  constancy  :  a  conduct  which  adds  so 
much  of  dignity  to  adverse  fortune  as  in  some 
measure  to  command  our  respect  even  for  the 
criminaL 

Whilst  Standwich  thus  sat  reclining  in  his- 
cell,  on  the  third  day  after  his  arrest,  at  the 
usual  hour  of  receiving  food,  he  observed,  when 
the  ladder  was  let  down  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying it  to  him,  that  another  person  followed' 
the  attendant  with  some  caution ;  and  as  the 
young  man  re-ascended  after  doing  his  neces- 
sary duty,  the  stranger  said  to  him,  softly, 
"  I  will  not  tarry  long;  so  do  you  stay  for  me- 
in  the  chamber  above,  and  all  will  be  well." 

The  attendant  quitted  the  dungeon,  drawing 
up  the  ladder  afterhim  as  usual,  and  left  Stand- 
wich alone  with  his  new  companion.  The  pri- 
soner looked  up,  as  his  visitant  doffed  the  large 
and  slouched  hat  he  wore  upon  his  head,  so  as 
to  shade  his  face ;  he  threw  aside  his  cloak. 
Standwich  instantly  recognized  the  white  beard 
and  the  shrewd,  withered  features  of  Levi  the 
Jew. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  Captain  Standwich  ?  " 
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said  the  old  man ;  '^  I  am  come  to  seek  you  out 

in   the   day   of  your  captivity,    and  to  render 

back,  as   far  as  so  poor  a  man  as  I  am  may  do 

it,  that  good  deed  you   once  did  to  me — I  have 

not  forgot  that,  but  for  the  strength  of  thy  arm 

and  of  thy  good  bow,  I   had  fallen  before  the 

fury  of  a  beast  of  the  forest,  that  pursued  me 

even  as  a  bear  doth  him  who  hath  robbed  her 

of  her  whelps ;  but  thy  foot,  swift  as  the  roe 

upon  the  mountain,  sped  to  aid  me,  and  thou 

didst  slay  the  beast,  even  as  did   the  Captain 

of  David  the  lion  in  the  pit  upon  a  snowy  day." 

"    And    how  came    you   hither?"    inquired 

Stand wich.  "  In  this  place,    I   thought,  none 

came  but  those  who  now  gave  me  the  means  to 

sustain  life ;  that  I  may  be   spared   to  become 

a  public  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  the  common 

herd  hereafter.     I  want  nothing  that  you  can 

do,  old  man,  — leave  me  to  my  fate." 

"  But  I  will  not  leave  you  to  your  fate,"" 
replied  Levi ;  "  no  more  than  you  left  me  to 
the  fury  of  the  savage  animal,  whose  least 
gripe  would  have  been  death.  How  I  came 
hither,  I  will  tell  anon. — That  fearful  woman, 
Betsy  Grimbal,  who  dares  not  approach  near 
your  prison,   lest  she  should   fall   within   tlie 
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bonds  of  your  oppressors,  she  has  been  with 
me." 

"  What  to  do  ?  "  cried  Standwich  eagerly. 

'*  Nothing  but  this/'  answered  Levi;  "  she 
counselled  me,  if  I  would  render  you  a  service, 
that  I  should  first  apprise  the  Lady  Slanning 
of  your  condition ;  for  she  averred,  that  the 
wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  was  bound  to  you  by  some 
strange  ties,  that  could  only  be  broken  by 
death." 

"  And  have  you  done  this?"  said  Standwich. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Levi.  '^  Lady  Slanning 
knows  you  are  a  prisoner  for  the  sake  of  your 
pohtical  practices  and  opinions ;  for  the  sake 
of  your  faith ;  and  that  too  under  a  warrant 
from  the  State.  This  done,  Betsy  Grimbal 
bade  me  next  seek  out  at  Lidford  one  Andrew 
Morton,  a  servant  of  Sir  John  Fitz,  and 
but  lately  appointed  by  his  master  as  head 
keeper  of  the  prisoners  in  this  castle.  Morton, 
she  also  said,  was  bound  to  you  for  services 
you  rendered  him  in  the  Low  Countries,  when 
he  had  some  connection  with  you.  She  bid  me 
give  that  fellow  gold,  and  ask  his  help  to  gain 
admission  to  you. — I  have  done  all  these  things, 
and  at  some  venture  of  my  own  safety  I  have 
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come  hither  to  show  you  that  a  Jew  can  be 
grateful  to  the  Christian  to  whom  he  owes  life/' 

"  You  are  come  then/'  said  Standwich,  "  to 
see  him  die.  I  am  ready  to  meet  death  ;  and 
if  I  sorrow  for  aught,  it  is  not  for  my  own  fate, 
but  for  the  fate  of  those  who  have  perished  in 
a  cause  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  lives, 
had  they  been  mine,  to  save- from  shipwreck. — 
Can  you,  Levi,  tell  me  any  tidings  of  my  un- 
happy friends  ?  " 

"  Tidings  ! "  exclaimed  Levi,  "  aye,  and  such 
tidings,  as  I  think  will  go  nigh  to  vex  thy  soul 
to  death.  Thy  friends  are  beset  with  an  evil 
spirit,  that  makes  them  rush  on  their  own  destruc- 
tion.— Sir  Thomas  Morley,  even  as  did  Absa- 
lom, hath  stolen  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel. 
He  has  joined  his  men  with  Cuthbert  Mayne, 
and  they  have  reared  the  ensign  of  rebellion 
near  Launceston  ;  even  now  they  are  about  to 
assault  its  strong  castle.  Sir  Nicholas  Slan- 
fting  and  many  other  valiant  men  have  gone 
out  against  them,  by  their  own  free  will,  to 
assist  the  troops  of  her  Majesty  in  subduing 
this  sudden  disorder.'' 

"  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning!"  cried  Standwich, 
''  is  he  also  against  the  true  cause  ?  I  thought 
that  in  heart  he  was  an  enemy  to  Elizabeth,  and 
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to  her  heretical  rule  ; — and  he  is  leagued  against 
my  friends." 

*^  It  cannot  be  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  Eliza- 
beth," said  the  Jew,  *^  since  he  has  drawn  the 
sword  in  her  cause,  and  to  uphold  her  right 
against  the  supporters  of  Mary  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  is  like  the  contest  of  Adonijah  and 
Solomon,  when  both  would  be  a  king.  For 
though  these  be  queens,  they  are  fierce  and 
proud  in  their  anger,  and  drive  men  on  to  blood 
and  contest ;  so  that  whilst  some  cry  out  for 
Mary,  others  cry,  God  save  Elizabeth  !" 

*'  And  should  they  succeed,"  said  Stand- 
wich,  with  a  vivacity  of  manner  he  had  not 
yet  shown  in  his  discourse,  *'  we  may  yet  hope 
to  raise  a  formidable  insurrection  in  the  west, 
as  Westmorland  did  in  the  north  ;  other  coun- 
ties may  follow  our  example,  and  all  may  yet  be 
well." 

''  Succeed!"  cried  Levi;  ^' never;  do  not 
deceive  thy  mind,  George  Standwich,  with 
such  a  hope.  As  well  might  you  think,  with 
that  single  arm  of  thine,  to  root  up  the  strong 
set  oak  that  stands  as  the  lord  of  the  forest,  as 
think,  by  a  band  of  desperate  men,  to  overturn 
the  stately  throne  of  Elizabeth." 

"  Yet,"  said  Standwich,  "   while  my  brave 
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comrades  are  in  arms,  there  is  hope — and  I, 
I  am  held  down  here  by  these  base  bonds,  con- 
fined, chained,  hke  a  coward  and  a  slave." 

''  Alas  !  alas  ! "  said  the  Jew,  "  better  think, 
George  Standwich,  of  some  way  to  save  thee, 
than  talk  thus  wildly  of  what  cannot  be. — 
Trust  me,  these  rebels  will  soon  be  put  down, 
since  they  are  but  a  handful  of  men  compared 
to  the  force  that  comes  against  them,  as  I  hear, 
from  up  the  far  country.  Think  of  thy  own 
safety.  Hast  thou  no  friend  who  may  ask  mercy 
for  thee  of  those  who  sit  them  in  high  places  ? 
Hast  thou  no  friend  near  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth?'' 

"None,"  replied  Standwich.  "  There  breathes 
not  a  creature  connected  with  this  government 
who  would  ask  mercy  for  me,  even  had  I  the 
means  to  bribe  them  to  it." 

"  If  it  be  so,"  said  Levi,  "  thy  danger  is 
great  indeed  ;  for,  as  truly  as  thy  soul  liveth, 
there  is  but  a  step  between  thee  and  death." 

"  And  let  it  come,"  cried  Standwich  ;  "  I  am 
prepared.  There  is  but  one  wish  I  have  on 
earth,  but  that,  alas  !  will  be  denied  me." 

*'  Speak  it,"  said  Levi,  ^'  for  I  am  come  to 
serve  thee,  and  I  will  not  do  the  good  deed  by 
halves.     I  have  some  small  store,  the  fruit  of 
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my  labours ;  you  helped  me  to  it,  when  I  did 
traffic  with  yonder  sons  of  Behal  about  their 
silver  ore,  that  they  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  in  yon  secret  mines. — If  shekels  of  gold 
can  serve  thee,  or  help  thy  enlargement,  I  will 
tell  down  the  tale  for  thy  sake,  that  it  may  be 
well  with  thee,  and  that  thy  soul  may  live." 

**  No,"  replied  Stand wich,  "  I  would  see  my 
child.  I  would  once  more  clasp  my  daughter 
to  my  arms  before  I  died." 

"  Thy  child !  thy  daughter ! "  exclaimed  the 
Jew,  in  astonishment;  "  art  thou  a  father?" 

"  Aye,  and  a  miserable  father  too,"  said 
Standwich  :  ^'  other  parents,  the  veriest  hind 
who  toils  by  day  to  gain  his  sorry  pittance  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  even  he  enjoys  a  comfort 
that  I  have  never  known ;  he  may  bless  his 
children  as  they  cling  about  his  knees  before  he 
sleeps ;  he  may  call  them  his  without  shame  or 
sorrow ;  but  my  child  knows  not  that  she  has 
a  father.'' 

*'  What  mean  you  ?  "  cried  Levi ;  "  you  have 
always  been  a  man  of  mystery,  George  Stand- 
wich ;  but  I  never  guessed  you  had  one  tie  on 
earth  like  this." 

"  Know  it  now,  then,"  said  Standwich  ;  "  and, 
so  help  me  holy  saints  of  Heaven,  as  I  am  so 
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friendless  at  this  moment,  I  will  even  trust  thee 
with  the  whole  truth,  and  with  a  dying  father's 
last  blessing,  since  death  must  come,  to  his 
child." 

"  Death  must  come  to  all,"  said  the  Jew ; 
"  for  we  must  needs  die,  and  are  as  water  spilt 
upon  the  ground  which  cannot  be  gathered  up 
again — and  to  thee,  may  be,  the  dark  hour  will 
come  soon,  unless  something  can  be  done  for 
thy  deliverance." 

"  Hear  me,  I  beseech  you,  and  listen  with 
attention,"  said  Standwich,  *'  and  though  thou 
art  a  Jew,  vile  and  despised  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
yet  I  will  trust  thee." 

^'  Nay,  surely,  I  am  not  so  vile,"  replied 
Levi ;  ''  for  though  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
parts,  God  looketh  on  the  heart ;  and  mine  is 
merciful  to  thee." 

"  I  have  need  of  mercy,  Jew,"  said  Stand- 
wich, *'  but  not  such  mercy  as  man  can  shov/ 
to  man.  My  sins  have  been  deep  and  deadly  ; 
but  I  did  hope  to  blot  them  out  by  one  great 
deed  of  good  on  earth .  Had  our  undertaking  suc- 
ceeded, he  who  had  helped  to  give  this  lost  king- 
dom once  more  to  the  bosom  of  the  true  church 
of  Rome,  might  have  found  pardon  for  all  the 
sins  that  man  could  act.    But  we  have  failed." 
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*' Alas!"  said  Levi,  ''does  thy  faith  teach 
that  sin  can  be  washed  out  by  the  blood  that 
must  flow  from  the  sword  of  rebellion  ?  If  that 
were  true,  Absalom  might  have  been  a  prophet; 
yet  God  suffered  him  to  hang  upon  the  tree, 
and  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  Joab,  for  he  rebelled 
against  his  father  and  his  king.  Trust  me, 
George  Standwich,  thy  faith  is  like  that  which 
offered  human  victims  to  Moloch,  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth,  to  offend  God.  But  speak  on ; 
I  note  thy  words." 

Standwich,  who  for  a  moment  had  appeared 
lost  in  thought  as  the  Jew  replied  to  him,  now 
looked  up,  and  said,  "  My  daughter,  though 
the  child  of  sin,  is  innocent ;  she  is  even  uncon- 
scious to  what  guilty  parents  she  owes  her  birth. 
Levi,  hast  thou  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  Lady 
Page,  who,  some  years  since,  died  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  laws  ?" 

*'  For  the  murder  of  her  husband,"  said  the 
Jew ;  *'  she  was  burnt ;  fire  consumed  her  mise- 
rable body.  She  murdered  that  husband  for 
the  guilty  love  of  another." 

"  And  I  am  that  man,"  said  Standwich. 

The  Jew  dropped  the  staff  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  at  the  hearing  of  these  words.  "  You !" 
he  exclaimed  ;  '^  are  you  that  wretched  man  !" 
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*'  Yes,'*  cried  Standwich ;  "  and  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  Slanning,  is  the  innocent  offspring 
of  our  guilt." 

"  Holy  father  Abraham  !"  cried  the  Jew,  "  is 
she  so  cursed  even  from  her  mother's  womb  ? — 
Nay  die,  and  never  tell  thy  secret,  for  surely  to 
know  it  will  make  her  mad :  she  is  happy  in 
her  ignorance.  Tell  her  this,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  spirit  in  her ;  for  if  she  have  sense  and 
feeling  but  to  know  common  shame,  she  will 
wither  before  thy  sight  as  did  the  prophet's 
gourd.  The  thought  of  it  will  be  death  to  her, 
and  so  shalt  thou  quench  the  coal  that  is  left, 
and  neither  name  nor  remainder  shall  be  to  thee 
upon  earth.'' 

"  She  is  my  child,"  said  Standwich,  "and, 
sinful  man  that  I  am,  I  have  yet  some  feeUngs 
common  to  man,  common  even  to  the  brute 
creation.  The  fiercest  animal  that  ranges  the 
forest  to  seek  its  prey  in  carnage,  yet  cherishes 
its  young.  I  love  my  daughter,  and  I  will  clasp 
her  to  my  heart  before  I  fall.  Have  you  ever 
been  a  father,  Jew  ?" 

"  Aye,  marry  have  I,"  said  Levi,  ^'  thouo;h 
I  am  now  an  old,  a  widowed,  and  a  childless 
man.  I  was  once  both  husband  and  father. 
Ruth  brought  me  three  fair  children  to  bless 
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niy  knees,  Zur,  Kish  and  Abishag ;  and  my 
sons  were  to  me  like  the  young  palm-trees  and 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  my  daughter  as  the 
polished  corner  of  the  Temple.  But  He  who 
gave  took  away,  and  the  poor  Jew  was  left  to 
mourn  like  the  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon 
the  house  top.  I  know  a  father's  love  is  strong 
as  death.'' 

"  It  is,''  said  Standwich,  *'  and  yields  but  to 
death.  Levi  lend  me  thy  tablets  ;  I  know  thou 
hast  them  about  thee." 

''  What  to  do?"  inquired  Levi. 

**  I  will  write  to  my  child,  and  thou  shalt  bear 
the  letter." 

"  May  I  do  it  with  safety  ?"  said  Levi.  "  Sure- 
ly there  is  danger  in  such  traffic." 

'*  There  is  none,"  replied  Standwich ;  "  you 
told  me,  but  now,  her  husband,  Sir  Nicholas 
Slanning,  was  absent.  She  is  the  mistress  of  her 
own  actions.  Perhaps  she  may  find  the  means 
to  see  me  here ;  she  may  gain  permission." 

'*  True,  true,"  cried  Levi,  "  Sir  Nicholas  Slan- 
ning is  gone  out  with  the  men  of  war.  I  will  do 
thy  errand  ;  but  write  quickly,  for  I  may  no 
longer  tarry.  Andrew  Morton,  who  it  seems  is 
disposed  to  serve  thee,  as  far  as  he  may  with 
safety  to  himself,  he  bid  me  use  dispatch/' 
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*'  He  has  good  cause  to  serve  me,"  said 
Standwich,  '^  since,  now  I  am  a  prisoner  to  his 
master.  Sir  John  Fitz,  I  could  tell  that  of  him 
would  ruin  him  for  ever." 

"  Nay,  do  not,"  said  the  Jew,  "  since  but  for 
him  I  could  never  have  gained  admission  here. 
He  may  be  brought  to  serve  you  further;  for 
I  have  given  him  that  which  makes  faithful 
both  Jew  and  Christian  as  the  world  goes.  An- 
drew Morton,  I  see,  cannot  resist  gold." 

**  That  I  know  well  indeed,"  said  Standwich. 
"  Rest  thee,  Levi,  on  yonder  bench,  whilst  I 
write  to  Margaret." 

The  Jew  sat  down  as  he  was  desired,  and 
Standwich  speedily  completed  his  task.  He 
then  committed  his  letter  to  the  care  of  Levi, 
giving  him  many  charges  and  instructions  as 
to  the  cautious  manner  to  be  adopted  in  the 
delivery,  begging  him  not  to  forget  the  least 
particular  of  those  instructions. 

"  Thy  words,  George  Standwich,"  said  the 
Jew,  "  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground,  and  I  will 
bear  them  in  mind  as  faithfully  as  did  the  widow 
of  Tekoah  the  wise  counsel  of  Joab  the  captain 
of  the  hosts.  Farewell  to  thee,  unhappy  man. 
Thou  art  not  under  the  law,  yet  there  is  one 
law,  and  that  is  of  nature,  under  which  all  men 
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stand  j  and  all  agree  to  it  wherever  the  Father 
of  nature  is  hallowed  and  known.  It  is  the 
law  which  teaches  that  mercy  comes  from  God 
alone.  Seek  to  gain  it,  Standwich,  for  truly 
thou  needest  it ;  great  are  the  sins  thou  hast 
laid  upon  thy  soul." 

After  giving  this  wholesome  counsel,  the  Jew 
made  the  signal  previously  agreed  upon  to  an- 
nounce that  he  was  ready  to  depart ;  and  after 
another  silent  adieu,  expressed  by  waving  his 
hand,  he  left  the  miserable  and  guilty  George 
Standwich  to  his  own  sad  reflections. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Oh,  forgive  me  my  sins  ! 

He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts.  shakspeareo 

We  must  now  conduct  the  reader  to  Fitz- 
ford,  so  long  the  habitation  of  the  good  old 
knight.  Sir  Hugh  Fitz,  whose  peculiarities  and 
follies  were  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  than  to  his  natural  understand- 
ing ;  since  in  all  things,  saving  such  as  were 
the  result  of  the  prejudices  he  had  adopted,  he 
was  a  man  both  of  sound  sense  and  moral  and 
religious  principle.  But  all  ages  have  their 
follies  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  many  even  of  the  wise,  the  learned, 
and  the  good  gave  into  the  belief  of  judicial 
astrology,  as  well  as  into  the  pursuit  of  the 
grand  Arcanum.  The  famous  Doctor  Dee,  who 
wrote  a  folio  on  what  he  pleased  to  term  "  The 
Relation  of  Actions  with  Spirits,'^  found  as  many 
admiring  proselytes  and  followers  as  a  Gall  or  a 
Spurzheim  of  the  present  day;  and  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  of  the  Doctor's  wisdom  in  such 
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discoveries,  would  have  been  received  by  many 
of  the  learned  in  that  age  with  as  much  indig- 
nant feeling  as  a  phrenologist  would  now  ex- 
press, to  hear  a  doubt  of  that  new  doctrine  of 
bumps  of  fate  and  intelligence,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  marks,  set  upon  a  mans  head 
by  nature  herself,  to  consign  him  to  a  gallows 
or  to  elevate  him  to  a  throne. 

At  the  moment,  however,  in  which  we  once 
more  return  to  old  Sir  Hugh,  folly  seemed  to 
have  fled  before  that  serious  event,  which  often 
teaches  wisdom,  when  nothing  else  can,  the  ap- 
proaching hour  of  death.  The  good  old  knight, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  had  received  a  shock 
both  in  mind  and  body,  from  the  supposed 
death  of  his  son ;  an  event  for  which  he  re- 
proached himself  as  the  cause.  From  this 
shock  he  had  never  recovered;  and  whilst  in 
such  a  state  of  weakness  and  imbecility,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  if  the  additional  trial  to  his 
frame,  from  excess  of  joy  at  that  son's  return, 
had  not  rather  assisted  to  hasten  his  end  than 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  decline.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  change  in  his  son's  manners  and 
mode  of  life,  had  struck  another  blow  on  a 
mind  already  too  feeble  to  bear  anxious  thought 
and  wearying  cares  ;  so  that  nature  at  last  gave 
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«p  the  struggle,  and  stood  ready  to  yield  ano- 
ther son  of  clay  to  the  tyrant  death,  which,  but 
for  these  things,  might  long  have  been  kept  at 
bay,  by  the  strength  of  a  constitution  that  had 
given  freshness  and  even  vigour  to  his  old  age. 

Sir  Hugh  now  lay  extended  on  his  bed,  his 
head  and  arms  propped  up  by  pillows,  drawing 
his  breath  with  pain,  and  now  and  then  raising 
those  eyes  to  heaven,  in  which  the  watery  rheum 
of  dissolution  had  already  settled,  rendering  dim  . 
every  remaining  spark  of  light  and  animation. 
The  damps  of  death  hung  on  his  brow,  as  these, 
with  pious  care,  were  from  time  to  time  wiped 
off  by  the  hand  of  that  beloved  son,  who  now 
stood  fixed,  with  a  countenance  all  sorrow,  by 
his  side. 

His  wife  was  not  present;  for  Lady  Fitz  was 
one  of  those  persons  whose  refinement  of  feel- 
ing, anxious  to  spare  itself,  but  less  careful  of 
the  feelings  of  the  dying,  could  not  bear  the 
sio:ht  of  death.  She  had  therefore  shunned  the 
partner  of  years,  of  weal,  and  woe,  whilst  the 
vital  spark  yet  glimmered  ere  it  expired  ;  and, 
but  for  the  filial  love  of  Sir  John  Fitz,  the  death- 
bed of  the  old  man  would  have  been  left  to  the 
attendance  of  menials  and  that  of  Savegrace,  a 
puritanical  minister,  who,  during  the  latter 
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years  of  Sir  Hugh's  life,  had  managed  to  find 
considerable  favour  in  his  sight. 

Savegrace,  though  full  of  the  fanatical  preci- 
sion of  his  sect,  was  nevertheless  a  vv^ell-mean- 
ing  man ;  and  he  now  held  the  Book  of  Life  in 
his  hand,  his  eyes  dropping  tears  of  pity,  as  he 
endeavoured  to  sustain,  with  comfortable  hopes, 
the  soul  of  the  departing.  In  one  corner  of  the 
darkened  room,  for  the  casements  were  partially 
closed,  sat  the  old  housekeeper,  who  now  acted 
as  nurse  to  her  master  in  his  last  ilhiess.  She 
was  busied  between  the  care  she  bestowed  upon 
observing  the  progress  of  something  that  was 
stewing  in  a  pipkin  on  the  fire  for  her  patient, 
should  he  Uve  to  need  it,  and  in  watching  the 
hand  of  au  old-fashioned  clock  that  hung  near 
the  chimi  oy,  and  ticked  loud  and  clear,  as  if  it 
were  the  s^oice  of  time,  which  distinctly  told  out 
each  moment  to  the  dying  man,  till  his  last 
should  be  silenced  in  eternity. 

What  a  lesson  may  be  found  in  the  chamber 
of  death  1  There,  all  things  change  ;  and,  like 
the  supposed  power  of  alchymy,  the  basest 
dross  becomes  gold  ;  for  death,  vile  and  ugly  in 
himself,  turns  all  to  the  account  of  truth .  There, 
wealth  lies  low  ;  it  can  buy  nothing  now  but  a 
sepulchre  to  hide  a  few  decaying  bones.     Rank 
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Sinks;  for  he  who  bore  it  is  marked  for  the 
worms ;  beauty  is  withered ;  and  knowledge 
starts  appalled,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the 
tomb ;  whilst  every  garment  of  magnificence, 
and  houses  full  of  light,  are  changed  for  grave- 
clothes,  earth  and  darkness.  Who  can  look  on 
such  a  scene  without  feeling  some  deep  dread 
interest,  that  whispers  to  the  secret  soul,  ^'  Man, 
whosoever  thou  art,  if  rejoicing  in  the  pride  of 
health  or  youth,  this  scene  will,  one  day,  array 
itself  for  thee !  Learn,  then,  the  vanity  of  life  ; 
prepare  to  die !" 

It  was  with  such  feelings  and  such  thoughts 
that  the  affectionate  son  of  old  Sir  Hugh  Fitz 
now  attended  the  last  hours  of  his  father.  He 
knelt  by  his  side  to  receive  his  departing  bless- 
ing ;  again  and  again  returned  the  grasp  of  his 
hand,  which  spoke  that  father's  affection  when 
the  tongue  failed  to  express  it ;  hung  over  him 
with  patient  care,  anxious  to  prevent  the  least 
want  that  could  mitigate  one  pang  of  departing 
life;  and  Ustened  with  eager  attention,  scarcely 
drawing  breath,  lest  he  should  lose  or  interrupt 
the  least  word  that  the  efforts  of  the  sufferer 
might  enable  him  to  utter. 

When  Savegrace  had  ended  the  prayer,  old 
Sir  Hugh  seemed  indeed  exhausted,  by  the  very 
r5 
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earnestness  with  whicli  he  had  accompanied  it 
in  his  mental  devotions.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
appeared  lost;  but  again  recollecting  himself, 
he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  asked  for  his 
son,  in  a  faint  and  hollow  voice. 

"  I  am  here,  my  father,"  said  John  Fitz,  as 
he  passed  his  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  and 
endeavoured  to  speak  firmly,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
compose Sir  Hugh :  "  I  am  at  your  side,  my 
dear  father,  waiting  your  commands  in  these 
sad  moments  of  death,  with  more  obedience 
than  I  ever  did  whilst  you  were  in  health  and 
life.  What  would  you  have  me  do?  Every 
word  is  sacred  to  me." 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  John  Fitz,"  replied  the 
feeble  old  man,  as  if  forgetting  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  asked  for  his  son;  "  I  would  ask 
you  nothing  but  to  forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you,  my  dear  father!"  said  the  son; 
'^  Oh,  had  I  but  followed  your  counsel  I  had 
been  happy.  I  had  not  then  been  as  I  am.  But 
let  it  pass ;  it  is  gone  for  ever,  and  my  greatest 
grief  is  now  to  think  how  little  obedience  I 
have  shown  to  you — how  much  I  have  of  late 
slighted  your  company.  I  feel  the  value  of  it 
now  I  am  about  to  lose  it.  My  dear  father, 
you  should  forgive  me." 
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"  I  have  nothing  to  pardon,"  said  the  dying 
man ;  and  grasping  his  son's  hand,  he  looked 
up  in  his  face  with  an  earnest  expression,  as  he 
added,  ^'  I  was  the  cause  of  great  grief  once  to 
you,  my  dear  boy;  but  as  God,  to  whom  I 
must  account  for  every  act  of  my  hfe,  truly 
knows  what  I  did,  I  did  for  the  best.  I  would 
say  more,  but  breath  fails  me.  Yet  hear  me. 
Lock  in  thy  heart  the  last  warning  of  a  father. 
Oh,  my  son,  there  was  an  evil  influence  at  thy 
birth,  may  God  avert  it,  yet — " 

Though  John  Fitz  saw  that,  even  in  death 
his  father's  prejudices  clung  to  him,  and  though 
he  had  always  held  them  as  follies  when  they 
touched  on  this  particular  point,  yet  he  had  too 
much  kindness  of  heart  to  treat  lightly  the  last 
counsel  of  a  parent,  from  whatever  motive  it 
might  be  given.  He  promised,  therefore,  to 
listen  with  serious  attention  to  what  Sir  Hugh, 
with  much  effort,  endeavoured  to  communicate. 

"  My  son,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  there  is 
a  secret  that  lies  on  my  heart  as  heavy  as  the 
hand  of  death  itself.  T  would  tell  it  you  alone; 
I  cannot  die  with  it  upon  my  mind." 

John  Fitz  looked  at  the  minister,  as  if  to  say, 
*'  leave  me  alone  with  my  father."  But  Save- 
r6 
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grace  thought  it  became  him  here  to  interfere, 
and  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Sir  Hugh, 
*'  If,  my  brother,  there  is  aught  of  sin  in  this 
thing  you  have  to  speak,  better  is  it  that  I  should 
stay  than  depart.  I  ask  it  not  to  gratify  any 
curious  inquiry  of  my  own,  but  for  thy  own 
sake ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Adam  still  struggles  hard  with  the  spirit  of  the 
new  man ;  and  that  my  counsel,  as  a  minister, 
though  the  meanest  of  God's  servants,  may  help 
to  clear  away  this  dark  cloud  that  is,  to  thy 
departing  view,  like  the  cloud  about  the  taber- 
nacle, which  was  darkness  to  the  wicked  Pha- 
raoh and  his  host ;  for  so  doth  the  darkness  of 
sin  deceive  us  who  follow  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world's  paths.  Shall  I  tarry,  worthy  Sir 
Hugh,  to  hear,  to  speak,  and  to  counsel." 

"  No,  no,"  said  John  Fitz ;  "  good  man  re- 
tire ;  it  is  but  for  a  few  minutes ;  retire  to  the 
other  end  of  the  chamber ;  my  father's  voice  is 
so  weak,  that  you  will  not  there  hear  his  words- 
It  is  to  me  he  would  speak,  and  alone." 

Savegrace  quitted  the  bed,  and  joined  the 
housekeeper,  who,  in  this  large  chamber,  was 
too  far  removed  to  hear  what  passed.  He  now 
talked  to   her   in   a   whispering  voice  as  the 
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woman  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  dial,  as 
if  that  formed  a  subject,  or  suggested  one,  for 
her  discourse. 

John  Fitz  supported  Sir  Hugh  in  his  arms, 
and  the  old  man's  head  rested  on  the  bosom  of 
his  son.  "  John,"  said  he,  ''  my  dear  boy,  whilst 
I  lived,  I  feared  to  tell  you  what  I  would  now 
reveal  in  my  last  moments  ;  for  it  must  not  go 
down  a  secret  with  me  to  the  grave. — At  thy 
birth  there  was  an  evil  influence  of  the  heavens, 
that  foretold  a  fearful  end  to  thee,  and  that  by 
violent  meam. — You  have  a  hot  temper,  apt  to 
stir  at  strife. — Promise  me,  before  I  die,  that 
you  will  shun  to  draw  your  sword  on  occasions 
of  quarrel — promise  it,  and  I  shall  die  in 
peace." 

Sir  Hugh  spoke  these  words  with  so  much 
effort,  and  in  such  a  low  tone,  that  it  was  only 
by  the  rivetted  attention  with  which  John  Fitz 
listened,  that  he  could  understand  their  import. 
He  did  so  however,  and  replied  in  a  voice  full 
of  emotion,  "  I  will  promise  this,  my  dear  father ; 
you  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  father  caught  these  expressions  of  obe- 
dience to  his  last  counsel  with  eager  joy;  for 
an  instant  his  eye  brightened,  and  life  seemed 
to  revive  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  which  is  seen 
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to  leap  up  but  the  moment  before  its  total  ex- 
tinction. He  pronounced  the  words,  "  God 
bless  you,  my  son !"  in  a  distinct  voice ;  but,  in 
another  moment,  the  transient  animation  of 
his  countenance  was  gone,  and  the  rigidity  of 
death  showed  itself  in  every  feature.  He  sunk 
back  in  a  swoon,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. 

In  a  few  days,  according  to  his  last  will,  his 
body  was  resigned  to  the  family  vault  in  Tavis- 
tock church,  where  the  monument  of  the  house 
of  Fitz  may  to  this  day  be  seen.  His  affection- 
ate son  saw  the  last  rites  paid  to  his  memory, 
and  after  viewing  this  sad  scene  of  *'  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  he  returned  with  the  small 
train,  (for  Sir  Hugh  had  directed  his  funeral  to 
be  as  private  as  it  could  be  consistent  with  his 
station),  to  Fitz-ford,  of  which  mansion  and  its 
extensive  dependencies  Sir  John  Fitz  was  now 
the  sole  and  melancholy  heir. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


LIDFORD    BRIDGE. 

Pause,  pilgrim  !  pause,  and  cast  thine  eye  below — 
Scarce  the  hoarse  waves,  from  this  o'ertowering  height. 
Whilst  shudd'ring  horror  dims  the  dizzy  sight. 

Are  seen,  beneath  the  arch-crown'd  gulph,  to  flow  ; 

As  thro'  the  trees,  o'er  the  scathed  rock  that  grow, 
A  few  pale  sun-beams,  from  the  realms  of  light. 
Like  flashes  thro'  the  thunder-clouds  of  night, 

Give  thee  the  terrors  of  th'  abyss  to  know. 

And  thus,  in  mercy,  from  the  mental  eye. 
Futurity  her  destined  secrets  veils  ; 

In  vain  the  prospect  to  explore  we  try, 
A  gloomy  cloud  o'er  all  th'  horizon  sails  • 

We  know  but  this — 'Tis  doom'd  we  all  must  die ; 
For  ruthless  Death  o'er  Life's  best  hope  prevails. 

SONNET    BY    EDWARD    A.    BRAV. 

When  Sir  John  Fitz  returned  to  Fitz-ford, 
after  attending  the  funeral  of  his  father,  he 
found  a  desolate  home ;  for  his  mother,  the 
widow  of  old  Sir  Hugh,  under  the  plea  of  de- 
licate health  and  worn  spirits,  had  absented 
herself  at  the  house  of  some  noble  friend  in  the 
neighbourhood,    before  the  day    of  interment 
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arrived.  Fitz  now  experienced  that  deep  gloom 
which  always  attends  a  return  to  the  house 
whence  the  body  of  a  beloved  relative  has  but 
just  been  removed  to  the  grave.  He  looked  round 
the  empty  apartment  that  had  been  his  father's, 
and  could  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  he 
should  never  again  see  that  dear  father  occu- 
pying his  accustomed  place,  and  busied  in  his 
accustomed  studies.  The  very  silence  of  the 
room  chilled  his  feelings,  since  it  called  up  to 
his  imagination  the  noiseless  empire  of  the 
grave.  He  left  it  shuddering,  with  feelings 
almost  too  acutely  painful  to  be  borne.  His 
mother  being  absent,  no  tie  of  duty  could  at 
the  present  moment  induce  him  to  remain  at 
the  mansion.  He  called  for  his  horse,  and 
mounting  the  animal,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
brought  to  the  door,  wrapped  himself  in  his 
large  mourning  cloak,  and  attended  only  by 
Andrew  Morton,  who  still  occasionally  followed 
his  master,  notwithstanding  his  new  post  at 
the  castle,  rode  slowly  forward  on  his  return  to 
Lid  ford. 

When  Sir  John  Fitz  arrived  near  the  bridge, 
he  dismounted,  and  bidding  Morton  lead  on 
his  horse,  said,  he  purposed  rambling  into 
the  valley,  before  he  retired  to  his  house  in 
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Lidford  for  the  night.  Fitz  longed  to  be  alone. 
He  longed  to  indulge  his  brooding  thoughts 
amidst  the  wild  sublimity  of  the  scenes  that  lay 
around  him  :  for  he  was  one  whose  feelings  are 
ever  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  whos^ 
mind  associates  the  various  objects  presented 
to  its  contemplation  in  the  physical  world,  with 
those  of  its  moral  government. 

He  paused  on  Lidford-bridge,  whose  single 
and  lofty  arch  grasps,  as  it  were,  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  deep  and  fearful  chasm  formed  by 
some  violent  convulsion  of  nature.  To  look 
down  is  appalling.  At  first  all  seems  dark,  but 
as  the  eye  dwells  upon  the  abyss,  its  obscurity 
gradually  lessens,  till  the  water  may  at  length 
be  dimly  seen,  breaking  over  its  dark  and 
narrow  bed.  The  riven  rocks  of  this  chasm 
appear  covered  with  moss  and  brambles,  and 
here  and  there  might  be  seen  the  bare  and 
clinging  roots  of  a  few  old  trees  that  start  from 
its  rugged  sides.  The  eye  becomes  rivetted 
upon  the  gulph,  and  the  ear  listens  to  catch  the 
deep  murmurs  of  those  waters  that  lie,  dashing 
amidst  the  rocks  beneath,  hidden  from  the 
approach  of  man. 

It  was  here  that  Sir  John  Fitz  paused,  ere  he 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  valley.     He  looked 
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down  upon  the  abyss,  and  shuddered  at  his 
own  thoughts,  as  some  secret,  undefined  feeling 
prompted  that  strange  desire,  since  so  justly 
expressed  by  a  modern  poet,  ''  an  awful  wish 
to  plunge  within  it."  The  melancholy  soul 
finds  food  to  nourish  its  growth  in  every  thing. 
Is  it  placed  in  the  midst  of  mirth,  the  force 
of  contrast  will  supply  its  feelings  with  a  theme 
of  painful  comparison.  Place  it  in  a  wilderness, 
and  the  barrenness  around  is  a  picture  of  its 
own  hopes.  Let  it  gaze  on  the  immensity  of 
nature,  on  those  features  which  are  the  most 
striking  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  her 
works,  and  every  object  has  a  tongue  that 
speaks  to  the  sad  heart  in  accents  full  of  unison 
and  interest. 

Sir  John  Fitz  quitted  the  bridge,  and  re- 
tracing for  a  short  distance  the  ground  over 
which  he  had  so  lately  rode,  he  at  length 
turned  his  steps  into  the  rough  path  which 
leads  to  the  cascade.  This  wound  down  a 
steep  coppice-wood ;  but,  before  his  foot  en- 
countered the  difficulty  of  so  rude  a  path,  his 
eye  was  arrested  by  the  striking  view  which 
presented  itself,  of  the  tower  and  castle  of  Lid- 
ford,  backed  by  the  distant  summits  of  Dart- 
jnoor  at  the  end  of  this  deep  ravine,  formed  by 
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the  interj  unction  of  several  woody  promontories. 
Sir  John  Fitz  slowly  descended,  musing  as  he 
went,  till  his  attention  was  every  now  and  then 
called  from  his  own  thoughts  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  way,  that  demanded  some  exertion  to 
clear  them.  At  length  he  reached  the  bottom, 
where  the  Lid  flows  through  this  romantic  dell, 
and  after  walking  for  a  short  distance  by  the  side 
of  the  river,  on  turning  round  a  projecting  rock, 
the  view  of  the  cascade  suddenly  burst  upon 
his  sight.  The  water  which  supplies  the  fall, 
after  passing  through  a  narrow  channel,  rushes 
down  a  precipitous  height,  the  native  blackness 
of  whose  rocks,  bright  and  glossy  from  the  con- 
stant humidity  to  which  they  are  exposed,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  continuity  of  foam, 
rather  than  of  water,  that  boils  and  breaks 
over  them  in  its  tumultuous  course;  presenting 
an  object  of  the  most  imposing  character; 
whilst  the  wild  and  deep  ravine  in  which  it 
falls,  hung  with  sequestered  woods  that  crowd 
down  its  sides  to  the  very  verge  of  the  lid,  and 
intersected  with  rocks,  combine  to  form  a  soli- 
tude so  profound,  that  it  is  here  the  hermit  of 
nature  would  desire  to  fix  his  cell,  and  to  forget 
that  busy  world  from  which  he  is  so  entirely 
shut  out. 
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It  was  here  Sir  John  Fitz  so  often  delighted 
to  indulge  that  melancholy  which,  ever  since 
the  disappointment  of  his  early  hopes,  had 
fixed  itself  upon  his  heart.  He  now  stood 
gazing  upon  the  foaming  torrent,  and  found 
relief  in  the  roar  and  ebullition  of  its  waters, 
as  they  roused  him  from  the  torpor  of  his  own 
feelings,  from  that  chilling  sensation  of  a  mind 
without  hope,  a  sensation  which  acts  as  a  living 
death  upon  the  sufferer,  destroying  every  vital 
energy  of  his  frame. 

Fitz  now  thought  of  his  father  and  of  Mar- 
garet, both  alike  dead  to  Mm ;  and  he  thought 
too  that  for  such  losses  the  world  could  afford 
no  consolation.  He  had  a  proud  spirit  that  could 
neither  stoop  to  seek  it,  nor  to  receive  it,  amid  the 
crowd  of  common  men.  It  was  in  nature  that  he 
sought  society ;  in  that  nature  so  replete  with 
instruction  to  the  contemplative  mind,  in  which, 
as  Shakspeare  has  so  beautifully  declared,  may 
be  found  '*  books  in  the  running  brooks,  ser- 
mons in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

After  thus  indulging  his  feelings.  Sir  John 
Fitz  once  more  ascended  the  path  on  his  return 
to  his  home  in  Lidford,  where  he  purposed  to 
pass,  not  only  that  night,  but  the  first  days  of  his 
mourning  for  his  father,  whose  loss  he  so  sin^ 
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cerely  deplored.  As  he  rambled  on  his  way, 
he  remarked  that  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  re- 
ceived an  additional  charm  from  the  influence 
of  the  hour  under  which  it  was  now  viewed. 
It  was  sunset.  The  winds  slept ;  not  a  breath 
of  air  disturbed  the  deep  stillness  that  reigned 
around,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
murmurs  of  the  waterfall,  now  softened  by 
distance  into  a  low  and  continued  sound.  Na- 
ture seemed  to  pause,  as  the  great  animator  of 
her  being  slowly  sunk  below  the  horizon  in 
the  midst  of  sullen  clouds,  whilst  hues  of  the 
deepest  purple  glowed  on  the  mountainous 
heights,  and  streams  of  light  glittered  on  their 
summits. 

On  his  return  to  his  house  at  Lidford,  Sir 
John  Fitz  entered  through  a  postern-door  in 
the  wall  of  a  small  garden  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. Since  his  residence  in  this  solitude, 
he  had  so  much  coveted  being  alone,  and  avoid- 
ing observation,  that  it  was  his  practice  to  carry 
about  him  the  key  of  this  gate,  so  that  he  could 
at  all  times  enter  or  quit  the  house  without 
being  disturbed  by  the  attention  or  civilities  of 
his  followers.  After  closing  the  postern-gate, 
he  walked  on,  and,  ascending  a  flight  of  steps 
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that  led  to  the  door  of  his  ordinary  sitting- 
room,  immediately  entered  that  apartment. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  his  servant, 
Andrew  Morton,  who  had  apparently  been  on 
the  watch  for  his  return^  hastened  to  tell  him 
that  a  serving  varlet  waited  without,  and  impa- 
tiently desired  an  audience  with  him,  saying 
he  had  a  packet  of  some  consequence  he  was 
charged  to  deliver  into  no  hand  but  that  of  Sir 
John  Fitz ;  and,  on  being  farther  questioned, 
had  refused  to  tell  the  name  of  the  party  from 
whom  it  came.  Sir  John  bid  Morton  instantly 
conduct  the  varlet  into  his  presence; — he  did  so. 

The  servant  who  now  appeared  was  not  at- 
tired like  the  ordinary  followers  of  the  gentry  of 
the  period,  but  wore  a  plain  dress,  such  as  is 
usually  seen  upon  the  inferior  attendants  of  a 
hunting  field.  He  bent  on  one  knee,  with  the 
utmost  respect,  before  Sir  John  Fitz,  yet  did 
not  open  his  lips  till  Andrew  Morton  had  quit- 
ted the  apartment,  and  closed  the  door.  He 
then  drew  a  packet  from  his  bosom,  arose,  and 
presented  it,  saying,  ^'  I  carried  this  to  Fitz- 
ford,  but  your  honour's  porter  told  me,  at  the 
gate  of  that  house,  you  had  left  it  but  lately 
for  Lidford;  I  therefore  rode  on  hither,  since 
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I  was  charged  to  deliver  these  to  you  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  despatch.  I  have  obeyed 
the  orders  of  my  honourable  mistress,  and  await 
your  commands  ere  I  return  to  her." 

"  And  who  is  your  mistress,  young  man  V 
said  Fitz,  as  he  took  the  packet  from  the  hand 
of  the  servant. 

"  Lady  Slanning,"  replied  the  varlet ;  "  and 
surely  your  honour  must  remember  me,  for 
I  was  a  boy  and  a  page  to  mistress  Margaret 
for  many  a  year.  I  came  with  her  from  France, 
when  she  left  that  country  for  England." 

The  last  part  of  this  speech  was  scarcely 
understood  by  Sir  John  Fitz ;  for  no  sooner  had 
he  heard  that  the  packet  came  from  Lady  Slan- 
ning  than  he  was  seized  with  one  of  those  cold 
shudderings  which  he  was  apt  to  experience 
on  any  sudden  and  unexpected  mention  of  her 
name,  and  more  especially  when  it  was  con- 
nected with  former  circumstances.  The  sur- 
prise also  of  her  sending  a  packet  to  him,  and 
with  so  much  caution,  had  its  full  share  in  un- 
settling his  nerves.  A  strange  foreboding  of 
something  extraordinary  took  possession  of  his 
mind ;  but,  unwiUing  to  betray  his  strong  emo- 
tion before  the  bearer  of  the  packet,  he  retired 
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into  an  adjoining  closet,  in  order  to  break  the 
seal. 

He  did  so  with  a  trembling  hand ;  and 
what  tongue  shall  speak  his  sensations,  when 
the  first  thing  that  met  his  sight  was  the  ring 
^"the  very  ring  he  had  given  to  Margaret  on 
that  evening  in  which  he  had  bade  her  a  last 
adieu  before  he  set  off  to  join  the  Queen's  forces 
in  the  Low  Countries,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  his  father !  For  some  moments  he  held  the 
ring  in  his  hand,  gazing  upon  it  with  feelings 
of  agonized  remembrance.  He  then  hastily 
opened  the  letter  which  accompanied  it,  and 
read  as  follows : 

<*  Sir  John  Fitz, — I  send  you  with  these  a 
token  which,  it  must  hve  in  your  remembrance, 
1  received  from  your  hand  at  a  time  to  which 
I  will  not  now  refer  me.  It  is  the  vow  that  did 
accompany  that  token  makes  me  thus  bold  to 
desire  of  you  its  fulfilment,  inasmuch  as,  by 
God's  will,  I  need  a  full  performance  of  the 
same.  You  did  promise,  in  His  name,  that  in 
whatever  case  I  might  hereafter  stand,  by  the 
fortunes  of  this  changeful  world,  that  if  I  de- 
sired the  service  of  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  my 
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need,  and  would  but  send  this  same  ring  to  you, 
you  would  obey  the  summons,  and  straight 
come  to  me;  and  such  is  the  amazement  of  my 
strange  grief,  that  I  do  now  send  you  the  token 
by  a  sure  hand,  and  do  furthermore  desire  of 
you  to  see  me  at  my  poor  house  with  all  conve- 
nient speed.  As  the  matter  is  of  moment,  and 
may  not  be  talked  abroad  without  danger,  1  be- 
seech you  to  come  as  private  as  may  be,  and  to 
be  attended  only  by  one  such  follower  as  you 
may  surely  trust  in  this  concern. 

''  Commending  you  to  God's  keeping,  and 
committing  these  things  to  your  honourable 
mind, 

"  I  rest  me,  your  afflicted  friend, 

"  Margaret  Slatming. 
'*  From  my  poor  house 
"  of  Holwell,  near  Tavistock, 
"  this day  of A.  d.  1586." 

The  surprise  of  Sir  John  Fitz  on  reading  this 
letter  may  be  better  conceived  than  described. 
He  lost  no  time,  however,  in  replying  to  it. 
He  wrote,  and  tore  up,  successively,  two  or  three 
answers,  till  at  length  he  resolved  to  let  the 
following  one  suffice : 

VOL.  III.  G 
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"  My  Lady  Margaret,"  (Fitz  could  not  bring 
himself  to  write  the  words  *  My  Lady  Slanning ;') 
*'  I  have  received  both  your  letter  and  the 
token,  and  do  acknowledge,  and  entertain,  the 
right  which  the  same  gives  to  you  over  me. 
I  am  but  newly  returned  to  Lidford.  Never- 
theless I  will  but  expend  as  much  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  equip  my  swiftest  horse,  and 
will  straight  be  with  your  ladyship.  I  have  a 
follower,  who  I  verily  think  may  be  trusted  in 
all  my  matters.  I  shall  be  attended  only  by 
him,  and  will  come  as  private  as  you  desire. 
The  better  to  do  so,  I  would  counsel  you  to  give 
orders  to  the  page  who  bears  this,  that  I  may 
be  admitted  into  Holwell  by  the  entrance  which 
leads  from  the  wood.  I  know  the  house  and 
grounds  well  of  old,  and  for  a  surety  this  meet- 
ing is  not  a  matter  for  the  world's  debate » 
Commending  you,  my  Lady  Margaret,  to  the 
care  of  Heaven,  I  rest  me  your's, 

''  the  sorrowing, 

*'  John  Fitz. 
"  From  my  House  of  Lidford, 

''  this day  of a.  d.  1586." 

Fitz  hastily  sealed  this  letter,  and  dismissed 
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die  bearer  of  it.  He  then  called  into  his  closet 
Andrew  Morton,  and  commanded  him  instantly 
to  saddle  two  horses,  and  bade  Morton  also 
attend  him,  as  he  was  obliged  to  ride  forth  on 
a  matter  of  some  moment  that  would  admit  no 
delay.  He  then  intimated  to  him,  though  with 
evident  marks  of  discomposure  and  confusion, 
that  he  was  about  to  ride  to  Holwell,  as  busi- 
ness of  an  important  nature  demanded  that  he 
should  seek  a  private  interview  with  Lady  Slan- 
ning ;  charging  him  to  name  the  circumstance 
to  no  one,  and  adding  that  he  should  leave 
Andrew  to  hold  the  horses  in  the  wood  near  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  till  such  interview  was 
over. 

Andrew  Morton  promised  to  observe  all  these 
directions ;  and  being,  as  it  is  already  known 
to  the  reader,  of  a  base  and  meddUng  turn  of 
mind,  he  did  not  fail  to  watch,  with  a  curious 
eye,  every  little  circumstance  of  his  master's 
behaviour,  and  to  treasure  up  these  observa- 
tions in  a  memory  that  was  tenaciously  exact 
in  gathering  whatever  might,  in  any  way,  here- 
after, prove  to  be  worth  remembering.  His 
prying  and  curious  eye  also  remarked  the  ring 
upon  the  finger  of  Sir  John  Fitz,  as  he  drew 
on  his  riding  gloves.      He  had  never  before 
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seen  that  ring  upon  his  master's  hand.  He  was 
sure  he  had  it  not  on  when  he  returned  from 
Fitz-ford  after  the  funeral ;  and  Andrew's  acute 
observation  instantly  connected  the  probability 
of  its  having  come  to  his  master  by  means  of 
the  serving  varlet,  who  had  brought  the  packed 
and  refused  to  tell  whence  he  came» 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


For  pleasure,  and  revenge, 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision. 


SHAKSPEAnEo 


It  frequently  happens,  when  persons  are  the 
most  desnous  to  act  with  prudence  and  caution, 
and  take  unusual  pains  to  conceal  what  they 
are  about  to  do,  that  some  cross  accident  arises 
to  defeat  the  very  object  of  their  care.  So  was 
it  now  with  Sir  John  Fitz,  who  was  really  a 
man  of  honour,  and  went,  from  no  motive  but 
such  as  an  honourable  mind  might  entertain,  to 
obey  the  summons  of  Lady  Slanning.  Had  he, 
in  doing  so,  been  content  to  have  gone  on  in 
the  direct  road,  and  boldly  rode  up  to  the  house 
of  Holwell  by  the  ordinary  way,  h€,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  have  escaped  observation.  As  it 
was,  he  encountered  the  very  thing  he  wished 
to  avoid,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

Holwell  House,  a  noble  edifice  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  (though  the  ancient  building  is 
now  gone,  and  a  modern  one  occupies  its  site) 
G3 
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stood  adjacent  to  Whitchurch  Down,  an  oj3en 
and  elevated  chain  of  lands  near  Tavistock. 
At  this  period,  the  house  was  approached,  in 
front,  by  a  long  avenue  of  old  trees,  and  was 
flanked  by  a  wood  of  some  extent,  not  a  vestige 
of  which  now  remains. 

It  was  evening,  and  as  Sir  John  Fitz  crossed 
the  Down  in  his  road  to  Holwell,  he  observed, 
what,  at  the  date  of  our  narrative,  was  a  thing 
of  almost  royal  luxury,  a  coach  drawn  by  six 
horses.  This,  he  knew,  belonged  to  the  rich 
Lady  Howard,  whose  taste  for  magnificence, 
and  whose  large  fortune  enabled  her  to  outshine, 
in  grandeur,  not  only  most  of  the  heiresses  of 
her  day,  but  even  to  vie  in  luxury  with  the 
greatest  nobles  of  the  land.  The  coach  in 
question  had  excited  much  envy  in  the  bosoms 
of  many  le&s  wealthy  dames ;  and  its  novelty 
and  rarity,  as  well  as  the  numerous  retinue  of 
trotting  varlets  on  foot,  and  lackies  on  horse- 
back, by  which  it  was  generally  attended, 
caused  every  inhabitant  of  the  towns  or  vil- 
lages, through  which  it  passed,  to  run  out  and 
stare  at  it  wdth  the  same  degree  of  anxious 
curiosity  and  wonder  as  they  would  now  feel 
when  gazing  upon  the  newly-invented  steam- 
carriages  of  the  present  day. 
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The  coach  in  question,  however  it  might  then 
be  prized,  was  but  a  heavy  and  lumbering  con- 
cern, of  a  most  clumsy  appearance.  It  was 
composed  of  leather,  full  of  brass-headed  nails, 
and  could  boast  of  not  less  than  ten  windows ; 
two  in  front,  the  same  number  behind,  with  three 
on  either  side.  As  there  were  no  folding  steps, 
the  door  of  the  vehicle  was  made  much  lower 
than  the  body  of  the  coach,  so  as  to  cover,  or 
inclose,  the  little  fixed  stairs  that  enabled  the 
person  to  step  in  and  out,  and  might  not  in- 
aptly be  compared  to  the  companion  ladder  of 
a  ship.  The  coach  w^as  very  low,  ornamented 
with  balls  at  each  corner  of  the  roof,  like  a 
hearse,  and  had  four  wheels,  as  stout,  and 
nearly  as  broad,  as  those  of  a  waggon.  On  one 
of  the  two  leading  horses  sat  a  postilion,  with  his 
legs  thrust  into  a  pair  of  buckets,  called  jack- 
boots, whose  fac-simile  may  be  seen  in  full  use 
to  this  day  upon  the  continent.  On  the  near 
wheel  horse  sat  another  postilion,  furnished 
with  a  long  whip,  convenient  for  lashing  the 
first  four  horses,  and  his  brother  postilion,  if 
necessary,  into  the  bargain. 

The  fair  mistress  of  this  moving  house  had 
but  newly  possessed  herself  of  it  from  London  ; 
and  on  this  evening  was  trying  both  its  com- 
04 
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forts  and  its  strength  on  Whitclmrcb  Down^ 
previous  to  venturing  her  person  in  it  upon  a 
journey  of  some  extent  and  importance,  to  the 
good  town  of  Plymouth.  On  this  evening, 
therefore,  quite  contrary  to  her  usual  custom, 
she  had  but  a  couple  of  trotting  varlets  about 
the  side  of  her  coach,  mstead  of  having  six  of 
them. 

At  the  moment  Sir  John  Fitz  was  on  that 
part  of  the  track  across  the  Down  which  led 
directly  into  the  wood  of  Holwell,  there  came 
by  another  track,  near  this  very  entrance,  with 
such  speed  as  was  then  held  consistent  with 
the  state  and  dignity  of  a  court  lady,  this  ram- 
bling and  heavy  vehicle,  that  contained  the 
person  of  Lady  Howard.  We  should  here  no- 
tice, however,  that  the  first  intimation  of  its 
approach,  even  before  the  noise  of  the  wdieels 
announced  it,  was  conveyed  to  John  Fitz  by 
the  sight  of  a  well-known  blood-hound,  that 
bounded  by  his  horse,  and  which  he  instantly 
recognized  as  the  constant  attendant  of  Lady 
How^ard,  to  whom,  in  allusion  to  the  fierceness 
of  the  animal  in  its  chase  of  blood,  she  had 
given  the  significant  name  of  Redfang. 

Redfang  was  of  that  race  of  blood-hounds 
now  ahnost  extinct  in  England,  but  which,  at 
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the  period  of  our  tale,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
country  residence  of  every  nobleman,  baron  or 
person  of  distinction  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Their  scent  of  blood  was  so  extraordinary,  that, 
though  not  a  spot  of  it  should  be  on  the  ground, 
still,  let  the  person  or  animal  for  whom  they 
were  put  on  the  chase  be  never  so  carefully 
conveyed  away,  these  hounds  would  not  quit  it 
till  they  tracked  the  wounded  object  of  their 
pursuit  to  its  most  hidden  retreat.  These 
animals,  whose  name  it  is  needless  to  say  is 
derived  from  their  peculiar  power  in  tracing 
blood,  were  generally  large,  muscular  and 
stLird}^ 

Redfang  was  of  a  breed  even  extraordinary 
in  these  usual  distinctions  of  his  kind  ;  and  so 
marked  was  the  race,  that  the  name  of  their 
owners  was  often  added  to  that  given  to  the 
hounds  themselves.  Lady  Howard,  proud  of 
every  distinction  claimed  by  her  house,  would, 
even  herself,  frequently  speak  of  her  favourite 
by  the  name  of  the  Redfang  Hoicard.  He  had 
limbs  of  a  giant  mould,  his  countenance  was 
fierce  and  stern,  with  a  dark  spot  above  either 
eye,  long  black  ears,  and  a  heavy  jowl ;  a  grisled 
back,  and  a  body  of  a  deep  sand  colour,  almost 
approaching  to  red,  completed  the  striking  ap- 
G5 
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pearance  of  the  noble  blood-hound,  that  was 
the  favourite  of  his  mistress  and  the  terror  of 
all  deer-stalkers,  mendicants  and  intruders  upon 
the  person  or  property  of  Lady  Howard ;  and, 
indeed,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  said 
that  she  thus  constantly  held  the  animal  near 
her  person,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  at  bay 
all  beggars  and  humble  petitioners  upon  her 
purse :  for,  though  rich  and  even  costly  in  all 
things  belonging  to  her  dress,  household  or 
equipage,  and  affecting  an  ostentatious  show  of 
occasional  hospitality.  Lady  Howard  was  said 
to  be  naturally  of  a  close  and  penurious  dis- 
position ;  in  fact,  one  of  those  women  who 
would  give  pounds  to  fortune-tellers,  witches, 
and  agents  like  Betsy  Grimbal,  but  who  would 
grudge  a  penny  bestowed  on  a  poor  soul  who 
begged  it  in  the  name  of  common  charity. 

AVhen  Redfang,  therefore,  bounded  suddenly 
before  the  young  and  spirited  horse  of  Sir  John 
Fitz,  the  animal,  which  was  but  newly  broke  in, 
started ;  and  Fitz,  in  his  impatience  and  irri- 
table state  of  mind,  resorted  to  the  worst  means 
he  could  adopt,  in  all  such  cases,  as  that  of  start- 
ing and  shying ;  for  he  struck  him  several  sharp 
cuts  upon  the  side  with  his  riding  wand.  This 
made   the  horse   restive;    so  that,  what  with 
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rearing,  kicking  and  plunging,  before  Sir  John 
Fitz^  who  kept  his  seat  on  his  back  as  if  he  had 
been  a  centaur  instead  of  a  man,  could  reduce 
the  animal  to  any  order,  the  rumbling  coach 
drove  past  him  at  the  very  moment  that,  by 
spurring  the  horse  till  the  blood  and  sweat  ran 
down  its  sides,  he  had  so  far  regained  the  mas- 
tery as  to  turn  the  high-spirited  creature's  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  private  path  that  led  into 
the  wood  of  Holwell. 

Lady  Howard,  who  knew  both  horse  and 
rider,  the  instant  she  had  set  her  keen  eyes 
upon  them  at  some  distance  from  the  spot,  was 
struck  with  surprise  by  the  last-mentioned  cir- 
cumstance. She  knew  well,  for  she  was  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  Sir 
Nicholas  Slanning,  that  since  his  marriage  no- 
thing but  ill-suppressed  feelings  of  hatred  and 
distrust  subsisted  between  him  and  Fitz.  She 
knew  also  that  the  latter  had  never  been  seen 
in  company  with  any  of  the  Slanning  family 
since  that  ill-fated  union.  And  now  to  find 
Sir  John  Fitz  stealing,  as  it  were,  in  the  even- 
ing, by  a  private  path,  to  the  very  house  of  Sir 
Nicholas,  when  the  master  of  it  was  absent,  with 
an  uncertain  date  of  return,  and  his  wife  living 
there  alone  in  the  most  retired  manner,  was 
G  6 
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altogether  such  a  circumstance  as  one  of  Lady- 
Howard's  temper,  character  and  exasperated 
feehngs  towards  two  of  the  persons  concerned, 
could  not  let  pass  without  some  inquiry. 

She  now,  therefore,  opened  one  of  those  small 
square  apertures  designed  for  a  coach  window, 
and  calling  out  to  the  first  postilion  of  the  left 
wheel  horse  to  stop,  he  iterated  her  commands 
to  the  second  postilion  of  the  leaders,  accom- 
panying them  with  a  touch  of  the  long  whip  by 
way  of  enforcing  attention,  and  the  moving 
house  stood  still.  In  another  moment,  both 
the  long-breathed  trotting  varlets  were,  one  on 
either  side,  at  the  windows  of  the  coach  doors, 
ready  to  receive  their  lady's  commands.  She 
now  intimated  her  design  to  drive  up  the 
grand  avenue  of  Holwell,  to  call  and  inquire 
after  the  health  of  her  dear  friend  Lady  Slan- 
ning. 

No  sooner  was  this  direction  given,  than  the 
trotting  varlet  communicated  the  same  to  the 
left  wheel  postilion,  and  again  the  master  of  the 
long  whip  saluted  the  ears  of  his  companion 
with  a  gentle  admonition  of  his  lady's  orders, 
tvv^itched  the  reins,  and  giving  an  encouraging 
gee-up  to  his  cattle,  the  obedient  animals 
whisked  their  long  tails,  and  set  off  at  a  round 
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trot,  that  soon  brought  their  load  in  front  of 
the  principal  entrance  to  Holwell.  Immediately, 
one  trotting  varlet  hastened  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  his  lady  to  the  porter  of  the  hall  door, 
and  the  other  stood  ready  to  hand  his  mis- 
tress down  the  stairs  of  her  coach,  so  soon  as 
that  door  should  be  opened. 

Lady  Howard,  however,  before  the  porter 
could  answer  to  the  summons,  cast  an  inqui- 
sitive eye  up  to  an  apartment  above,  which  she 
knew  to  be  generally  inhabited  by  Lady  Slan- 
ning  since  the  absence  of  her  husband ;  and 
there  she  saw,  either  crossing  the  room,  or 
suddenly  retreating  from  the  window,  a  certain 
weaving  plume,  such  as,  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before,  she  had  remarked  in  the  black 
velvet  hat  worn  by  Sir  John  Fitz.  It  is  sur- 
prising with  what  curious  eyes  some  ladies 
observe  minute  articles  of  dress.  Lady  Howard 
felt  assured  that  this  plume  was  no  other  than 
the  identical  one  just  named.  Her  impatience 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  was  even  on 
the  point  of  stepping  out  of  her  coach  to  go  into 
the  house,  when  William  (the  same  trusty  page 
who  had  borne  the  packet  to  Lidford)  came  to 
her  ladyship's  coach  door,  and  saying,  very 
civilly,  *'  that  his  mistress,  Lady  Slanning,  was 
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both  ill  at  ease  in  health,  and  particularly  en- 
gaged on  matters  of  business,  and  therefore 
could  receive  no  one ;  for  which  he,  William, 
was  particularly  sorry,  as  it  obliged  him  to 
refuse  the  particular  honour  of  the  visit  to  his 
lady  of  so  honourable  a  lady  as  Lady  Howard." 
If,  reader,  you  have  ever  seen  one  little  single 
spark  drop  on  a  heap  of  gunpowder,  so  as  to 
produce  an  instantaneous  and  violent  combus- 
tion of  the  whole  mass,  you  may,  it  is  possible, 
by  comparison,  form  some  idea  of  what  was 
now  the  state  of  Lady  Howard's  mind.  She 
had  long  stored  and  collected  materials  proper 
for  the  wildest  explosion  of  rage  and  fury.  It 
wanted  but  some  such  trifling  circumstance  as 
this,  to  act  as  a  brand  to  light  up  the  whole 
train.  With  a  passionate  expression  of  offended 
pride,  which  she  could  not  even  conceal  from 
the  page  who  had  so  civilly  dismissed  her,  she 
bade  her  trotting  varlets  close  her  coach  door, 
and  ordered  that  the  postilions  should  instantly 
drive  off.  But  no  sooner  had  the  heavy  vehicle 
cleared  the  avenue,  and  once  more  got  upon 
the  open  Down,  than  she  again  issued  orders 
that  it  should  stop  ;  and  careless  of  what  her 
servants  might  choose  to  think  of  her  conduct, 
she  desired  them  to  open  the  coach  door. 
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She  was  obeyed,  and  immediately  left  her 
coach.  She  now  bade  them  keep  the  horses  in 
exercise,  by  driving  gently  up  and  down  till  her 
^eturn,  ordered  her  varlets  not  to  follow  her, 
and,  calling  aloud  to  Redfang,  set  off,  accompa- 
nied only  by  that  favoured  and  faithful  attend- 
ant, towards  the  very  path  where  John  Fitz,  but 
a  little  while  before,  had  so  violently  spurred 
and  gored  his  horse. 

She  now  by  signs  and  gestures,  well  under- 
stood by  her  hound,  bade  him  lead  her  on;  and 
the  dog, obedient  to  her  commands,  speedily  con- 
ducted her  to  a  knoll  in  the  park  near  Holwell 
House,  where  she  found,  beneath  the  shelter  of 
some  large  and  spreading  beech  trees,  Andrew 
Morton,  quietly  seated  on  an  old  bench,  his  own 
horse  and  that  of  his  master  tied  up  to  one  of 
the  trees. 

The  dusk  of  evening  fast  gathered  round. 
Lady  Howard,  therefore,  who  had  no  time  to 
lose,  immediately  entered  into  conversation 
with  Morton.  What  she  learned  from  him 
may  hereafter  appear ;  for  the  present,  we  shall 
only  add,  that,  close  as  she  was  in  general,  she 
drew  her  purse  strings  before  she  left  him  to  re- 
turn to  her  coach ;  and,  as  the  purse  came  back 
to  her  pocket  much  lighter  in  weight,  we  con- 
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elude  she  did  not  give  away  her  money  for 
what  she  deemed  of  no  consequence  in  the 
communication  that  had  passed  between  her- 
self and  the  servant  of  Sir  John  Fitz. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
When  naught  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

We  now  must  return  to  Sir  John  Fitz,  whom 
we  left  on  his  way  through  the  wood  to  Holwell- 
house.  On  his  arrival  he  left  the  horses,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  to  the  care  of  his  servant, 
Andrew  Morton ;  and,  going  towards  the  house, 
he  was  instantly  admitted  by  William,  who 
forthwith  conducted  him  to  an  apartment  usually 
occupied  by  Lady  Slanning.  She  was  not  there, 
how^ever,  when  Fitz  entered  the  room ;  and  he 
endeavoured,  as  well  as  the  shortness  of  the  in- 
terval allowed,  to  prepare  his  mind  to  meet  her 
with  some  degree  of  composure.  But  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  found  himself  was  ill  suited 
to  the  purpose,  since,  though  Lady  Slanning 
had  removed  to  this  house  after  her  unfortunate 
marriage,  many  of  the  objects  that  now  met  his 
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view  he  recognized  as  old  acquaintances — things 
he  had  seen  a  thousand  times  at  Kilworthy  in 
other  days,  and  under  circumstances  how  differ- 
ent from  those  in  wliich  he  now  stood ! 

It  is  surprising  what  an  effect  even  inanimate 
objects  have  the  power  to  produce  on  a  mind 
compacted  of  fine  sensibihties,  and  trembUngly 
ahve  to  the  shghtest  object  that  can  call  them 
into  action.  Here  hung  her  picture — the  picture 
of  Margaret,  whom  Fitz  once  thought  his  own. 
It  v/as  painted  when  she  was  but  a  girl  of  twelve 
years  old ;  yet  even  at  that  early  period  there 
was  much  of  the  animated  character,  of  the 
peculiar  sweetness  of  disposition,  expressed  in 
her  countenance,  which,  at  a  more  mature  age, 
had  rendered  her  so  captivating,  so  endearing 
in  the  sight  of  him,  who  would  have  preferred 
death  to  the  loss  of  one  so  loved. 

Here  was  her  lute.  How  often  had  she  touched 
its  chords  for  Fitz  !  There  stood  a  well-remem- 
bered cabinet,  that,  in  former  days,  he  knew 
Margaret  used  to  keep  as  the  depositary  of  all 
those  letters,  papers,  and  little  treasures  she 
most  valued;  and,  sickening  sight !  there  was 
an  object  that  too  well  reminded  him  of  what 
she  luas  now  to  another ;  since,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  roor.i  hung  the  full  length  portrait  of  Sir 
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Nicholas  Slanning.  It  represented  liiiii  clad  in 
armour,  and  leaning  upon  a  drawn  sword.  The 
very  picture  seemed  to  look  with  an  aspect  of 
threatening  superiority  upon  Fitz,  as  if  it  would 
say,  *'  I  have  the  right,  and  I  will  maintain  it." 

Sir  John  Fitz,  after  gazing  a  moment  on  the 
resemblance  of  his  fortunate  rival,  with  feelings 
of  mingled  resentment  and  indignation,  turned 
aside  his  head,  as  if  he  would  shut  out  so  dis- 
tressing an  object  from  his  sight;  and,  in  doing 
so,  his  eyes  encountered  the  beautiful  form  of 
Lady  Slanning,  who  at  this  moment  entered  the 
room.  Fitz  remained  motionless;  he  did  not 
even  salute  her  in  terms  of  common  courtesy  ; 
he  could  only  bend  his  head  upon  his  bosom, 
and  sighed  deeply,  as  some  slight  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  was  conscious  of  her  presence. 
The  observance  of  ceremony  is  easy  to  the  in- 
different, or  to  the  careless  mind ;  but  with  one 
overpowered  by  its  own  feelings  it  is  forgotten. 

Margaret  advanced  with  an  air  of  quiet  com- 
posure ;  .yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  her  heart  was  less  tranquil.  Her  lips 
had  a  tremulous  motion,  and  her  countenance 
was  overspread  with  a  deep  blush,  as  she  spoke 
in  a  low  tone,  and  confused  manner,  some  few 
words,  of  whose  import  of  intended  civility  she 
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was  herself  scarcely  conscious.  Sir  John  Fitz 
at  length  so  far  recovered  as  to  ask  her  from 
what  extraordinary  cause  she  had  summoned 
his  attendance. 

'^  The  cause  is  extraordinary,  indeed,"  said 
Lady  Slanning;  "  but  you  surely  remember — " 

''  Remember ! "  said  John  Fitz,  dwellino;  as 
it  were  upon  every  syllable  of  the  word — "  Re- 
member, Margaret !  Oh,  that  I  could  forget — " 
and  as  if  anxious  to  suppress  the  feelings  into 
which  he  had  been  thus  surprised  by  so  many 
concurring  circumstances,  he  added,  in  a  more 
cold  and  distant  tone  than  he  had  yet  used, 
'^  What  would  Lady  Slanning  have  with  me?  " 

*'  The  conference  of  a  brief  space,''  replied 
Margaret.  '^  I  know,  I  am  aware,  how  strange, 
how  unauthorized  this  intrusion  must  seem 
to  you ;  yet,  as  I  trust  in  that  Power  before 
whom  my  motive  for  seeking  it  stands  revealed, 
so  do  I  hope,  that  when  you  shall  truly  know 
the  cause,  you  will  pardon  the  unhappy  being 
who  is  thus  driven  to  seek  you  in  the  hour  of 
her  need." 

"  And  what  services  can  I  render  to  Lady 
Slanning,"  said  Fitz,  "  which  Sir  Nicholas, 
the  man  to  whom  she  gave  a  husband's  right 
to  protect  her,  cannot  render  her  far  better  than 
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myself? — I  was  despised  once,  why  am  I  sought 
now?" 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,"  repUed  Lady  Slan- 
ning  ;  "  your  words  are  bitter  and  full  of  re- 
proach. Why  nourish  in  your  bosom  such  un- 
kind thoughts  of  one  who  never  wilfully  injured 
you — I  had  hoped  for  a  kinder  reception  of  my 
request  in  the  hour  of  my  distress." 

"  And  wherefore  should  you  hope  it  ?  "  said 
Fitz.  "  Can  a  bankrupt  give  gold  ? — can  an  out- 
cast give  comfort  ? — or  can  the  heart  of  Fitz 
afford  that  to  another  of  which  he  has  no  feel- 
ing within  himself? — His  heart  is  barren  of  all 
joy,  of  all  hope.  There  now  lives  not  the  thing 
on  earth  who  would  drop  one  tear  upon  his 
grave,  should  he  share  to-morrow  that  last  rest 
of  mortality  to  which  he  has  but  this  day  con- 
signed the  remains  of  a  beloved  father." 

"  Poor  old  Sir  Hugh !  "  said  Lady  Slanning. 
^'  I  did  not  think — I  did  not  know  it  was  to- 
day you  had  attended  the  melancholy  duty  of 
his  burial,  else  I  would  have  deferred  my  pur- 
pose ;  yet  the  cause  which  induced  me  to  seek 
you  will  not  admit  delay." 

"  And  what  cause,  I  again  inquire,"  said 
John  Fitz,  in  a  tone  that  showed  the  irritable 
state  of  his  mind ;  '^  what  cause  can  exist  that 
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should  make  it  oithor  uooossary  or  decorous 
that  I  must  bo  roipured  to  render  my  service 
and  attendance  to  the  wife  of  Sir  JNichohis 
Slanniui:  •' " 

**  Sir  Nicholas  is  absent  from  liome,"  rephed 
Margaret.  "  lie  is  now  in  company  \\\\h  those 
i^'entlomen  wlio  Ivave  joinoii  tlie  men  at  arms  to 
put  down  this  suddiMi  insurrection  in  C\>rnwall; 
— but  were  he  here,  he  could  not  now  ailbrd 
me  relief;  it  is  from  i/nii,  from  you  alone  I  can 
Ii0}H^  to  receive  it.  1  would  speak  on  a  matter 
of  Ufe  or  death." 

*'  On  a  matter  of  liie  or  death  !"  exclaimed 
Fitz ;  "  what  n\ean  you,  madam?  I  beseech 
you  to  speak  plainly  :  you  sm'prise  me  ;  but  your 
looks,  your  agitation  all  show  that  some  pur- 
pose of  deep  interest  lies  hidden  in  your  words." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added, 
'*  I  would  be  generous  to  you — Yes,  it  may  be 
a  weakness  ;  yet  why  should  1  conceal  it  ?  eveii 
woWf  Margaret — Lady  Slanning  I  would  say — 
I  cannot  look  with  indiilerence  upon  the  welfare 
of  a  being  who  was  once  so   dear  to  nu\,  and 

who  requited  my  honest  aflection  with but 

I  will  not  think  of  my  own  wrongs.  If  I  can 
contribute  to  vour  happiness,  no  whispered 
thought  of  resentment  shall   interfere  to  make 
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me  cause  you  one  moment's  sorrow — you  may 
still  command  me  if  in  aught  I  can  serve  you." 

**  You  can  do  all/'  said  Margaret,  eagerly ; 
*'  you  can  save  me  from  shame  and  misery  — 
you  have  lost  a  father;  let  that  teach  your 
heart  to  feel  for  mine,  since  it  is  to  save  my 
father  that  I  now  plead  to  you." 

*^  Your  father!"  cried  Fitz;  *^  you  astonish 
me.  1  thought  your  father  had  long  since  died 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  that  you  were  an  orphan 
before  you  became  the  ward  of  Glanville." 

*^  I  believed  so  too,"  said  Lady  Slanning ;  '^  yet 
you  are  aware  there  was  always  a  mystery  that 
hung  about  my  birth — That  is  now  revealed  to 
me.  Ask  me  no  questions.  I  would  implore 
you  to  inquire  no  more — my  lips  are  bound  to 
silence,  by  such  authority  as  may  not  be  dis- 
obeyed. I  dare  tell  you  but  this — your  prisoner 
is  my  father." 

"  What !  George  Standwich  ! "  exclaimed 
Fitz,  *'  the  leader  of  rebels,  the  agent  of  Rome 
and  Spain,  is  he  your  father?" 

"  Aye,"  said  Margaret ;  "  that  most  unhappy 
man  gave  me  life  and  being.  Had  I  died  at  the 
hour  of  my  birth,  it  had  been  well — I  had  now 
been  spared  these  moments  of  anguish  and  of 
shame." 
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**  And  in  what  manner  can  you  hope  that 
I  may  serve  this  man,"  said  Fitz,  "  whose  fate, 
as  he  is  your  father,  I  lament  ?  He  is  a  traitor, 
and  offended  justice  demands  his  hfe  as  the 
forfeit  of  his  crimes." 

"  I  know  all  his  danger,"  replied  Margaret; 
"  time  presses.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  is  absent ; 
and  even  were  he  here,  he  has  no  power  to 
aid  me  in  this  emergency. — The  crisis  of  my 
father's  fate  draws  near.  I  must  act,  or  he  must 
perish." 

*'  He  must  perish,  indeed,  Margaret,"  said 
Fitz ;  "  I  will  not  deceive  you  with  false  hopes, 
nor  keep  from  you  the  knowledge  of  that,  which, 
in  a  few  hours  you  will  learn.  The  warrant  for 
the  death  of  George  Standwich  this  day  reached 
Lidford." 

An  expression  of  horror  overspread  the  coun- 
tenance of  Lady  Slanning  at  hearing  these  words. 
She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  wrung 
them  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul,  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "  But  you  will  not,  you  cannot  have 
the  heart  to  execute  it  ?  " 

*'  I  must,"  said  Fitz,  ''  think  upon  my  trust. 
I  am  bound  by  my  honour,  by  my  oath  of  office, 
to  obey  the  commands  of  my  sovereign  and  of 
the  laws.     Disobedience  on  my  part,  would,  in 
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these  jealous  times,  be  construed  into  an  act  of 
high  treason. 

"  And  must  he  die  ?  "  exclaimed  Margaret, 
in  accents  that  were  rendered  shrill  and  piercing 
by  the  vivacity  of  her  feelings ;  "  will  you  cut 
off  this  miserable  man  in  the  midst  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  nor  leave  him  space  to  make  his  peace 
with  God. — Can  you  thus  shed  the  blood  that 
gave  me  being  ?  " 

"  I  must  not  hear  you,"  said  Fitz.    "  If  I 
could  save  your  father  at  the  peril  of  my  life 
only,  it  would   be  but  a  small  matter  to  risk 
a  thing  that  is  so  worthless  to  me ;  but  my 
honour  must  not  yield  even  to  your  entreaty. — 
I  beseech  you  urge  me  no  more. — Let  go  my  cloak. 
— Spare  me,  spare  yourself  this  vain  entreaty." 
"  I  will  not — I  must  not,"  replied  Margaret. 
"  I  know  my  father  has  been  guilty  of  many 
crimes,  but  he  is  still  my  father ;  still  the  being 
who  loves  me  better  than  life  itself;  and  I  will 
never  cease  from  my  purpose,  to  attempt  to  save 
him,  whilst  that  life  remains. — You  have  been 
a  son,  you  know  what  are  the  feelings  of  a  child ; 
then  think  what  must  be  mine  should  he  die  ! 
die  by  an  ignominious  fate,  when  there  was  one 
chance  left  to  save  him,  would  you  but  listen  to 
me." 

VOL.  III.  H 
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'*  What  chance  ?''  said  Fitz.  *^  There  is  none, 
unless  it  were  purchased  by  the  forfeit  of  my 
honour !  That  is  all  that  is  left  to  me,  Margaret; 
and  surely  you  would  not  ask  me  to  forfeit  my 
last  hope ! " 

"  I  do  not,  I  will  not,"  cried  Lady  Slanning ; 
"  all  I  would  ask  you  is,  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  warrant  for  his  death." 

"  I  dare  not  do  it." 

"  You  shall  not  say  so,"  she  continued  ;  "  you 
dare  do  it — you  will  do  it ; "  and  throwing  her- 
self on  her  knees  before  him,  she  added  in  an 
emphatic  though  hurried  manner,  **  you  will 
fly  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth;  you  will  kneel 
at  the  feet  of  that  sovereign,  as  I  now  kneel  at 
yours  ;  you  will  ask  my  father's  life ;  plead  your 
own  merits  to  cover  his  offences ;  and  that 
gracious  mistress,  who  is  known  to  honour,  to 
favour,  to  love  the  very  name  of  Fitz,  she  will 
not  refuse  you  ;  and  my  father  lives.  It  was  to 
ask  this  I  now  sought  you." 

Sir  John  Fitz  raised  her  from  the  ground;  he 
hesitated,  and  seemed  to  struggle  with  his  own 
feelings,  in  the  endeavour  to  calm  hers ;  but 
still  he  said  not  a  word  that  could  convey  hope 
to  her  mind.  Margaret  saw  the  conflict  in  his 
bosom,  and  bade  him,  in  a  calm  voice,  to  look 
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upon  the  ring  she  had  that  day  sent  to  him, 
and  which  he  now  wore  upon  his  hand,  and 
then  to  deny  her  if  his  own  feeUngs  would  let 
him. 

Sir  John  Fitz  drew  it  from  his  finger,  and 
for  a  moment  held  it  in  his  hand,  whilst  Lady 
Slanning  stood  before  him  with  a  countenance 
in  which  every  lovely  feature  seemed  to  glow 
with  the  expressive  animation  that  w^as  so  much 
the  characteristic  of  her  mind.  Her  hands  re- 
mained clasped  together,  and  her  eye  fixed  it- 
self on  Fitz,  as  if  eager  to  catch  some  indication 
of  hope  that  this  last  appeal  to  his  feelings 
might  avail. 

The  appearance  of  Fitz,  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  ring,  was  in  the  highest  degree  striking 
and  impressive  ;  he  was  clad  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  his  father — his  hair  hung  dishevelled 
and  neglected  about  his  brows — the  pale- 
ness of  long  and  wasting  care  was  still  on  his 
cheek,  whilst  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
which,  during  the  late  scene,  even  in  the  midst 
of  sorrow,  had  preserved  some  traces  of  a  stern 
air  of  offended  pride,  now  lost  all  its  haughty 
character.  It  was  evident  his  feelings  were 
greatly  subdued  and   softened   by  Lady  Slan- 
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ning's  thus  alluding  to  the  ring;  and  a  tear 
started  to  his  eye,  as  he  said,  in  a  voice  deep 
and  tremulous  with  emotion,  '*  Could  you^ 
Margaret,  so  carefully  preserve  that  token,  and 
forget  him  who  placed  it  on  your  hand  ?" 

"  I  never  did  forget,"  replied  Lady  Slanning ; 
but  instantly  added,  as  if  recollecting  herself, 
*'  I  must  not  speak  of  the  past." 

**  But  this  speaks  of  the  past,  Margaret," 
said  Fitz,  "  and  speaks  volumes. — How  often 
have  I  thought  upon  the  time  when  I  placed 
that  ring  upon  your  hand  ;  it  was  the  last  time 
I  ever  called  Margaret  mine.  The  remembrance 
has  never  left  me;  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
my  thoughts  by  day,  it  has  chased  slumber 
from  my  pillow  by  night,  or,  if  wearied  nature 
sunk  to  repose,  that  fatal  remembrance  has 
risen  in  my  dreams  like  the  sheeted  spectres  of 
the  dead,  to  speak  things  of  terror,  till,  as  their 
image  passed  before  my  view,  I  have  called 
upon  the  name  of  Margaret,  and,  starting  from 
sleep,  awoke  but  to  change  the  horror  of  these 
visions  for  that  of  my  waking  thoughts." 

**  If  remembrance  can  be  thus  faithfully  pain- 
ful to  you,"  said  Lady  Slanning,  ''  think  what 
it  must  hereafter  be  to  me,  should  you  refuse 
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to  do  what  I  now  ask,  to  save  my  father's 
life." 

Fitz  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  her  words ;  the 
current  of  his  feelings  had  changed,  it  now 
flowed  on  in  an  mirestrained  course,  whilst  he 
continued  to  gaze  upon  the  ring,  and  rather  to 
give  utterance  to  his  own  thoughts  than  to  ad- 
dress them  to  Lady  Slanning.  "  Could  Mar- 
garet," said  he,  "  could  she  wed  another  whilst 
this  was  on  her  hand? — Wherefore,"  he  added 
distractedly,  *^  wherefore  is  this  now  forced  on 
my  remembrance  ?  Is  it  but  to  plant  another 
dagger  in  that  heart,  where  there  are  already 
so  many  deep  wounds  ? — Have  you  worn  the 
ring?" 

^^  When  I  received  the  token,"  replied  Lady 
Slanning,  "  I  made  a  solemn  promise  that, 
under  any  circumstances  in  which  I  might  be 
placed  in  the  fortunes  of  this  world,  that  ring 
should  never  leave  my  hand  till  it  was  stiffened 
by  the  grasp  of  death. — I  have  kept  my  vow, 
and  this  day  I  called  on  you  to  keep  yours. 

Fitz  raised  his  head,  looked  steadfastly  upon 

Margaret,  a  slight  convulsive  movement  seemed 

to  pass  over  his  features,  his  Hps  moved,  but 

his  tongue  denied  its  office.     He  came  up  to 
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Lady  Slanniiig,  took  her  hand  with  agitating 
emotion,  drew  the  ring  again  upon  her  finger, 
and  at  length  said  in  a  low  but  emphatic  tone, 
*'  I  remember  all,  Margaret :  you  have  pre- 
vailed." 

^'  You  will  spare  him.  then  !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Slanning;  "  you  will  solicit  his  pardon  from 
the  Queen?     You  will  save  my  father?" 

*'  I  will  attempt  to  do  it/'  said  Fitz ;  "  for 
your  sake  I  will  attempt  it.  I  may  not  live  for 
you ;  the  laws  of  God  and  man  forbid  it.  But 
I  could  die  to  serve  you,  and  welcome  would 
be  the  hour  that  so  closed  my  unhappy  fate. 
Farewell,  I  must  leave  you." 

**  And  my  father!"  said  Lady  Slanning. 

"  I  will  think  upon  what  must  be  done,''  re- 
plied Fitz ;  "  for  the  present  I  take  upon  me,  at 
my  own  peril,  the  suspension  of  the  warrant 
for  his  death.  I  will  devise  the  means  to  serve 
him  farther,  before  I  set  out  on  my  journey  to 
the  court.  Standwich,  I  think,  though  an 
agent  of  treason,  has  never  yet  drawn  the 
sword  in  open  rebellion;  that  circumstance 
may  be  used  in  his  favour,  to  obtain  mercy." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  it  may,"  said  Lady  Slan- 
ning; ^'  but  what  words  shall  speak  my  thanks 
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— my  gratitude  to  the  generous  preserver  of  my 
father's  life?" 

*'  Give  me  none,  I  want  none,"  cried  Fitz ;  ^'  I 
must  instantly  be  gone.  But  remember,  as  you 
value  the  life  of  that  father  you  would  preserve, 
keep  my  purposes  secret  as  the  grave.  Should 
they  become  known  to  the  companions  in  arms 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Slannino;,  those  officers  mioht 
so  colour  this  affair,  of  my  delaying  the  warrant 
of  execution,  that  before  I  could  reach  the 
court  to  plead  in  person  to  the  Queen,  all  my 
efforts  would  be  rendered  unavailing.  You  shall 
hear  from  me  again  ere  I  go  to  ask  the  mercy 
of  Elizabeth." 

^'  Lady  Slanning  promised  compHance  with 
this  request,  and  added  that  there  was  no 
chance  she  should  be  tempted  to  break  it, 
since,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attend- 
ing the  movement  of  the  forces  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebels.  Sir  Nicholas  had  cautioned  her  to 
make  to  him  no  communication  of  any  affair  of 
importance,  in  her  letters,  daring  his  absence; 
lest,  by  such  letters  being  lost,  or  failing  to 
reach  him,  their  contents  might  become  known 
to  strangers. 

Sir  John  Fitz    repeated    his  assurances  of 
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making  the  attempt  to  save  Standwichy  and^ 
quitting  the  presence  of  Margaret,  and  a  scene 
that  had  so  fearfully  shaken  the  firmness  of  his 
mind,  he  sought  Andrew  Morton,  who  held  his 
horse,  mounted,  and  rode  slowly  on  for  Fitz- 
ford,  where  he  now  purposed  to  pass  the  night 
instead  of  returning  to  Lid  ford. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

No,  'tis  Slander 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ;  whose  tongue 

Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 

Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 

All  corners  of  the  world  :    Kings,  queens,  and  states, 

Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  Slander  enters. 


SHAKSPEAP.f.. 


Though  Sir  John  Fitz  was  now  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance  of  Standwich 
being  the  father  to  Margaret,  yet  he  knew 
nothino;  more  relative  to  the  sad  secret  of  her 
birth ;  and,  in  fact,  Margaret  herself  had  not 
been  trusted  with  the  ivhole  of  the  fatal  story. 
Standwich,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  had  writ- 
ten to  her,  in  a  burst  of  parental  feeling,  a 
hasty  letter  by  Levi  the  Jew,  who  undertook 
its  delivery.  In  that  letter  he  had  simply  in- 
formed her  that  she  was  his  illegitimate  child  ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  conceal  a  circumstance  so 
dishonourable  to  both  her  parents,  it  was  agreed 
that  his  near  kinsman,  the  late  Sir  Frederick 
Champernoun,  should  take  her  with  him,  when 
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an  infant,  to  France,  as  his  embarrassments 
obliged  him  to  quit  England,  and  there  acknow- 
ledge her  as  his  daughter,  as  the  only  child  of 
a  beloved  wife,  who  had  died  but  a  brief  space 
before  he  left  his  native  country.  The  distance 
from  all  Sir  Frederick's  former  connexions,  and 
his  obscure  manner  of  living,  after  the  ruin  of 
his  fortune,  in  a  foreign  land,  caused  this  ac- 
count of  her  birth  to  be  received  without  ques- 
tion, so  that  no  one  in  France  suspected  the 
truth.  Such  Standwich  declared  to  Margaret, 
in  his  letter,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  hav- 
ing concealed  the  circumstances  of  her  birth. 
He  then  reminded  Margaret  of  Sir  Frederick's 
conduct  in  his  last  illness,  the  hints  he  had 
thrown  out  of  some  secret  which  he  wished  to 
reveal  to  her,  and  yet  dared  not  do  till  he  should 
see  Standwich,  who  did  not  arrive  till  a  short 
space  before  Sir  Frederick  breathed  his  last. 
He  also  reminded  her  of  the  impressive  manner 
in  which  his  dying  kinsman  had  bid  her  look  to 
him  as  to  a  father,  when  he  should  be  no  more. 
These  circumstances,  and  some  few  others, 
which  we  do  not  here  repeat,  Standwich  had 
stated  in  his  letter,  to  convince  Margaret,  lest 
any  doubt  should  whisper  itself  to  her  mind, 
that  he  was  himself,  indeed,  her  father. 
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He  then  proceeded  to  give  her  the  most  solemn 
assurance  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  her  happi- 
ness that  he  forbore  to  tell  her  the  name  or  fate 
of  her  mother,  who,  he  added,  died  a  melancholy 
death,  whilst  her  child  was  scarce  a  twelve- 
month old.  On  this  subject  he  charged  her  to 
make  no  inquiry,  and  that  she  should  reveal  to 
no  one  the  secret  he  had  imparted  to  her.  He 
likewise  told  her  that  he  had  little  or  no  hope 
of  being  spared,  yet  he  wished  it  might  be  pos- 
sible he  could  see  her,  if  but  once  more,  to  take 
a  last  farewell  before  his  death,  though,  as  he 
was  a  condemned  prisoner  at  Lidford  Castle,  he 
did  not  see  how  such  an  interview  could  possi- 
bly be  procured  without  a  pubhc  avowal  of  his 
being  her  father — a  circumstance  which,  for  her 
sake,  he  could  wish  might  not  become  a  world's 
wonder  to  the  curious  and  unfeeling. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  communica- 
tion made  by  George  Standwich  to  his  daugh- 
ter. Levi  the  Jew,  who  undertook  its  delivery 
with  great  fear,  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
presented  it  to  Lady  Slanning  at  the  moment 
she  dismounted  from  her  horse,  after  a  morn- 
ing's ride  in  the  park;  but,  ever  timid  and 
cautious,  he  instantly  quitted  her  presence,  and 
would  on  no  account  seek  her  again ;  so  much 
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did  he  fear  the  resentment  of  Sir  Nicholas  Slan- 
ning,  who,  without  knowing  that  Standwicb 
was  the  father  of  his  wife,  had  assisted  in  con- 
certing the  very  means  by  which  he  had  been 
secured,  tried  and  convicted  at  Lidford, 

Thus  left  entirely  to  herself,  her  husband  ab- 
sent, and  with  no  friend  to  whom  she  dared 
apply  for  counsel  in  an  emergency  so  full  of 
doubt  and  danger,  Margaret,  ever  more  gene- 
rous than  prudent,  and  desirous  to  save  the  man 
to  whom  she  owed  her  being  from  a  fate  which 
her  own  heart  whispered  his  conduct  had  but 
too  well  deserved — Margaret,  thus  governed  by 
her  feelings  of  duty  and  humanity,  resolved 
to  attempt  a  project  for  his  deliverance  which 
was  at  once  wild,  adventurous,  and  full  of 
danger. 

She  remembered  that  Sir  John  Fitz  was 
governor  of  Lidford  Castle,  and  that  as  her 
father  was  in  his  keeping,  it  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  in  his  power  to  save  or  to  destroy 
him.  She  then  bethought  her  of  the  ring -so 
solemnly  given  to  her  by  Fitz,  and  still  so  faith- 
fully worn  upon  her  hand,  in  compliance  with 
the  sacred  promise  that  had  passed  her  lips, 
never  to  part  from  it,  till  death  should  stiffen 
that  hand.     It  might  have  been  deemed  wrong. 
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that,  as  the  wife  of  another,  she  should  still  re- 
tain the  token  ;  but  she  was  wont  to  say,  in  her 
own  thoughts,  "  It  is  but  a  harmless  remem- 
brance of  one  who  is  now  as  much  dead  to  me 
as  if  he  were  actually  laid  in  the  tomb.  This 
poor  token  can  offend  no  living  creature,  and 
I  will  not  break  the  vow  that  1  made  when  it 
was  placed  upon  my  hand  ! 

In  the  hope,  therefore,  to  save  her  father,  she 
determined  to  use  that  ring  as  the  only  means 
she  possessed  to  procure  an  interview  with  JSir 
John  Fitz ;  since  indulging  his  resentment,  for 
the  supposed  wilful  injuries  he  had  received 
from  her  and  Sir  Nicholas,  Fitz  had  shunned 
both,  in  the  manner  already  known  to  the 
reader.  On  the  morning  after  her  agitating 
interview  with  him,  she  longed  to  communicate 
to  Standwich  the  hopes  she  cherished  in  her 
own  bosom,  that  he  might  yet  be  saved  ;  but 
she  had  no  means  of  communicating  with  him. 
Sir  John  Fitz  had  bade  her  leave  the  affair 
entirely  to  him  ;  he  had  also  enjoined  her  to 
observe  a  solemn  silence  as  to  his  purposed 
attempt  to  save  her  father ;  he  had  given  he^ 
the  most  powerful  reasons  for  such  a  silence, 
and  she  had  promised  to  observe  them.     She 
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also  felt  that  as  Fitz  had  encountered  no  incon- 
siderable peril  in  taking  on  him  the  suspension 
of  the  warrant  for  the  death  of  Standwich,  it 
would  be  most  ungenerous  in  her  to  neglect  his 
least  injunction.  And  when  she  thought  how 
Sir  John  Fitz  had  been  injured,  though  from 
error,  by  herself,  she  felt  she  would  rather  die 
than  breathe  the  least  word  of  a  transaction 
which  he  had  assured  her  might  be  dangerous 
to  him,  as  well  as  fatal  to  her  father,  should  it 
become  known,  before  he  could  see  the  Queen 
and  plead  to  her  in  person.  She  was  aware 
that  Elizabeth,  who  was  ever  jealous  of  her 
power,  would  be  more  favourably  disposed  to 
listen  to  an  appeal  made  directly  to  herself,  than 
if  it  came  to  her,  after  having  been  the  common 
theme  of  discourse,  or  the  whisper  of  curiosity 
and  malice. 

Governed  by  these  reflections  (we  have  some- 
what dwelt  upon  them  that  the  motive  of  her 
conduct  may  be  fully  understood),  it  can  hardly 
be  a  matter  of  much  wonder  that,  when  Lady 
Slanning  wrote,  as  she  did,  the  next  day,  to 
Sir  Nicholas,  she  was  silent  on  those  important 
occurrences  which  had  transpired  during  his 
absence.     Be  it  also  remembered,  he  had  cau- 
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tioiied  her  not  to  commit  to  paper  what  she 
feared  should  meet  the  pubUc  eye,  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  her  letter. 

Yet  at  the  present  moment  she  wished  to 
avoid  writing  at  all ;  but  this  could  not  be,  since 
a  courier  who  brought  her  a  hasty  communica- 
tion from  Sir  Nicholas,  was  commanded  to  bear 
back  the  answer  to  it.  Whilst  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Slanning  wrote  the  answer,  the  impro- 
priety, and  even  the  danger,  of  her  silence 
struck  forcibly  upon  her  mind  ;  but  an  honour- 
able feeling,  a  wish  to  save  Fitz  from  peril, 
when  he  was  so  ready  to  expose  himself  for  the 
sake  of  her  father ;  her  promise  to  be  silent, 
and,  above  all,  fear  of  her  husband's  anger, 
closed  her  breast;  so  that,  unused  as  she  was 
to  all  appearance  of  deception,  she  felt  so  much 
uneasiness  of  mind  whilst  writing  that  very 
letter,  that  it  was  full  of  errors  and  confusion, 
without  connection,  and  in  parts  almost  without 
a  meaning ;  indeed  such  a  letter  as  would  have 
struck  even  a  stranger  with  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise when  coming  from  a  writer  whose  mind 
was  so  accomplished  as  that  of  Lady  Slanning. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  her  unfor- 
tunate, and,  perhaps,  ill-judged  conduct  after 
the  interview  wdth  Fitz,   it  now  becomes  neces- 
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sary  we  should  say  something  of  the  measures 
he  purposed  to  adopt  for  the  delivery  of  George 
Standwich,  to  save  him  from  a  fate  too  well 
merited  by  that  artful  and  dangerous  rebel.  The 
favour  in  which  Sir  John  Fitz  was  held  by  Eli- 
zabeth during;  the  short  time  he  had  been  at 
her  court  was  so  marked  and  decided,  that, 
had  Fitz  desired  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  courtier, 
he  had  every  prospect  of  rising,  as  others  had 
done,  to  the  highest  degree  of  honour  and  suc- 
cess. In  fact  he  had  lost  further  promotion  at 
the  hands  of  the  Queen  by  alone  shunning  it, 
and  by  returning  to  bury  himself  in  the  deep 
solitude  of  Lidford. 

Careless  as  he  was  of  favour,  and  reluctant  as 
Elizabeth  expressed  herself  to  grant  to  hiui  the 
gloomy  charge  of  being  governor  of  Lidford 
Castle,  yet  even  this  very  compliance  of  the 
Queen  with  Fitz's  suit  had  obtained  for  him 
a  formidable  enemy,  being  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  at  the  time  Fitz 
obtained  his  suit,  was  but  just  returned  from  the 
high  station  he  held  as  general  of  the  Queen's 
foices  in  the  Low  Countries.  Leicester  had 
solicited  the  government  of  Lidford  Castle  for 
some  old  officer  who  came  from  the  west  of 
England,  and  who  was  desirous,  after  long  ser- 
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vice  to  the  favoured  Earl,  there  to  end  his  days. 
Leicester,  therefore,  had  asked  Lidford  for  him 
as  a  thing  of  small  consequence,  and  thought 
there  was  no  chance  of  being  refused.  But 
when  he  found  that  a  youth,  new  at  court, 
knighted  by  Elizabeth's  own  hand,  (by  that 
very  hand  so  sparing  in  bestowing  the  honours 
of  chivalry  even  on  old  servants),  and  reflected 
that  a  few  services  done  by  this  youth  abroad 
should  be  thus  highly  rated,  so  as  to  prevail 
over  his  own  influence  with  the  Queen  to  obtain 
Lidford  in  spite  of  his  solicitation;  this  was 
indeed  a  cause  to  awaken  jealousy,  a  thing  not 
to  be  pardoned  by  the  haughty  favourite;  and, 
from  that  hour,  he  became  the  avowed  enemy 
of  Fitz. 

Sir  John  was  aware  of  this,  and  felt  assured 
that  Leicester  and  his  minions  would  rejoice  in 
an  opportunity  to  wreak  their  petty  malice,  and 
to  work  his  ruin  with  the  Queen.  What  a  sub- 
ject, therefore,  would  it  be  for  them,  did  they 
know  Fitz  had  dared  suspend  a  warrant  of  exe- 
cution for  such  a  person  as  Standwich  ?  Who 
could  doubt  but  that,  if  they  knew  the  circum- 
stance, they  would  represent  it  to  Elizabeth 
as  an  act  of  unpardonable  boldness  and  pre- 
sumption, not  to  say  treason.     This  was  there- 
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fore  the  chief  cause  that  made  Sir  John  Fitz  so 
desirous  that  nothing  should  transpire  respecting 
his  intentions,  till  he  could  throw  himselt  at 
the  feet  of  Elizabeth  to  solicit  the  pardon  of 
Standwich.  And  as  he  also  believed  that  he 
was  hated  by  his  fortunate  rival.  Sir  Nicholas 
Slanning,  who  in  former  times  had  paid  court 
to  Leicester,  he  almost  feared  that  even  Slan- 
ning might  be  base  enough  (such  were  his  hard 
thoughts),  after  all  that  had  passed,  to  make 
this  circumstance  the  ruin  of  his  honour  and 
of  his  name. 

Lady  Howard  next  demands  our  attention. 
When  she  had  returned  to  her  own  house  after 
the  insult,  which  she  fancied  had  purposely 
been  shown  to  her  by  Lady  Slanning,  her  bosom 
swelled  with  malice  and  indication  :  and  her 
mind,  poisoned  by  jealousy  as  well  as  suspicion, 
deemed  it  now  the  fit  time  to  act,  now  the  sea- 
son to  repay  on  Sir  John  Fitz  the  scorn  with 
which  he  had  requited  her,  and  to  indulge  that 
bitter  spirit  of  envy  and  hatred  which  had  for 
so  long  a  period  rankled  in  her  breast  against 
the  unoffending  Margaret. 

Yet  bad  as  was  Lady  Howard,  even  she,  (so 
deceitful  is  the  human  heart,)  sought  excuses 
and  justifications   in   her   own   mind    for   the 
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abominable  conduct  she  was  about  to  adopt ; 
and  she  argued  something  in  this  sophistical 
manner,  as  if  she  would  reconcile  the  indulgence 
of  her  natural  malignity  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  even  of  justice.  *'  I  had  hoped/'  so 
she  thought,  *^  to  have  humbled  Lady  Slanning 
for  that  affected  air  of  innocence  and  meekness 
by  which  she  endeavoured  to  render  herself 
superior  even  to  me.  It  is  to  her  arts  also  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  I  am  indebted  for  the  loss 
of  those  kind  feelings  in  which  I  was  held  by 
John  Fitz,  till  she  came  in  the  way  to  poison 
his  mind  against  me»— yet,  with  all  my  injuries, 
I  only  hoped  to  humble  her.  Could  I  have 
thought  that  this  seeming  innocent,  modest, 
obedient  wife  was  in  fact  but  waiting  the  first 
opportunity,  afforded  her  by  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  to  renew  a  private  connexion  with 
her  once  favoured  and  still  devoted  lover. — And 
John  Fitz,  he  who,  forsooth,  was  so  high  spirited, 
and  so  honourable,  that  nothing  but  words  of 
truth  and  virtue  hung  on  his  lips  or  harboured 
in  his  thoughts  ;  he  who  despised  me,  rejected 
the  preference  that  I  gave  him  before  even 
nobles  of  the  land,  rejected  an  affection  of  which 
he  was  unworthy, — death,  it  is  madness  to 
think  of  it  ;  and  now  he,  even  he  is  in  pursuit 
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of  another  man's  wife  ! — But  this  shall  not  be 
endured ;  they  have  laid  themselves  open  to 
me ;  they  force  me  to  act ;  I  am  called  upon  to 
give  them  both  up  to  meet  the  chastisement 
they  deserve.  I  will  do  it,  and  that  without 
remorse,  since  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice." 

In  this  manner  did  Lady  Howard  argue  in 
her  own  mind,  and  endeavour  to  impose  even 
upon  herself,  when  she  sought  every  pretext, 
as  a  sanction  to  give  vent  to  her  own  diabolical 
feelings,  under  colour  of  doing  what  was  right. 
And  though  one  day  and  two  nights  had  now 
elapsed  since  her  dismissal  from  Lady  Slan- 
ning's  door,  her  anger  was  as  fierce,  her  resent- 
ment as  determined  as  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  first  ebullition  of  her  feelings  ;  nay,  if  there 
was  any  difference,  she  had  rather  given  growth 
to  her  evil  purpose,  by  nursing  it. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  she  was  now  pacing 
her  own  apartment  with  hurried  steps.  Pens  and 
ink  lay  on  a  writing  table  before  a  chair  which  she 
had  hastily  thrust  aside,  as  she  started  up  with 
some  impatience  from  the  task  of  writing,  in 
which  she  had  been  employed.  Her  hound  lay 
extended  near  the  seat  of  his  mistress.  The 
dog  suddenly  raised  himself,  and  looknig  stead- 
fastly towards  the  door,  with  nose  and  mouth 
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curled  up  so  as  to  show  his  sharp  white  teeth, 
he  uttered  a  deep  growl. 

"  Down, Redfang," said  Lady  Howard/Mown!" 
and  she  stroked  his  large  and  shaggy  ears  as 
she  spoke;  but  the  animal  would  not  be  quieted; 
and  he  now  raised  himself  on  all  his  four  great 
paws,  and  strode  towards  the  door. 

''  Down !  I  say,"  continued  Lady  Howard ; 
"  down,  fool!  dost  thou  not  know  a  servant 
of  mine,  who  has  something  of  thy  own  nature 
in  her,  though  far  less  worthy  than  thee,  my 
noble  hound  !  It  is  Betsy  Grimbal  who  comes. 
— Let  her  advance  in  peace." 

Lady  How^ard  now  went  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment;  and  Redfang,  somewhat  pacified  by 
the  commands  and  manner  of  his  mistress,  again 
laid  down,  but  still  menaced  with  his  stern 
countenance,  and  savage,  though  low  growl, 
any  near  approach  of  Betsy,  who  had  by  this 
time  entered  the  room. 

*'  Betsy,"  said  the  patroness  to  her  de- 
pendant, "  I  will  warrant  me  that  some  of  thy 
companions  have  struck  down  a  deer  in  my  park 
last  night,  and  that  you  have  had  some  share  in 
conveying  away  the  carcase  of  the  dead  game; — 
my  hound  till  now  never  thus  received  you  ; — 
there  is  the  smell  of  the  hart's  blood  upon  thee. 
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Nay,  deny  it  not,  the  organ  of  scent  is  so  fine  in 
that  sagacious  animal,  he  may  never  be  de- 
ceived ; — were  I  not  here,  your  hfe  would  not  be 
safe ;  but  never  heed  it ;  I  forgive  you  if  you 
have  obeyed  my  commands." 

"  My  comrades,"  said  Betsy,  ''  are  now  but 
few  in  number.  They  are  but  a  handful  of  poor 
miners,  who  dare  not  ask  for  work ;  since  the 
late  disturbances,  as  you  well  know,  lady,  have 
made  them  to  be  suspected.  They  cannot 
starve  whilst  a  doe  runs  a-foot  in  the  parks  of 
so  many  who  have  wealth  and  ease  ;  yet,  believe 
me,  no  buck  or  doe  of  i/oiirs  hath  fallen  in  the 
last  night." 

*'  Sir  John  Fitz  then,  his  park  supplied  the 
table  of  your  outlawed  and  disorderly  associ- 
ates," said  Lady  Howard  ;  "  I  care  not ;  I  am 
glad  he  has  suffered  in  any  way. — Have  you 
seen  that  white-faced  fellow,  that  Andrew 
Morton  ?  He  has  been  paid  well,  and  what  has 
he  done  for  it  ?  Not  a  coin  more  shall  he  touch 
of  mine,  unless  he  truly  learns  all  I  require  him 
to  learn." 

'*  He  has  gained  all  the  information  he  could 
gain,"  replied  Betsy.  "  But  his  master.  Sir 
John  Fitz,  he  tells  me,  is  grown  strangely  close 
and  careful  in  keeping  secret  his  own  purposes. 
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Yet  I  have  learnt  one  thing  that  is  worth  all  the 
rest." 

"  Speak  it,"  said  Lady  Howard. 

"  Sir  John  Fitz,"  continued  Betsy  Grimbal, 
''  is  about  to  leave  these  parts  to  begin  a  journey 
that,  he  told  Andrew  Morton,  would  occupy 
some  space  of  time  ;  but  he  was  careful  not  to 
name,  even  to  this  favourite  follower,  where  he 
was  going,  or  for  what  purpose.  Some  object 
of  consequence  must  be  the  motive,  since  it 
can  thus  have  power  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  trust  at  Lidford  Castle,  at  a  time 
when  he  holds  there  George  Standwich,  as 
a  state  prisoner.  Standwich  should  be  free,  if 
my  wishes  could  break  through  stone  walls  and 
iron  bars." 

*'  You  held  some  strange  and  dangerous  con- 
nexion with  that  rebel  and  recusant,  for  many 
years,"  said  Lady  Howard. 

"  I  knew  him,  lady,"  replied  Betsy  Grimbal, 
"  before  he  was  a  rebel,  and  before  [  was  thus 
reduced  to  herd  with  men  below  my  station  and 
my  breeding.  I  was  a  waiting  gentlewoman 
to  a  lady  rich  and  honoured,  like  yourself. 
It  was  whilst  I  attended  upon  her  that  I  first 
knew  George  Standwich.  And  in  these  latter 
times,  since  poverty  and  calamity  reduced  us 
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both,  I  have  more  than  once  sheltered  his  life 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  But  our  ac- 
quaintance is  like  to  close  for  ever.  I  hear 
there  is  no  hope  for  him,  so  many  desire  his 
death.'^ 

"  Let  him  die,  then,"  said  Lady  Howard ; 
"  that  is  not  my  business,  nor  thine.  You  came 
hither  to  give  me  intelligence  of  Sir  John  Fitz. 
Morton  says,  he  cannot  discover  the  object  of 
this  journey.  I  would  that  I  could  know  it. 
I  would  wager  my  life,  that  it  is  in  some  shape 
connected  with  Lady  Slanning.  Surely  he  can- 
not mean  to  bear  her  off,  perhaps  to  a  foreign 
land,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  ?" 

**  I  know  not,  madam,"  said  Betsy  Grimbal  ; 
*'  but  this  much  Morton  has  learnt,  that  his 
master  sets  out  on  the  evening  after  the  morrow, 
and  on  that  very  evening,  before  he  goes,  holds 
another  private  interview  with  Lady  Slanning. 
Andrew  Morton  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter, 
which,  from  certain  circumstances,  he  found  to 
contain  an  appointment  to  that  effect." 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Howard,  *'  is  it  so  ? 
I  see  it  all.  This  is  news  indeed.  He  shall 
meet  her ;  but  her  husband  shall  be  there  to 
bid  him  welcome.  The  evening  after  the  mor- 
row, say  you?" 
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**  Such  is  the  time  of  their  appointment,"  re- 
»phed  Betsy. 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Lady  Howard,  **  leave 
me.  I  must  despatch  a  messenger  by  to-mor- 
row's dawn." 

**  What  to  do?"  inquired  Betsy. 

^'  A  work  that  shall  call  up  a  spirit  from  the 
damned,"  said  Lady  Howard,  "  for  I  know  of 
none  more  accursed  than  that  of  jealousy.  My 
own  breast  can  answer  for  its  truth.  Leave 
me  now ;  I  would  be  alone.  If  you  learn  more, 
let  me  know  more ;  if  not,  come  to  me  on  the 
evening  after  the  morrow.  I  may  need  you. 
Now  for  my  task !  Yet  stay — here  is  the  pay- 
ment for  your  intelligence;  1  run  up  no  scores 
with  those  to  whom  I  owe  aught;  or  if  I  do,  I 
pay  them  with  tenfold  interest,  as  Fitz  shall 
find,  before  I  am  fully  discharged  of  the  ac- 
count so  doubly  due  to  him." 

Lady  Howard  dismissed  Betsy  Grimbal ; 
and,  sitting  down  to  her  writing-table,  indited, 
with  much  composure  and  consideration,  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  the  purport  of 
which  will  presently  appear.  As  she  rose  up, 
after  concluding  this  epistle,  her  eyes  encoun- 
tered her  own  reflexion  in  a  large  mirror  that 
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hung  directly  opposite,  on  the  richly-tapestried 
walls.  She  was  struck  with  her  own  changed 
appearance.  Her  complexion,  naturally  deli- 
cate and  clear,  now  bore  a  flushed  and  crimson 
hue,  as  if  her  own  powerful  passions  had  sent 
her  blood  in  a  boiling  torrent  towards  the  brain^ 
and  had  swelled  every  vein  of  her  neck  and 
forehead  in  its  course.  The  dark  and  sinister 
expression  of  her  eye,  and  the  bitter  smile  that 
curled  her  lip,  gave  to  her  whole  countenance 
that  character  of  deadly  malice,  which  a  painter 
would  endeavour  to  depict,  did  he  embody  with 
his  pencil  the  genius  of  envy  brooding  upon 
death. 

A  sense  of  what  she  looked  to  be,  of  what 
she  was,  flashed,  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, conviction  upon  the  mind  of  Lady  Howard, 
but  it  could  not  shake  her  purpose;  and,  as 
she  contemplated  her  own  resemblance  in  the 
glass  with  a  feeling  bordering  on  horror,  she 
struck  the  table  with  her  hand,  in  which  was 
the  letter  she  had  just  sealed,  and  exclaimed, 
''  It  is  their  own  work.  If  they  have  raised  in 
me  the  likeness  of  a  fiend  they  shall  find  me 
such  indeed."  In  this  state  of  mind  she  quit- 
ted the  room,  a  dreadful  example  of  the  power 
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of  evil  passions  when  they  are  let  loose  to  prey 
on  the  very  heart  that  has  nourished  their 
growth,  and  which,  like  the  fable  of  the  viper, 
they  will  certainly  requite  for  their  vitality, 
with  stinging  it  to  madness  and  to  death. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


How  poor  an  instrument 

May  do  a  noble  deed  !  He  brings  me  liberty. 

SHAKSPEjiHS, 

George  Standwich,  who  lay  in  Lidford 
eastle  under  sentence  of  death,  wholly  ignorant 
that  any  attempt  had  been  proposed  for  pro- 
curing his  pardon,  now  gave  himself  up  for 
lost ;  and,  with  that  strange  mixture  of  violent 
and  evil  passions  which  was  so  natural  to  him, 
his  bigotry  and  superstition,  his  tenderness  for 
Margaret,  and  anxiety  for  his  associates,  alter- 
nately swayed  and  tormented  his  mind  as  each 
successive  feeling  predominated  in  his  bosom. 
Some  days  had  now  elapsed,  and  he  had  seen 
no  one  but  the  youth,  who,  under  the  direction 
of  Andrew  Morton,  brought  him  such  necessa- 
ries as  it  was  needful  he  should  receive  to  sus- 
tain the  miserable  existence  he  endured. 

There  were  moments  in  which  his  zeal  for  the 
faith  he  professed,  and  his  anxiety  for  its  resto- 
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ration  in  England,  prevailed  over  every  other 
thought ;  yet  such  a  mood  was  but  momentary, 
since,  in  his  more  sober  reflections,  he  felt  con- 
vinced, from  the  circumstances  which  had 
lately  transpired,  that  all  attempts  to  subvert 
the  rule  of  Elizabeth  must  be  vain.  Then  he 
would  turn  his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and  con- 
science would  rise  up  to  sting  him  with  its 
venomed  tooth.  If  he  looked  back  to  the  days 
of  his  youth,  his  guilty  intrigue  with  Lady 
Page,  which  had  led  that  wretched  woman  to 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  constantly  stared 
him  in  the  face.  Then  followed  the  remem- 
brance of  her  own  horrid  death ;  the  conceal- 
ment of  Margaret's  birth ;  and,  though  last, 
yet  not  least,  of  his  self-reproaches,  was  the 
thought  that  he  had  practised  on  the  mind  of 
his  daughter  to  deceive  her,  to  make  her  wed 
the  man  to  whom  she  was  indifferent;  whilst 
he  had  laid  violent  hands  on  John  Fitz,  whom 
she  sincerely  loved,  to  keep  him  a  prisoner  till 
her  fatal  marriage  was  accomplished. 

Standwich,  it  is  true,  was  ignorant  of  the 
part  that  Lady  Howard  had  in  this  affair  since 
his  infamous  associate,  Betsy  Grimbal,  had 
never  communicated  to  him  that  she  had  con- 
nected herself  with  Lady  Howard,  to  become 
13 
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her  agent  also,  in  the  hope  of  such  reward  as 
would  ultimately  render  her  independent,  that 
she  might  quit  the  miserable  life  she  led  witli 
the  outlawed  miners,  and  seek  for  safety  and 
refuge  in  another  land.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  prejudices  Standwich  entertained  against 
John  Fitz,  he  could  not  help  acknowledging,  in 
his  own  mind,  that  he  had  dealt  most  unjustly 
and  cruelly  by  him,  and  by  his  own  daughter. 
His  disappointment,  too,  respecting  Sir  Nicholas 
Slanning,  (who,  Standwich  always  believed,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  was  an  enemy  to  Eliza- 
beth,) added  not  a  little  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
feelings. 

He  wished  to  see  his  daughter  before  he  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  crimes ;  he  wished  to  acknow- 
ledge to  her  the  truth,  and  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness; but  the  total  silence  of  Levi  the  Jew, 
and  his  being  left  so  entirely  to  himself,  await- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  law,  gave  him  no  hope. 
Enraged  by  repeated  disappointment,  and  the 
festering  wounds  of  his  own  mind,  there  were 
times  when  Standwich  gave  way  to  the  natural 
fierceness,  the  resentful  feelings  of  his  disposi- 
tion ;  and  in  one  of  these  moods,  the  very  last 
time  he  had  seen  Morton,  he  threatened  that 
wretch  with  tellino;  Fitz,  before  he  died,  the 
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part  Morton  played  in  betraying  into  his  hands 
the  letters  Fitz  had  written  to  his  father,  and 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  whilst  he  was  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Low  Countries.  Andrew  Morton, 
who  was  a  cautious  villain,  made  no  reply  to 
these  threats  at  the  time,  but  he  had  deeply 
pondered  on  the  probability  of  a  man  like 
Standwich  putting  them  into  execution;  and 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  in  consequence,  how 
to  act  towards  the  prisoner. 

Whilst  Standwich  was  occupied  in  one  of 
these  fits  of  deep  musing  in  his  dungeon,  he 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  presence  of  Levi 
the  Jew,  who  now  entered  his  cell  alone,  and, 
with  every  mark  of  anxiety  upon  his  counte- 
nance, cast  a  hurried  glance  around.  His  first 
action  was  carefully  to  close  the  trap-door 
through  which  he  had  descended;  his  second 
was  to  take  down  the  lamp  which,  as  we  before 
stated,  was  here  kept  burning  by  day,  and 
even  by  night,  since,  but  for  this  lamp,  the 
condemned  cell  was  one  of  total  darkness  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  not  one  of  all  the 
governors  of  Lidford  had  shown  so  much  indul- 
gence  as  did  Sir  John  Fitz,  in  allowing  even 
this  artificial  light  to  a  prisoner  under  sentence 
of  death. 

14 
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As  Levi  took  down  the  lamp,  with  the  great- 
est care,  from  the  hook  by  which  it  was  sus- 
pended on  the  chain,  and  began  to  trim  it,  and 
to  feed  it  with  oil  from  a  little  flask  that  he 
produced,  Standwich,  surprised  by  this  action, 
by  the  manner  of  the  Jew,  and  yet  more  so  by 
his  silence,  asked  him,  "  for  what  was  all  this 
preparation?  and  why  the  boy  who  usually 
brought  him  food,  and  trimmed  the  lamp,  could 
not  now  do  it  as  well  as  he?" 

"  Because,"  answered  Levi,  "  he  will  not 
have  the  like  motive  that  I  have  to  do  it  with 
care,  and  he  may  not  be  trusted  in  this  matter ; 
for  know,  George  Standwich,  he  is  gone  in  his 
simplicity,  being  purposely  sent  thither,  to  the 
\ipper  chamber  of  the  tower,  whilst  I  am  come 
to  thee,  and  this  lamp  shall  be  a  light  to  the 
paths  of  thy  feet,  lest  they  stray  in  the  darkness 
of  tlie  way." 

**  There  is  darkness  in  your  speech,"  said 
Standwich.  **  For  what  purpose  do  you  come  ? 
Have  you  done  my  errand  to  my  daughter  ?  " 

Levi  moved  not  from  the  spot,  nor  took  the 
least  heed  of  Stand wich's  question,  till  he  had 
finished  with  the  utmost  care  the  task  of  trim- 
ming the  lamp.  He  then  set  it  down  in  a  corner 
gf  the  dungeon  j  and,  with  marks  of  anxiety 
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strongly  imprinted  upon  his  countenance,  came 
up  to  the  prisoner,  and  said  in  a  voice  of  alarm, 
*•  Up,  George  Standwich !  Arise,  lose  not  a 
moment,  for  the  God  of  Israel  hath  sent  thee 
a  deliverer  ;  that  is,  if  thy  heart  is  bold  to  seize 
the  occasion,  and  thy  arm  strong  as  it  was  wont 
lo  be  when  it  could  have  broken  a  bow  of 
steel." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  said  Standwich.  "  This 
is  no  time  for  trifling." 

"  I  am  no  trifler,"  replied  Levi ;  "  nor  is  this 
a  place  for  vain  devices,  when  thy  enemies  lay 
in  wait  for  thee  with  a  mighty  hand  to  crush 
thee.     1  bring  you  much  news." 

"  News !"  said  Standwich ;  ''  have  you  brought 
me  any  intelligence  from  my  child  V 

"  I  have  not,"  replied  the  Jew.  "  I  gave 
the  sealed  letter  into  her  own  hand,  but  more 
I  dared  not  do.  It  is  not  of  her  I  would 
spealf. — The  boy  Benjamin — " 

**  Whatof  him?"  said  Standwich  impatiently; 
"  What  is  he  to  me  ?  " 

"  The  lad  is  a  good  lad,"  answered  Levi ; 

"  and  he  is  much  to  thee ;  since,  but  for  the 

tidings  he  hath  brought  me,  trust  me,  George 

Standwich,  thou  wert  even  at  this  hour  as  ojie 

id 
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that  is  numbered  amono;  the  dead,  in  the 
breath  of  whose  nostrils  there  is  no  continu- 
ance." 

"  I  cannot  read  riddles/'  said  Standwich, 
sullenly ;  *'  speak  at  once  ;  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
fooling/' 

*'  The  counsel  of  the  heart  is  made  known 
by  the  lips/'  replied  the  Jew ;  *'  and  all  things 
may  not  be  told  in  one  breath.  The  lad  Benja- 
min, who  journeyed  on  mine  own  ass,  and  on  mine 
own  occasions,  returned  but  this  morning  from 
Launceston,  in  Cornwall,  where,  he  saw  a  sight, 
such  as  made  his  bones  to  shake,  as  the  hair  of 
his  flesh  stood  up." 

*'  What  sight?  Did  it  concern  my  friends 
who  have  beleaguered  the  castle,  that  you  should 
now  speak  of  it?"  cried  Stand wich  impetu- 
ously. 

*^  Aye,  marry  did  it,"  said  Levi.  **  Thy 
friends  are  discomfited  ;  some  have  fallen  by 
the  sword,  others  are  in  bondage  ;  the  teeth  of 
the  young  lions  are  broken,  and  the  old  lion 
perisheth  for  lack  of  help :  for  so  true  is  it, 
that  the  sight  which  made  sick  the  heart  of 
little  Benjamin,  was  the  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering   of  thine   ancient   friend   and   ally, 
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Cuthbert  Mayne,  whose  head  was  set  upon  the 
walls  of  Launceston  castle,  that  eagles  and 
ravenous  birds  might  make  it  their  prey." 

"  Has  he  failed  ?  Has  Cuthbert  fallen  in  our 
brave  cause  ?  Then  why  should  I  be  spared  ? 
Cuthbert  Mayne  counselled  the  very  enterprize 
by  which  so  many  gallant  spirits,  as  well  as  his 
own,  have  bit  the  dust." 

'*  Trust  me,"  said   the  Jew,  "  thou  hast  no 
cause  to  sorrow  for  him  ;  for  his  counsel  was  to 
thee  like  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  who  made 
Absalom  to  sin,  and  showed  him  the  way  to 
rebellion,  which  leads  to  blood  and  death. — 
Surely  thou  hast  no  part  in  this  wicked  man. 
Think  of  thyself ;  for  Benjamin  further  saith — 
and  the  lad  hath  an  eye,  the  lad  hath  an  ear, 
keen  to  see  and  curious  to  listen, — he  further 
saith,  that  it  was  publicly  talked  amongst  the 
captains,  whilst  he  waited  upon  one  of  them  in 
the  way  of  simple  traffic  ;  for  you  know,  George 
Standwich,  I  deal  in  wares  that  suit  the  fashions 
of  young  gallants,  so  Benjamin  did  but  traffic 
for  a  simple  commodity  of  pouncet^boxes,  and 
crisping-tongs,  such  as  cuii  the  love-locks  of 
new  courtiers ;  and  as  he  waited,  the  captains 
no  more  heeded  the  lad  than  they  did  the  dog 
which  followed  his  heels  ;  and  so  talked  among 
I  6 
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themselves,  that  the  warrant  for  thy  death  had' 
been  sent  down  from  the  council  some  days 
past ;  and  that  if  Sir  John  Fitz  delayed  to  exe- 
cute  it,  they  would  seek  him  out  to  know  the 
cause  of  such  delay,  since  Cuthbert  iVlayne 
made  it  his  boast  under  the  gallows-tree  that 
George  Standwich  would  one  day  avenge  his 
death; — and  when  the  gaoler  told  Cuthbert  that 
it  could  not  be,  for  that  Captain  Standwich 
was  in  prison ;  "  then,"  quoth  Cuthbert,  "  You 
win  do  welt  tt)  make  him  try  the  strength  of 
thy  ropes  and  thy  beams  ;  for  he  is  a  brave 
comrade,  who  will  never  give  up  the  just  cause 
whilst  a  drop  of  blood  remains  in  his  body." — 
These  words  of  Cuthbert  were  told  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Slanning  and  the  captains  of  the  hosts, 
so  little  Benjamin  informed  me ;  and  he  adds, 
they  were  as  eager  for  thy  death,  as  if  they  had 
made  a  covenant  of  salt  upon  it.  And  hither 
will  they  come  this  day,  to  know  the  cause  why 
the  warrant  is  delayed  in  its  execution." 

*■*  Let  them  €ome,"  said  Standwich,  "  I  am 
prepared.— There  is  but  one  wish  I  have  now  on 
earth  ;  it  rs  the  desire  I  feel  to  see  my  daughter, 
but  it  is  in  vain. — I  will  arm  myself,  therefore, 
to  meet  death  bravely,  as  a  man  should  meet 
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"  Rather  arm  thyself  to  avoid  it,  Standwich," 
said  the  Jew,  **  as  a  wise  man  would  do  when 
the  gate  lies  open  to  thee  by  which  thy  soul 
shall  escape  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
fowlei*.— Here,"  continued  Levi,  throwing  off 
the  large  mantle  in  which  he  had  been  closely 
wrapped  when  he  entered  the  dungeon,  "  Hepe 
are  the  means  of  deliverance,  if  thou  hast  heart 
and  hand  to  embrace  them. — Arise,  I  will  cut 
through  thy  bonds,  and  this  dungeon  shall  be 
as  a  void  place." 

George  Standwich  again  inquired,  with  much 
earnestness,  the  meaning  of  these  words ;  but 
Levi  the  Jew  only  answered  him  by  producing 
a  small  file,  with  which,  in  the  most  dexterous 
manner,  he  speedily  cut  through  the  ankle 
fetters  of  Standwich  that  confined  him  to  the 
chains. 

*'  Now  walk  forth,"  said  the  Jew.  *'  Stretch 
thy  limbs.  Thou  art  free,  and  strong  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  course." 

'^  I  am  free  of  these  iron  shackles,"  replied 
Standwich,  *'  but  what  may  that  avail  whilst 
I  am  here  within  walls  that  lie  buried  beneath 
the  ground? — What  matters  it  if  the  fox  lie 
safe  within  his  burrow,  if  he  dare  not  venture 
forth  lest  the  dogs  are  at  his  throat?" 
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"  The  dogs  shall  be  at  thy  heels  rather,"  said 
Levi,  "  but  not  at  thy  throat,  if  this  can  keep 
them  at  bay,"  and  he  drew  forth  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols, and  gave  them  to  Standwich  as  he  spoke. 

"  Take  up  the  cloak,"  continued  Levi,  **  wrap 
it  around  thee ;  1  have  but  one  other  thing  to 
do,  and  then,  George  Standwich,  thou  shalt 
follow  me." 

"  What  to  do  ?"  said  Standwich.  ''  Tell  me, 
that  I  may  be  prepared  to  meet  all  chances. — 
I  believe  you  have  some  plan  to  save  me ;  hasten 
then  to  communicate  it." 

**  Not  yet,"  replied  Levi,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined, even  though  he  had  in  the  first  instance 
expressed  impatience  to  depart,  to  execute  his 
plan  in  the  cool  and  regular  order  of  its  course. 
'^  Yet  thus  much  I  will  tell  thee. — Sir  John  Fitz 
departed  from  Lid  ford  not  more  than  an  hour 
ago;  and  I  have  learnt,  that  at  the  dawn  of 
to-morrow's  day,  he  quits  Fitz-ford  to  begin 
a  secret  journey,  whose  purpose  he  keeps  so 
hidden  that  not  even  Andrew  Morton  knows  it. 
I  have  used  means,  which  never  fail  with  the 
souls  of  men  who  would  sell  them  for  a  little 
glistering  gold ;  I  have  used  means  to  buy  that 
varlet's  services  in  thy  behalf,  and  Andrew  Mor- 
ton has  shown  me  a  way  to  deliver  thee,  bidding 
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me  not  to  delay  to  use  it  whilst  he  is  absent 
this  night  in  attendance  upon  his  master  at 
Fitz-ford  ;  for  Morton  does  not  ride  with  him 
on  the  journey,  and  unless  your  escape  is  made 
good  whilst  he  is  away,  so  that  he  may  incur 
no  blame,  he  would  not  venture  to  aid  it  even 
for  gold ;  and  when  that  fails  to  work  on  such 
as  Morton  no  means  remain  by  which  he  could 
be  moved." 

*'  I  would  wager  my  life,"  said  Standwich, 
"  that  Betsy  Grimbal  has  devised  this  plan  to 
secure  my  retreat  from  danger.  She  has  long 
worked  in  concert  with  Andrew  Morton  to  be- 
tray Sir  John  Fitz  and  to  serve  me." 

*'  She  hath  no  hand  in  it,"  replied  Levi. 
**  She  knows  nothing  of  these  devices.  Morton 
would  no  longer  trust  that  woman  of  Belial, 
since  she  has  leagued  herself  with  Lady  Howard, 
in  whose  service,  it  is  said,  she  is  now  constantly 
at  work." 

**  It  must  be  for  evil  then,"  said  Standwich. 
^'  And  when  two  such  unite  to  do  the  work  of 
darkness,  Morton  did  well  no  longer  to  trust 
one  of  them,  though  Betsy  Grimbal  has  been 
at  all  times  faithful  to  me,  and  so,  I  think,  she 
would  be  now  if  she  knew  I  stood  in  peril  from 
which  she  could  screen  me." 
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*'  So  thought  Sisera,"  said  Levi,  ''  when  he 
fled  before  Barak,  and  did  put  his  trust  in  Jael, 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  ;  but  her  faith  was 
found  in  a  hammer  and  a  nail,  and  so  Sisera 
died.  No,  Captain  Standwich,  we  trust  no  Jael 
in  our  need.  1  alone  undertook  thy  delivery, 
and  Morton  gave  his  soul  to  my  purpose  as 
I  gave  to  him  the  gold. — You  saved  me  from 
the  bitterness  of  death  in  times  past  when  I  fled 
before  a  wild  beast  of  the  forest  which  sought 
my  blood ;  and,  as  truly  as  there  is  a  God  in 
Israel  I  will  requite  that  good  deed  at  the  risk 
of  all  that  I  may  call  mine,  though,  by  so  doing, 
I  leave  myself  not  a  groat  to  help  to  the  building 
up  the  temple  of  Zion." 

*'  Stay,  Levi,"  said  Standwich  to  the  Jev/, 
who  had  now  taken  up  the  lamp,  and  seemed 
about  to  lead  the  way  out  of  the  dungeon, — 
"  stay,  Levi,  I  cannot  thus  be  outdone  in  genero- 
sity, and  that  by  an  unbeliever,  by  one  who  is 
held  accursed  of  God  and  man ;  I  will  not  go 
with  you,  for  well  I  know  that  to  deliver  George 
Standwich  must  be  at  the  peril  of  the  life  of 
him  who  shall  dare  to  do  it ;  leave  me  to  m.y 
fate ;  go,  old  man — go  in  safety  ;  I  will  not  be 
the  cause  of  danger  to  thee  and  thine.'' 

''  There  is  no  danger  to  me  or  mine,"  replied 
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Levi,  "  unless  it  be  the  consequence  of  thy 
own  folly.  The  boy  who  brought  thee  food  in 
this  dungeon  is  purposely  sent  out  of  the  way. 
Andrew  Morton,  the  keeper  of  thy  dungeon, 
himself  let  me  into  the  tower,  before  he  departed 
with  his  master  to  Fitz-ford  ;  the  means  for  thy 
escape  are  such  that  they  shall  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  thy  own  superior  knowledge  of  the 
place,  and  solely  of  thy  own  devising  ;  in  less 
than  eight  hours  thou  wilt  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  thy  enemies;  since  the  Swallow,  ready  to 
sail,  waits  but  to  receive  thee  on  board,  and 
the  pirate.  Captain  Noseworthy,  whose  trade 
fails,  and  who  gets  but  small  prizes  on  this 
coast,  goes  for  the  New  World,  there  to  try 
new  fortunes;  he  rejoices  to  think  thou  wilt 
join  him,  knowing  how  useful  a  man  of  thy 
mettle  may  become  to  him." 

'*  I  am  ready,  then,"  said  Standwich ;  "  but 
how  shall  we  pass  the  watch,  or  the  gates  of 
the  castle?" 

"  Tush,  tush,"  answered  Levi,  "  thinkest  thou 
we  could  pass  them  ?  No,  that  were  hopeless  ; 
our  way  is  like  that  of  the  blind  mole.  The 
earth  can  sometimes  give  liberty  to  the  living 
soul,  as  well  as  rest  to  its  body,  when  that  soul 
is   departed.     Muffle   yourself  in   the  cloak ;, 
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place  the  pistols  in  your  girdle ;  step  lightly, 
and  follow  me.  I  will  take  the  lamp  ;  for  thou 
shalt  this  day  go  forth  and  be  free,  and  be  no 
longer,  as  were  thy  comrades  in  danger,  doomed 
and  dead,  as  a  carcass  trodden  under  foot ;  and 
to  them  thou  shalt  not  be  joined  in  burial." 

Levi  led  the  way  with  much  caution,  and  both 
himself  and  Standwich  soon  reached  the  small 
apartment  immediately  above  the  dungeon ;  no 
one  was  there.  The  door  of  this  chamber  had 
been  carefully  locked  and  bolted  on  the  outside 
by  Andrew  Morton,  the  better  to  cover  his  share 
in  the  escape  of  George  Standwich,  a  dangerous 
and  incomprehensible  piece  of  service  rendered 
by  him  to  that  rebel,  unless  it  be  remembered 
that  Standwich  had  more  than  once  threatened 
Morton  that,  before  he  died  on  the  scaffold,  he 
would  reveal  to  Sir  John  Fitz  the  share  Morton 
had  formerly  taken  in  betraying  his  letters.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  this  wretch  hoped  to  si- 
lence Standwich  by  the  only  means  in  his  power, 
namely,  that  of  conniving  at  his  escape. 

When  Levi  and  his  companion  had  reached 
the  apartment  above,  the  Jew  said  softly,  ''  Here 
our  perils  end ;  we  are  now  at  liberty." 

"  At  liberty !"  cried  Standwich ;  **  why,  yon- 
der door  is  of  iron,  and  immovably  secured." 
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*'  Aye,"  said  Levi,  "  but  I  will  disclose  to 
you  a  secret.  When  the  men  of  Gath  built 
this  fortress  of  old,  they  bethought  them  of  an 
ingenious  device,  by  which  they  might  either 
void  the  castle,  if  so  straitened  that  nothing 
but  surrender  must  ensue,  or  if  it  chanced  they 
could  surprise  their  enemies.  Dost  thou  mark 
yonder  large,  square  grey  stone  in  the  wall?" 

^'  I  do,"  said  Standwich;  ''  what  of  that? — 
the  stone  that  has  the  iron  loop  in  it,  you  mean ; 
there  is  such  another,  in  appearance,  in  my 
dungeon ;  I  mark  it  well." 

^'  That  is  a  secret  spring,"  said  Levi,  "  and 
I  have  learned  the  trick  of  it.  Andrew  Morton 
knows  well  the  old  tower.  His  father  was 
warder  here  for  thirty  years,  and  once  saved 
his  own  life  by  his  knowledge  of  this  very 
secret.  Hold  the  lamp  ;  stand  farther  back,  lest 
the  current  of  air  so  long  pent  up  should  extin- 
guish it.  Look  now,  it  is  a  marvel  like  that  of 
the  hard  rock  of  Horeb  which  spouted  water 
for  a  thirsty  people — so  shall  this  seemingly 
hard  stone  open  its  dark  jaws  to  give  thee 
liberty." 

Levi  touched  the  spring  as  he  spoke,  and 
instantly  a  slight  opening  in  the  stone  was  per- 
ceived in  that  part  where  it  had  appeared  to  be 
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joined  to  other  stones.  It  stood  like  a  door 
a-jar  supported  by  its  hinges. 

"  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  subterranean 
vault,"  said  Levi.  "  Hast  thou  courage  to  pass 
it  7='^  It  leads  to  the  aperture  in  the  rocks  near 
the  gulph  of  Lidford  bridge." 

*'  Go  on,"  said  Standwich,  "  I  would  venture 
did  it  lead  to  hell's  confines.  When  death  and 
ignominy  are  certain  who  would  fear  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  them  ? — I  have  passed  the 
snow-capt  Appenines  when  hungry  wolves 
have  made  their  descent  to  prey  on  man  and 
beast.  They  have  howled  to  the  moon  ere 
I  was  free  from  danger,  and  do  you  now  talk 
to  me  of  fear?" 

"  Flee  for  thy  life  then,"  cried  Levi.  "  But 
be  as  Lot  was  when  he  fled.  Neither  stop  thou 
in  all  the  plain,  but  flee  to  the  mountains  lest 
thou  be  consumed,  for  those  shall  seek  thee  who 
will  thirst  for  thy  blood,  even  as  a  hart  thirsteth 
for  the  water-brooks. — I  will  bear  the  lamp,  not 
thou,  for  if  that  goes  out  we  are  both  lost." 

So  saying  Levi  was  the  first  to  tread  the  sub- 
terranean steps,  Standwich  followed.     The  de- 

*  Though  this  entrance  to  the  subterranean  cavern  at  Lidford 
no  longer  exists,  the  tradition  of  it,  and  of  the  cavern,  is  still 
current. 
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scent  was  carried  for  some  distance  by  a  wind- 
ing stair,  built  within  the  vast  thickness  of  the 
walls.  These  steps  led  quite  down  to  the  very 
foundation  of  the  building,  where  the  long,  low 
and  narrow  passage  commenced.  It  was  cut 
through  a  hard  and  rocky  soil,  and  over-arched 
with  masonry.  The  date  of  its  construction 
was  unknown,  and  was  probably  as  early  as 
that  of  the  first  rude  structure  which  stood  on 
the  same  site  before  the  building  of  the  present 
ancient  castle.  Time  had  rendered  the  cement 
of  this  archway  as  hard  as  the  very  rock  out  of 
which  it  was  in  part  cut,  and  the  whole  had 
been  so  well  formed  that  it  was  still  entire, 
scarcely  a  stone  was  loosened  from  its  bed. 

Levi,  who  shaded  the  lamp  with  his  hand  so 
as  to  guard  the  flame  from  any  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  proceeded  along  the  passage  with  much 
caution  ;  and  so  intent  was  he  upon  safely  over- 
coming this  part  of  the  difficulty  of  the  way 
that  he  scarcely  spoke  to  Standwich  till  a  freer 
current  of  air,  and  a  faint  glimmering  of  blue 
light  that  appeared  in  the  distance,  after  a  sud- 
den turn  in  the  steep  descent  of  the  passage, 
assured  him  they  had  now  past  all  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  darkness,  and  drew  near  the 
outlet  of  the  cavern. 
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Soon  after  they  heard  a  low  murmuring  sound, 
which  increased  as  they  advanced,  till  the  plash- 
ing, and  at  length  the  roar  of  water  was  dis- 
tinctly audible,  giving  them  the  assurance  that 
they  were  now  drawing;  near  the  bed  of  the  river 
Lid.  In  a  little  time  the  descent  of  the  passage 
became  yet  more  abrupt,  and  at  length  they 
reached  its  termination.  The  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  if  viewed  from  without,  could  scarcely 
have  been  distinguished  from  the  numerous  fis- 
sures by  which  it  was  surrounded.  It  was 
formed  by  a  natural  opening,  or  cleft,  in  the 
solid  rock,  whose  sides  black  as  ebony,  exhi- 
bited a  thousand  grotesque  shapes,  against 
which  the  foam  of  the  Lid,  whenever  the  river 
was  swollen  by  rains,  dashed,  and  broke  in  white 
flakes  like  those  of  snow,  and  roaring  and  striv- 
ing in  its  rapid  course,  burst  over  every  huge 
mass  which  here  intercepted  the  passage,  and 
lay,  just  as  they  had  fallen  when  wrenched  from 
the  sides  of  the  deep  and  blackening  gulph,  at 
the  moment  it  was  reft  by  volcanic  explosion. 

Above,  hung  in  terrific  magnificence,  as  if 
threatening  every  instant  to  dislodge  themselves 
from  their  loose  hold,  vast  masses,  half  sus- 
pended in  air,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  slight- 
est shock  would  bring  them  down.     Brambles, 
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moss,  the  wild  fern,  with  the  trunks  of  many  an 
antiquated  tree,  grew  thick  in  the  interstices  of 
the  rocks,  whose  wild  forms,  (together  with  the 
roaring  torrent  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and 
the  narrow  chasm  where  the  sun  never  pene- 
trated,) gave  to  the  whole  scene  a  character  of 
stern  interest  almost  bordering  on  horror. 

As  Levi  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  rocky  ca- 
vern and  peeped  out,  he  saw,  at  about  twenty 
yards  distance,  looking  up  the  river,  high  sus- 
pended in  air,  the  arch  of  Lidford  bridge  that 
strode  across  the  gulph,  and  which  a  mind,  fond 
of  fable,  might  compare  to  the  pass  guarded 
by  the  genius  of  the  glen  who  there  kept  his 
brooding  watch.  Levi  now  informed  Standwich 
that  they  must  endeavour  to  make  their  way  by 
stepping  and  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  for  some 
distance  down  the  river  towards  that  part  of  the 
ravine  where  the  cascade  falls  into  the  Lyd, 
since  it  was  absolutely  necessary  Standwich 
should  remain  concealed  in  the  woods  till  the 
approach  of  evening,  when  he  had  appointed 
Benjamin  to  bring  horses  to  a  certain  spot  near 
the  summit  of  the  ravine,  telling  him  also,  that 
afterwards  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  disguise  of 
his  person,  by  being  muffled  in  the  cloak,  and 
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a  fleet  horse,  which  the  Jew  had  procured  t<3 
facilitate  his  escape.  Captain  Noseworthy  in 
the  mean  time  was  to  row  a  boat  to  a  particular 
spot,  named  by  the  Jew,  near  Morwel-ham, 
where  he  was  to  receive  Stand wich,  and  instantly 
to  bear  him  off  to  his  vessel,  so  that  he  might 
be  on  board  to  drop  down  the  river  with  the  ebb- 
tide, and  stretch  out  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  harbour  of  Plymouth. 

The  plan  appeared  to  Standwich  well  and 
carefully  concerted,  and,  ungracious  as  he  was 
in  his  nature,  yet  the  outlawed  rebel  never- 
theless warmly  thanked  his  deliverer,  such  he 
justly  deemed  Levi,  for  the  important  service  he 
had  so  generously  and  zealously  rendered  to  hun. 
But  to  these  thanks  the  Jew  constantly  replied 
with  referring  to  his  own  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Standwich  for  having  saved  him  from  the  gripe 
of  the  bear,  with  which  he  was  threatened  on 
the  May-day  of  two  years  past. 

After  crossing  the  rocks  that  strewed  the 
middle  of  the  Lid  with  some  difficulty,  for  the 
sides  of  the  gulph  were  washed  by  the  river 
itself,  and  afforded  no  footing,  George  Stand- 
wich once  more  reached  the  dry  firm  earth,  and 
remained  concealed  amid  the  thick  entangled 
woods  of  Lidfurd  ravine  for  many  hours,  where 
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the  provident  Levi,  who  came  prepared  to  sup- 
ply his  necessities,  refreshed  him  w^ith  some 
scanty  food  which  he  had  in  a  Httle  basket, 
and  also  with  the  contents  of  a  small  flask  of 
wine. 

At  length  the  hour  approached  when  Benja" 
min  was  to  guide  the  horses,  as  appointed,  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  glen.  George 
Standwich  and  Levi  arose  to  meet  him,  as  they 
hailed  with  joy  the  sight  of  the  little  Jew,  who 
led  two  horses,  one  of  which  appeared  to  be 
equipped  for  a  double  rider.  In  a  few  minutes 
Standwich  was  on  the  back  of  that  which  he 
instantly  saw  to  be  full  of  mettle.  Levi  mounted 
the  other,  a  stout  and  clumsy-limbed  animal ; 
and  Benjamin  sat  behind  him,  perched  upon 
a  high  saddle,  not  unlike  a  monkey  bestriding 
the  back  of  a  bear.  For  the  present  we  leave 
them  to  pursue  their  way,  whilst  we  turn  to 
other  matters  that  now  demand  our  attention. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience— 
Who  says  this  is  improvident  jealousy  ?  my  wife 
Hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match 
Is  made.     Would  any  man  have  thought  this  ? 

SHAKSPEARE. 

The  house  inhabited  by  Lady  Howard,  and 
of  which  at  the  present  time  not  a  vestige 
remains,  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  that 
of  Holwell,  the  residence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Slan- 
ning.  It  was  both  externally  and  internally 
a  place  of  the  utmost  magnificence,  displaying 
all  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  its  costly  owner. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  memorable  day,  on 
which  Standwich  had  escaped  from  Lidford, 
and  Sir  John  Fitz  designed  should  be  the  last  of 
his  restino'  at  Fitz-ford  before  he  commenced 

o 

his  journey  to  London,  the  evening  set  in  with 
that  heavy  and  gloomy  aspect,  accompanied  by 
great  heat  and  sullen  clouds,  which  threatened 
an  impending  storm.  In  order,  perhaps,  to 
avoid  this,  or  from  some  other  motive,  a  single 
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horseman,  wrapped  in  the  large  riding-cloak 
then  so  universally  worn,  with  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  face,  and  with  every  appearance  about 
himself  and  his  horse  of  having  ridden  hard, 
was  seen  to  cross  over  Whitchurch  Down,  and 
never  to  slacken  his  pace  till  he  arrived  at  the 
door  of  Lady  Howard. 

There  he  dismounted,  and,  with  some  impa- 
tience of  manner,  demanded  an  instant  audience 
with  the  mistress  of  the  mansion.  This  was 
granted  by  the  wondering  domestic ;  who,  as 
the  horseman  refused  to  tell  either  his  name  or 
business,  was  particularly  anxious  to  gain  a 
sight  of  the  countenance,  that  was  so  well  shaded 
by  the  slouched  hat.  But  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  as  well  as  the  obvious  endeavour  of 
the  stranger  to  conceal  his  person,  effectually 
baffled  curiosity  ;  and,  as  Lady  Howard  desired 
he  should  be  instantly  admitted  to  her  presence, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  but  to  con- 
duct him  thither. 

On  entering  the  apartment,  not  a  word  was 
spoken  till  the  door  was  closed  ;  when  the 
stranger  stepped  firmly  up  to  the  table,  before 
which  Lady  Howard  had  been  seated,  and 
casting  his  hat  down  upon  it,  he  said,  in  a  voice 
full  of  emotion,  '*  I  am  come,  madam.     There 
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is  your  own  letter,  which  summoned  me  at  this 
hour,  and  to  this  place. — Prove  the  truth  of  what 
that  letter  asserts,  and  you  shall  not  find  me 
wanting,  either  in  what  is  due  to  you  as  my  in- 
former, or  to  myself  as  a  husband — as  a  man ; — 
yet  I  will  do  nothing  rashly.  T  demand  the 
proof,  the  clear  undeniable  proof/'  he  added, 
jn  a  raised  tone  of  voice,  that  showed  no  very 
courteous  feeling  towards  Lady  Howard  herself. 

This  tone  and  manner  was  probably  highly 
offensive,  as  she  replied  with  even  more  than 
her  accustomed  haughtiness,  ^'  Demand  it  of 
your  wife,  then.  Sir  Nicholas ;  bid  her  give  you 
the  clear  undeniable  proof;  for  if  you  seek  it 
of  me,  you  seek  more  than  even  a  court  of 
justice  w^ould  demand ;  since,  in  these  cases, 
proofs  are  but  inferred,  and  that  from  circum- 
stances.— But  the  husband,  perhaps,  of  Lady 
Slanning,  may  have  influence  enough  with  his 
wife,  to  obtain  from  her  a  more  minute  account 
than  I  can  give  of  her  renewed  intercourse  with 
Sir  John  Fitz, — that  is,  if  he  ask  it  patiently." 

The  cold,  sarcastic,  and  almost  sneering 
manner  in  which  these  words  were  spoken, 
stung  Slanning  to  the  quick  ;  and,  losing  that 
command  of  his  temper,  which,  in  some  mea- 
sure   was  habitual  to   him,   he   said,    ^'  I  am 
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not  here,  Lady  Howard,  to  be  taunted  with 
insults  by  you.  You  have  dared  to  accuse  my 
wife — aye,  my  wife,  in  this  letter,  with  a  heavy 
crime  !  You  have  caused  me  to  come  hither,  in 
private,  on  the  assertion  that  you  could  give  me 
proofs  of  her  guilt ;  and  these  proofs,  therefore, 
I  now  demand." 

"  Be  patient,  then,  Sir  Nicholas,"  replied 
Lady  Howard,  in  a  less  haughty  tone,  ''  and 
you  shall  have  proofs ;  proofs,  such  as  will  make 
your  heart  sicken.  But  why  thus  begin  your 
inquiry  in  words  and  manner  as  if  you  ques- 
tioned my  honour  ?  What  motive  but  that  of 
a  desire  of  justice,  of  friendship  to  you,  of 
regard  for  your  good  name,  could  thus  induce 
me  to  interfere  in  a  matter  full  of  danger,  and 
in  nothing  likely  to  prove  agreeable  to  my 
feelings." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Sir  Nicholas;  "  forgive, 
Lady  Howard,  the  jealous  inquiry  of  a  mise- 
rable man;  who,  rather  than  find  this  thing 
true,  would  wish  to  find  falsehood  in  all  the 
world  besides. — 1  did  think,  pardon  me,  I  did 
hope  that  some  angry  feelings  of  your  own 
towards  Sir  John  Fitz,  since  his  unthankful 
return  of  your  regard  is  publicly  noised  abroad, 
might  have  caused  you  to  suspect  more  than 
K3 
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really  might  be  truth. — But  for  this  cause, 
I  would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  sought  my 
wife,  not  you,  and  at  this  hour  have  forced  from 
her  a  full  confession  of  her  falsehood." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Lady  Howard, 
"  that  a  woman,  who  could  act  falsely  to  her 
husband,  would  be  thus  easily  brought  to  wit- 
ness against  herself?  No,  Sir  INicholas,  believe 
me,  women  who  dare  deceive,  dare  all  to  cover 
their  deception.  You  judge  of  our  sex  by  those 
you  have  found  honest  in  your  own  ;  but,  trust 
me,  woman's  honour  is  so  nice  a  thing,  that 
once  let  it  be  sullied  by  the  breath  of  infamy, 
and  not  the  icicle  that  melts  before  the  sun's 
ray  will  sooner  turn  to  water,  than  her  word 
will  become  as  unstable  as  her  purpose.  If 
she  is  guilty,  she  will  never  speak  the  truth." 

"  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Sir  Nicholas;  "  if 
she  could  deceive  me  once,  she  will  deceive  me 
still.  You  teach  me  how  I  ought  to  act;  I  will 
instantly  seek  Fitz ;  my  sword's  point  shall  force 
confession  from  his  lips." 

*'  That  were  but  folly  still,"  replied  Lady 
Howard  ;  "  he  will  swear  to  you  that  you  are 
a  deceived  man,  drunk  with  the  madness  of 
your  own  passion;  he  will  bid  you  go  home, 
and  sleep  till  your  senses  become  sobered,  whilst 
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your  wife,  in  all  duty,  smooths  down  the  pillow 
which  jealousy  has  rendered  somewhat  uneasy 
to  your  head.  Be  composed ;  hear  me.  Let 
your  own  eyes  give  you  the  proof  you  desire, 
and  then  act  as  you  will.  You  have  yet  learned 
nothing  to  sanction  these  wild  thoughts.  Ex- 
amine calmly  what  I  can  reveal ;  then  what  you 
do  will  find  its  support  in  reason." 

*'  I  will — it  shall  be  so,"  said  Slanning ; — 
''  I  will  examine  every  circumstance ;  not  the 
least,  not  that  which  could  turn  the  scale  of 
justice  by  a  hair's  weight  shall  escape  me ;  and 
if  there  be  a  doubt,  but  a  doubt,  it  shall  rest  in 
the  balance  of  mercy ;  for  though  T  will  have 
vengeance  for  my  wrongs,  yet  those  wrongs 
shall  be  manifest ;  they  shall  stare  me  in  the 
face,  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  before  I 
think  her  guilty.  I  am  calm  now — quite  calm ; 
speak,  how  knew  you  of  this  matter  ?" 

"  I  saw  Sir  John  Fitz,"  replied  Lady  Howard, 
*'  but  the  very  night  before  I  wrote  to  you, 
riding  privately  through  the  wood  to  your 
house.  I  thought  it  strange  that  he  should 
seek  Lady  Slanning  at  all ;  but  yet  more  so, 
that  he  should  seek  her  in  your  absence ; — 
perhaps  some  renewed  intercourse  between  you 
may  account  for  this  circumstance  .^" 
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"  There  has  been  no  intercourse  between  us," 
said  Sir  Nicholas.  *'  From  the  hour  in  which 
Fitz  broke  in  upon  us,  but  a  few  days  after  our 
marriage,  he  has  avoided  my  presence,  and,  as 
I  thought,  that  of  my  wife.  What  farther 
proof?  for  this  I  will,  as  yet,  hold  as  nothing." 

*'  It  is  nothing  in  itself,"  said  Lady  Howard  ; 
**  nothing,  if  it  stood  alone  ;  since,  however 
strange  it  might  appear,  the  circumstance,  it 
is  possible,  might  be  accounted  for." 

"  It  shall  be  accounted  for,"  exclaimed  Slan- 
ning  vehemently  ;  "  not  a  circumstance  shall 
pass  that  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  weight 
to  impeach  the  fair  fame  of  my  wife;  but  all 
the  world  shall  know  the  clearness  of  her  mo- 
tive.    Go  on ;  I  judge  of  nothing  yet." 

**  I  was  in  my  coach,"  said  Lady  Howard, 
"  and  curious,  I  own  it,  to  see  how  such  a  visit- 
ant as  Sir  John  F'itz  would  be  received,  after 
having  been  successfully  rivalled  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Lady  Margaret  by  you.  Whilst 
therefore  he  entered  her  house  at  a  private 
door,  I  drove  round  to  that  which  was  public; 
I  saw  Sir  John  Fitz  suddenly  retreat  from  the 
window  above  in  your  wife's  apartment,  as  if 
to  avoid  observation,  and — " 

'*  You  saw  nothing  more,"  exclaimed  Slan- 
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ning, — "  nothing  that  could  impeach  the  honour 
of  ray  wife?" 

"  Nothing,'*  answered  Lady  Howard  ;  **  but 
as  I  was  denied  admission  on  the  plea  that  the 
Lady  Slanning  was  sick,  aye,  and  engaged,  to 
boot,  I  could  not  but  think  my  presence  would 
have  been  somewhat  embarrassing  on  the  pri- 
vacy of  Sir  John  Fitz  in  his  visit  to  your 
wife." 

Slanning  appeared  greatly  agitated.  Lady 
Howard  continued, — **  Yet  as  I  know,  by  the 
courier  who  brought  tidings  from  you  to  your 
wife,  that  he  bore  back  a  letter  to  you,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  Lady  Slanning  must  have  fully 
explained  a  circumstance  that  appeared  so  ex- 
traordinary to  me.'' 

''  She  did  not,"  exclaimed  Sir  Nicholas ;  *'  so 
help  me  Heaven  !  she  did  not — she  never  named 
it.  She  wrote  me  such  a  letter  as  I  never  before 
received  from  her.  I  thought  it  strange ;  there 
was  confusion  in  every  line ;  scarcely  a  sentence 
inteUigible;  but  they  are  plain  now;  this  very 
confusion  speaks  the  truth.  Each  page  was 
written  in  words  clear  as  light,  to  show  her 
infamy;  yet  I  will  know  all.  Go  on,  never  fear; 
I  will  not  flinch  from  the  recital :  I  will  hear 
all,  and  that  calmly." 
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Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  whilst  his  cold-hearted  and  malicious  tor- 
mentor continued  her  account,  carefully  ad- 
hering to  truth  ;  yet  by  voice,  eye,  manner  and 
gesture,  giving  such  a  diabolical  meaning  to 
every  sentence,  that  it  implied  ten  times  more 
mischief  than  what  she  really  spoke.  Her  words 
struck  daggers  to  the  heart  of  Slanning,  and 
worked  him  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  jealousy,  that 
his  own  state  of  feeling  became  intolerable. 

"  Dismissed  from  the  house,"  continued  Lady 
Howard,  "  I  own  to  you  that  I  felt  some  sus- 
picions arise  in  my  mind.  I  thought,  had  the 
meeting  been  an  honest  one,  there  needed  no 
private  way  to  admit  Sir  John  Fitz ;  I  followed 
up  the  inquiry ;  for  my  own  satisfaction  I  did 
it,  as  well  as  for  yours." 

"And  why  did  you  so?''  said  Slanning. 
*'  Surely  my  wife  might,  by  some  extraordinary 
circumstance,  have  held  an  interview,  even  in 
my  absence,  with  Sir  John  Fitz — a  man  of  an 
honourable  name,  and  no  harm  done." 

*'  She  might  so,  indeed,  I  grant  it,"  replied 
Lady  Howard  ;  "  it  is  therefore  the  greater  pity 
that  the  object  of  that  meeting  should  have 
been  such  as  she  did  not  think  proper  to  reveal 
to  you." 
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The  peculiar  tone,  the  insidious  meaning 
these  words  were  calculated  to  convey,  struck 
even  Slanning.  He  saw  there  was  deadly 
malice  in  the  communication  now  made  to  him 
by  Lady  Howard,  and  he  started  from  his  seat 
as  he  said,  *'  Beware — beware  ;  think  what  you 
do — think  that  you  pour  into  the  heart  of  a 
fond  husband  suspicions  that  will  turn  its  best 
affections  into  feelings  fit  alone  for  hell  to 
kindle,  and  fiends  to  act.  Look  at  the  gulph 
before  you  !  If  you  accuse,  on  circumstances 
of  light  suspicion,  an  honourable  wife,  you  sink 
your  own  soul  in  guilt  below  the  reach  of  hope. 
There  remains  no  peace  to  you  in  earth  or  hea- 
ven. You  blast  an  innocent  fame ;  you  accuse 
also  Sir  John  Fitz — a  man  who  has  already 
sustained  too  much  of  injury  at  my  hand  ;  you 
now  place  arms  in  it  afresh  against  him  ;  you 
drive  me  to  jealousy,  to  madness,  perhaps  to 
murder  ;  you  do  this,  if  you  now  dare  to  speak 
the  words  of  malice,  and  not  those  of  truth." 

^'  As  I  shall  be  judged  hereafter,"  said  Lady 
Howard,  ^'  1  have  this  night  uttered  not  a  sylla- 
ble but  truth.  If  you  are  deceived  by  my  words, 
I  am  also  deceived  by  my  own  eyes,  by  my 
own  ears.  Andrew  Morton,  Sir  John  Fitz's 
servant,  assured  me,  he  was  bid  to  hold  his 
k6 
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master's  horse  in  the  wood  so  as  to  avoid  obser- 
vation, whilst  Sir  John  was  with  Lady  Slan- 
nins;.  He  also  confessed — but  I  fear  to  tell 
you." 

"  Fear  nothing ;  speak  it ;  I  will  know  all," 
cried  Slanning,  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate 
with  passion. 

"  He  confessed,"  continued   Lady    Howard, 
"  that  Lady  Margaret  had  that  very  afternoon 
sent  her  page  to  Lidford  Castle  with  a  letter  to  his 
master,  and,  as  he  thought,  a  token  too  ;  since, 
after  the  page  was  gone,  he  saw,  on  the  hand  of 
Sir  John  Fitz,  a  turquoise  ring,  set  with  dia- 
monds, that  he  had  never  before  seen  hirn  wear." 
"  I  know  it,"  exclaimed  Slanning  ;  **  I  know 
the  ring  well.     Margaret  constantly  wore  it — 
it  was  on  her  hand  the  very  day  of  our  fatal 
marriage — I  know  she  dearly  prized  that  ring, — 
and  now  to  send  it  to  Fitz ! — This  is  proof  in- 
deed ! — This  is  an  act  too  black,  too  damning  to 
need  the  colouring  of  malice.  What  followed  ? " 
•'  Andrew    Morton,"    said     Lady    Howard, 
"  declares  that  his  master  answered  the  letter, 
sent  it  back  by  the  page,  and  then  followed 
himself;  yet  he  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  for  what 
purpose." 

**  For  what  purpose!"   exclaimed  Slanning, 
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interrupting  her ;  *'  to  do  the  work  of  hell ! — to 
give  himself,  and  my  infamous  wife,  body  and 
soul,  to  destruction!  I  will  finish  it;  for  the 
work  is  but  yet  begun. — What  more  ?  Speak  ! 
Let  me  have  all  the  catalogue  that  burning 
passion  writes  down  in  acts  of  sin. — Each  word 
merits  death." 

'*  You  are  beside  yourself  with  choler,"  said 
Lady  Howard.  "  If  these  things  can  stir  you, 
how  will  you  feel  when  I  tell  you  that  this 
night — aye,  this  very  night,  that  comes  upon 
us  in  storms  and  darkness — they  meet  again!" 

"  Who  meets  again?"  cried  Slanning,  wildly, 
as  he  stood,  with  the  look  of  one  half  frantic 
from  the  irritation  of  his  own  dreadful  feehngs, 
his  lips  quivering,  his  cheeks  livid,  and  his  eye 
kindling  with  fire  at  every  word  that  was  uttered 
by  Lady  Howard.  "  Who  meets,  did  I  ask?" 
he  continued;  '*  my  wife  and  her  paramour! — 
They  meet,  do  they  ?  Why  I  will  meet  them 
too! — an  unwelcome  guest,  maybe;  but  one 
who  s//<7// be  received.  At  what  hour  do  they 
meet  to — to  dishonour  me  ;  to  add  sin  to  sin  ; 
to  laugh  at  the  poor  husband,  who  they  think 
is  sleeping  sound,  like  a  clown  after  his  day's 
toil,  whilst  they  revel  in  guilt ! — Oh,  Margaret ! 
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could  I — could  I  have  believed  this   to  be  pos- 
sible?" 

*'  I  will  let  fall  the  curtain,"  said  Lady 
Howard.  ^'  How  it  lightens  ! — Hark  !  Surely 
that  was  distant  thunder  !" 

"  Do  not,"  said  Slanning.  ^'  Let  the  light- 
ning play  upon  me. — Oh,  that  it  would  strike 
me  dead !  There  would  be  mercy  in  the  stroke. — 
Margaret,  whom  I  thought  so  good,  and  now 
to  find  her  false ;  false  to  a  husband  who  loved 
as  I  loved. — I  could  vv^aste  my  just  wrath  in 
tears  of  sorrow,  so  it  could  but  wash  out  the 
foul,  foul  stain  that  blots  her  name. — And  she 
was  fair  too ;  most  lovely :  and  now  to  find  this 
flower,  so  young,  so  delicate  and  tender,  to  find 
it  but  a  vile  weed,  worthy  only  to  be  cast  down 
and  trampled  under  foot. — Yet  my  heart  sinks 
within  me,  when  I  think  what  I  must  do. —  Oh 
that  I  could  forget  it  in  the  tomb  !" 

**  Nay,  come  from  the  window,"  said  Lady 
Howard.  '^  That  flash  was  sufficient  to  put 
out  sight.  I  will  let  fall  the  curtain.  How 
awful  was  that  peal !" 

She  paused,  as  a  loud  peal  of  thunder,  that 
seemed  to  burst  immediately  over  the  house, 
and  to  shake  it  to  its  very  foundation,  for  an 
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instant  alarmed  even  the  bold  and  hardened 
breast  of  Lady  Howard.  Both  were  silent; 
and,  for  a  moment,  she  forbore  to  advance  to 
the  window,  as  the  storm  raged  without  in  un- 
mitigated fury. 

"  This  will  be  an  awful  night,"  said  Lady 
Howard,  "  if  the  tempest  continues,  which  it 
is  like  to  do,  for  the  sun  is  now  set." 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  God,"  said  Slannino-, 
who  speaks  his  commands  to  men  in  those 
elements  of  his  wrath.  His  consuming  fire  is 
abroad,  and  here  will  it  fall  to-night. — The 
hour  of  eight,  you  tell  me,  is  that  appointed  by 
Sir  John  Fitz  to  visit  my  wife." 

*^  So  his  servant,  Andrew  Morton,  says,"  re- 
plied Lady  Howard  ;  ^'  and  he  farther  adds,  tliat 
his  master  quits  this  neighbourhood  to-morrow, 
at  dawn  of  day,  to  commence  some  secret 
journey  ;  but  who  bears  him  company,  or  where, 
or  for  what  purpose  he  goes,  Morton  cannot 
tell,  so  close  has  his  master  kept  that  a  secret." 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Slanning ;  "  how  all  things 
conspire  to  prove  him  guilty,  and  to  flash  con- 
viction on  my  mind,  as  clearly  as  these  terrific 
lightnings  show  every  object,  either  in  the 
heavens  or  the  earth.  They  but  figure  to  us 
the  searching  eye  of  God,   with  whom  there  is 
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no  darkness ;  for  even  so  brings  he  hidden 
thino-s  to  light. — I  can  read  all  the  cataloo;ue  of 
crime  prepared  to  have  been  acted  this  night. — 
As  I  hastened  hither,  I  passed  near  Lidford ; 
and  learnt,  on  my  way,  it  had  just  been  dis- 
covered by  one  of  the  guards  at  the  castle,  that 
George  Standwich  was  escaped. — Amongst  the 
officers  who  subdued  that  rebel,  Cuthbert 
Mayne,  it  had  already  been  made  a  matter  of 
complaint  that  Sir  John  Fitz  delayed  to  exe- 
cute the  warrant  for  the  death  of  Standwich. 
This  delay,  the  absence  of  Fitz  from  Lidford  at 
a  time  of  so  much  peril,  thus  closely  followed 
by  the  escape  of  Standwich,  gave  birth  in  my 
mind  to  strong  suspicions,  that  Fitz,  for  some 
great  cause,  had  favoured  his  escape. — Now 
I  see  it  all ;  this  villain  regained  liberty  but  to- 
day ;  Fitz  meets  Margaret  to-night,  and  by 
dawn  he  leaves  the  country,  perhaps,  to  bear 
off  with  him  my  wife;  and  no  doubt  Standwich 
is  spared,  to  help  in  this  infamous  deed,  since 
the  arm  of  a  ruffian  may  be  needful." 

"  There  is  cause,  indeed,  for  suspicion,"  said 
Lady  Howard;  ^*  yet  1  would  beseech  you  to  be- 
ware how  you  act,  and  not  to  judge  too  hardly. 
You  have  charged  me  with  maUce  ;  and  I  can  re- 
ply to  it  by  taxing  you,  and  truly,  with  the  mad- 
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ness  of  unbridled  passion.  You  shall  hear  me  if 
1  now  urge  somewhat  to  mitigate  your  wrath." 

"  Speak  it,"  said  Slanning ;  "  1  should  be 
most  unjust  did  I  only  hear  you  when  you  set 
before  me  the  guilty  acts  of  one,  who,  even  in 
these  dreadful  moments,  I  could  love  more  than 
life  itself,  so  that  I  might  but  find  an  excuse  to 
my  own  heart  to  think  her  innocent.  Justice, 
awful  and  severe,  condemns  the  crime ;  whilst 
the  weakness  of  human  affections  whispers  a 
thousand  thoughts  of  mercy  to  my  mind. — 
Speak  then;  find  but  a  shadow  of  excuse;  show 
me  but  the  least  gleam  of  hope  that  I  may  think 
her  innocent,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  broken- 
hearted man,  whom  you  have  saved  from  ruin, 
shall  be  yours  to  the  latest  moment  of  his 
hfe." 

"  Think,"  said  the  artful  Lady  Howard,  with 
an  air  of  candour  that  she  assumed  as  most 
suited  to  her  purpose,  "  and  think  it  with  all 
charity,  for  how  many  years  Sir  John  Fitz  and 
Margaret  loved  with  true  affection.  Could  the 
marriage  bond  with  you  at  once  dissolve  the 
affectionate  union  of  years,  when  hearts  were 
one? — Remember  also  her  dutiful  conduct  to 
you  in  avoiding  what  might  give  you  pain  ;  and 
with  what  care  she  endeavoured   to  hide  the 
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discontent  and  sorrow  that  lurked  in  her 
bosom." 

"  You  do  well  to  remind  me/'  said  Slanning, 
in  a  bitter  tone  that  spoke  the  agony  of  his 
mind,  *'  I  was  never  loved  by  my  wife. — I  know 
it ;  yes,  you  do  well,  at  the  moment  I  must  cast 
her  off  for  ever,  to  call  my  recollection  to  a  cir- 
cumstance likely  to  destroy  every  lingering 
feeling  of  tenderness  and  pity  that  might  yet 
remain  to  make  me  become  once  more  her  dupe. 
This  is  past  bearing :  you  urge  this  upon  my 
remembrance  to  drive  me  to  distraction,  and 
that  too  under  the  semblance  of  kindness  to- 
wards me.  But  I  would  rather  hear  a  devil 
curse  than  pray ;  it  is  more  honest. — Oft'  then 
with  this  mask ;  confess.  Lady  Howard,  you 
have  been  slighted  by  Sir  John  Fitz  ;  and  that 
by  his  own  guilty  connection  with  my  wife  he 
has  laid  himself  open  to  your  revenge,  and  me 
you  would  make  the  instrument.  Be  it  so,  I  am 
ready.  My  wrongs  are  greater  than  yours,  and 
I  will  avenge  us  both." 

"  What  if  you  have  spoken  truth,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Howard,  resuming  the  imperious  tone  so 
natural  to  her ;  "  is  their  guilt  the  less,  because 
I  feel  an  interest  in  its  chastisement?  No;  I 
rejoice  that  it  is   I  who  have  removed  the  veil 
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cast  before  your  sight  to  deceive  you.  It  is 
I  who  show  them  both  to  you  as  they  are,  so 
that  you  may  know  them  for  what  they  are. 
Surely  this  is  doing  you  good  service." 

*^  Yes,"  said  Slanning ;  *'  such  service  as  the 
executioner  does  his  victim,  when  he  chooses 
a  sharp  axe,  that  one  stroke  may  do  his  work 
without  needing  to  repeat  it.  Oh,  woman  !  you 
have  dragged  me  on  to  this  abyss ;  you  who 
have  raised  in  my  soul  those  stings  of  jealousy, 
such  as  the  bad  are  doomed  to  suffer  when  they 
look  on  the  Heaven  from  which  they  are  shut 
out, — you  have  a  hardened  cruel  heart." 

^'  But  a  bold  one,"  said  Lady  Howard,  ''  and 
a  determined  purpose;  and  that  is  what  you 
have  not.  But  do  not  say  that  I  drag  you  on  to 
this  abyss  ;  the  gulph  lies  before  you;  to  recede 
from  it  is  in  your  own  power. — Do  so ;  leave  me 
to  punish  John  Fitz  for  my  own  wrongs ;  and 
let  the  world  tell  you  what  yours  demand,  when 
men  shall  gaze  at  you  as  you  pass  along,  and 
every  vulgar  rogue  sneers,  as  his  finger  points 
to  the  poor  spiritless  husband,  who  opened  the 
door  to  his  wife's  gallant,  because,  forsooth,  the 
sight  of  her  blue  eye  and  fair  cheek  disarmed 
his  manly  purpose." 

"■  Your  words  are  as  o-oads,  that  drive  me 
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to  madness,"  exclaimed  Slanning;  "  I  am 
wronged ;  shame  is  branded  on  my  brow  ;  the 
iron  is  hot  that  stamped  it  there,  and  it  shall 
be  quenched  in  blood — in  the  blood  of  my 
wife's  paramour!  He  shall  fall  this  night,  or 
I  will  leave  my  body  a  dead  carcase,  to  be 
trampled  by  the  foot  of  the  adulterer.  I  will 
seek  Fitz,  and  that  without  delay." 

As  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  spoke  these  words, 
he  walked  several  times  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment in  extreme  agitation,  examined  his  sword, 
drew  the  belt  tighter,  adjusted  his  cloak,  passed 
his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  at  length 
stopped,  facing  a  large  time-piece  that  stood  on 
a  richly-carved  cabinet  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room. 

"  You  mark  the  hour,"  said  Lady  Howard. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Slanning ;  "  when  the  hour 
of  eight  strikes,  my  fate  and  his  will  be  deter- 
mined." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Lady  Howard, 
"  or,  in  the  frenzy  of  your  passion,  there  will 
be  murder." 

'^  And  if  there  should,"  cried  Slanning,  "  who 
will  have  set  it  on?" 

"  Those  who  are  the  guilty  cause,"  replied 
Lady  Howard.     ''  This  is  a  foul  night  to  stir 
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abroad.  Stay  for  me ;  I  will  but  fetch  my 
mantle,  and  join  you.  I  have  set  a  woman, 
who  may  be  trusted,  to  watch  near  Holwell; 
she  will  truly  inform  me  of  whosoever  passes 
into  your  house  this  night." 

"  A  woman!"  said  Slanning,  with  surprise. 

"  Aye,  a  woman,"  replied  Lady  Howard; 
'*  she  brings  me  word  of  what  it  may  much 
concern  you  to  know;  I  go  to  fetch  my  mantle." 

Lady  Howard  quitted  the  apartment;  and 
ere  she  re-entered  it  (for  she  lingered  purposely 
for  some  minutes,)  Betsy  Grimbal,  who  had 
been  stationed  to  watch  near  the  entrance  of 
the  wood  that  led  by  the  private  road  to  Hol- 
well, came  to  inform  her  that  a  man  had  rode 
hastily  up  the  avenue  on  horseback  ;  she  had 
seen  him  enter  Lady  Slanning's  house ;  there 
was  no  doubt  the  man  was  Sir  John  Fitz, 
though  the  rapidity  of  his  pace,  and  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  prevented  her  from  seeing  his 
features. 

Assured  that  her  victim  was  now  safely 
lodged.  Lady  Howard  lost  not  a  moment  in 
returning  to  the  jealous  husband  of  the  un. 
happy  Margaret,  and  communicated  to  him 
the  inteUigence  she  had  just  received  from  her 
dependant. 
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Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  listened  with  atten- 
tion. ^'  The  fox  is  earthed  then,"  he  said,  with 
a  bitter  smile;  **  I  will  unkennel  him."  He 
instantly  took  up  his  hat,  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  chamber;  but  ere  he  did  so,  he 
turned  suddenly  to  Lady  Howard,  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  arm,  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
countenance  to  which  the  fell  purpose  of  his 
mind  had  given  an  expression  at  once  ghastly 
and  terrific,  and  said,  in  a  stern  voice,  "I  go 
to  be  satisfied ;  but  if  you  have  deceived  me, 
the  work  of  this  night  shall  become  fearful  even 
to  you ;  nay,  come  on,  you  shall  go  with  me. 
It  is  you,  madam,  who  have  brought  this  in- 
famy to  light,  and  you  shall  witness  to  it,  face 
to  face." 

^'  I  will  do  so,"  repHed  Lady  Howard  ;  *'  but 
I  stir  not  without  my  guard.  Here,  Redfang ! 
Redfang!"  she  called  aloud,  and  the  hound 
instantly  came  at  her  summons.  "  Now  I  am 
ready,"  she  continued  ;  "  lead  on  ;  dismiss  this 
frantic  mood ;  be  a  man ;  your  passion  masters 
your  reason.  I  forgive  your  doubts  of  me;  for 
your  own  eyes  will  soon  witness  the  proof; 
John  Fitz  is  even  now  at  Holwell ;  whilst  you 
linger  here  he  is  in  her  sight." 

"  Let  him  look  his  last  then,"  said  Slanning; 
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"  for  if  he  be  guilty,  his  blood  be  upon  his  own 
head !" 

Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  had  long  been  con- 
vinced, by  the  melancholy  of  his  wife,  and  a 
thousand  other  circumstances,  that  he  had  little 
or  no  share  in  her  affections  ;    it  wanted  but 
an  occasion  such  as  this  to  arouse  the  flame  of 
jealousy  to  its  utmost  height;  and  in  this  dis- 
tracted state   he   led  the  way  to   Holwell,   at 
one  moment  doubtful  of  Lady  Howard,  whose 
malignity  he  saw  but  too  well ;  at  another,  feel- 
ing assured  she  would  never  thus  dare  to  bear 
him  company  without  she  was  certain  he  would 
detect  his   wife's   guilt,    as   the   proof  of  the 
charge  she  had  made  against  her ;  now  ponder- 
ing on  his  evil  fortune,  his   love  for  his  wife, 
and   her   supposed   falsehood,   with   his  heart 
burning  within  him,  and  his  veins  fevered  by 
the  heated  current  of  his  blood  ; — in  this  dread- 
ful condition  did  the  unfortunate  and   abused 
husband,  accompanied  by  Lady  Howard,  and 
followed  by  her  hound,  set  off  in  the  midst  of 
a  lowering  and  stormy  evening,  to  seek  that 
home  which,  to  him,  was  never  more  destined 
to  be  a  home  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Thou  think'st  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  :  so  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed. 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt. 


O,  Sir !  to  wilful  men. 

The  injuries,  that  they  themselves  procure. 

Must  be  their  schoolmasters.  shakspeare. 

We  must  now  return  to  another  set  of  our 
characters  that  help  to  make  up  the  busy  drama 
we  have  attempted  to  lay  before  our  reader. 
By  the  time  Standwich  and  Levi  had  quitted 
the  sheltering  woods  of  Lidford,  under  whose 
shade  they  had  mounted  their  horses,  and  set 
forward  on  their  journey,  the  evening  began  to 
draw  on  apace,  with  an  aspect  that  was  threat- 
ening. As  the  sun  sunk  below  dark  and  gather- 
ing clouds,  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  slept 
in  the  most  profound  stillness,  suddenly  arose 
in  strong  and  steady  gusts ;  whilst  the  increas- 
ing   blackness    around,    and   the  clouds   that 
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sailed  against  the  wind,  indicated  a  thunder- 
storm to  be  near  at  hand. 

'^  Put  on,  Levi,"  said  Standwich  to  his  com- 
panion, "  or  you  will  scarcely  escape  these 
threatening  clouds.  How  far  do  you  go  with 
me?" 

"  Truly,"  answered  the  Jew,  ^'  till  you  reach 
the  boat  that  waits  for  you,  since  I  must  take 
back  the  horses :  that  which  you  ride  I  have 
hired  at  some  cost,  on  the  pretext  that  I  needed 
it  for  a  journey  on  mine  own  occasions  j  I  am 
answerable  for  the  beast  to  its  owner,  and, 
should  it  not  be  returned  this  night,  some  sus- 
picions might  arise ;  but  I  have  another  piece 
of  service  to  render  you  before  we  reach  the 
other  side  of  yonder  Down  that  lies  before  us." 

"  What  other  piece  of  service  ?"  inquired 
Standwich. 

**  You  will  know  anon,"  replied  Levi.  "  I 
have  concerted  a  signal,  which  shall  be  seen 
far  and  wide  :  it  will  indicate  to  Captain  Nose- 
worthy  that  you  are  free,  so  that  he  may  bring 
the  boat  round  to  the  appointed  place  to  meet 
you.  T  have  thought  on  every  means  to  secure 
your  escape;  and  so  may  the  God  of  Jacob 
prosper  me  and  mine,  as  I  hope  they  will  not 
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fail  you ;  for  my  heart  and  my  hand  have  been 
put  steadily  to  the  work  of  your  deliverance.'^ 

*'  And  I  have  no  means  to  requite  you,"  said 
Standwich  ;  "  yet,  Levi,  for  your  sake  I  will 
think  less  hardly  of  a  Jew  as  long  as  I  live." 

'*  Do  so,"  replied  Levi ;  "  and  if,  when  thou 
art  in  a  foreign  land.  Captain  Standwich,  thou 
shouldst  ever  meet  with  an  oppressed  son  of 
Zion,  even  as  David  showed  mercy  to  Mephi- 
bosheth,  who  was  lame  on  his  feet,  for  Jonathan 
his  father's  sake,  so  do  thou  likewise  for  my 
sake,  show  mercy  to  my  distressed  brother  of 
Israel,  and  account  it  as  payment  of  the  debt 
of  service  which  thou  owest  to  Levi,  the  son  of 
Adonijab.  Look  out;  seest  thou  yonder  huge 
rock,  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  like 
to  Ararat  or  Carmel  ?  It  is  there  we  must  fire 
the  pile  that  shall  be  as  the  signal  of  hope  to 
thy  enterprize." 

The  fugitives  now  had  reached  an  open,  ex- 
tensive and  elevated  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  seen,  towering  abruptly  to  a  vast 
height,  a  conical  mass  of  rocks,  in  part  covered 
with  verdure;  on  the  very  summit  of  which, 
and  within  a  few  feet  of  a  precipitous  dechvity, 
stood  a  small  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 
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A  structure  so  remarkably  situated  was  not 
without  its  legend ;  so  that  its  being  thus 
perched  in  the  clouds  was,  by  the  vulgar,  duly 
ascribed  to  the  devil;  a  personage  to  whose 
handy  works  whatever  is  extraordinary  in 
nature  or  in  art  is  very  generally  attributed. 

The  church,  it  was  said,  had  been  originally 
built  at  the  base  of  this  rock ;  but  the  devil, 
being  '^  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,"  had 
himself  every  night  removed  the  work  done  by 
the  labourers  in  the  day,  and  placed  the  stones 
of  it  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Tor,  in  order  to 
have  the  edifice  within  the  scope  of  his  own 
dominions.  But  no  sooner  was  the  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  than  the  patron  sain: 
beat  him  out,  by  hurling  after  him  an  enormous 
piece  of  the  rock,  which  lies  to  this  day  a  frag- 
ment at  its  base.  A  more  probable  legend, 
however,  ascribed  its  erection  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  pious  vow,  made  by  a  mariner  in  the  hour 
of  his  distress,  who  promised  to  build  a  church 
to  St.  Michael  on  the  first  land  that  mioht  be 
descried  by  his  vessel,  would  but  the  saint  pre- 
serve him  from  the  peril  of  shipwreck  in  a 
storm. 

Brent  Tor  or  the  Burning  Tor,  which,  from 
its  vast  elevation  and  its  name,  had  probably 
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been  used  as  a  beacon  station  even  by  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain,  was  the  first 
point  descried  ;  and  here  the  pious  mariner  ful- 
filled his  vow,  and  gave  a  church  to  St.  Michael, 
and  a  land-mark  to  all  his  succeeding  brother 
mariners ;  for  such  it  remains  to  this  day,  and 
still  redYS  its  old  weather-beaten  walls,  though 
exposed  for  centuries  to  a  perpetual  war  of 
winds  and  tempests,  and  frequently  enveloped 
in  the  clouds  and  mountain  mists  that  here 
discharge  themselves,  after  accumulating  their 
burthen  by  the  vapours  arising  from  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  which  they 
pass,  till,  attracted  by  the  heights  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  they  become  the  source  of  that 
humidity  to  which  these  counties  are  so  con- 
stantly exposed. 

As  the  travellers  drew  near  Brent  Tor,  the 
dense  clouds  that  lowered  above  its  rocky  head, 
became  black  as  night,  and,  spreading  them- 
selves like  a  sable  curtain  into  vast  folds,  every 
object  was  obscured  in  the  distance,  and  the 
desolation  of  the  plain  before  them  assumed  an 
aspect  yet  more  dreary,  as  its  brown  and  purple 
tints  changed  to  those  of  a  deeper  and  a  darker 
hue.  The  low  mutterings  of  distant  thunder 
now  announced  that  the  elemental  strife  was 
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begun,  whilst  several  flashes  of  lightning,  that 
followed  close  on  each  other,  for  a  moment  dis- 
pelled the  thick  darkness,  and  the  summit  of 
Brent  Tor  became  suddenly  crested  with  fire. 
Peal  YoUowed  peal — the  repeated  claps  of 
thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  very  foundations 
of  the  rock,  as  they  burst  immediately  above  its 
head,  or  rolled  echoing  onwards  amongst  the 
mountainous  heights  and  tors  of  Dartmoor, 
whilst  the  lightning  played  round  the  tower  of 
the  church,  which,  as  the  highest  object,  be- 
came a  point  of  attraction. 

The  horse  on  which  Stand wich  rode,  startled 
by  the  lightning,  now  showed  every  sign  of  be- 
coming restive.  His  mane  seemed  to  bristle 
up  ;  a  white  foam,  the  effects  of  extreme  terror, 
covered  his  sides  as  his  eye  caught  the  flash, 
and  he  started  back  in  afl'right.  With  great 
difficulty  did  Standwich  rein  in  the  terrified 
animal ;  and  the  Jew  appeared  to  labour  under 
a  double  alarm,  that  occasioned  by  the  storm, 
and  his  fear  lest  some  circumstance  should 
arise  to  prevent  the  farther  progress  of  Stand- 
wich ;  whilst  little  Benjamin  sat  behind  his 
uncle  on  the  strong  and  steady  horse,  grasping 
him  more  firmly  round  the  waist  as  his  teeth 
literally  chattered  in  his  head  with  affright. 
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The  exclamations  of  the  Jew  at  this  moment 
were  of  a  mingled  nature,  nor  were  they  the  less 
amusing,  from  partaking  of  all  the  various  move- 
ments that  by  turns  agitated  his  mind.  "  Be 
of  good  heart,  Benjamin,"  said  Levi,  to  encou- 
rage his  nephew,  "  there  is  nothing  to  fear. — 
Nay,  now  you  gripe  me  so  hard  I  can  scarce 
breathe  for  thy  grasp. — What  a  clap  was  that  ! 
how  vivid  was  that  flash  !  It  is  as  the  thunder- 
ings  of  Sinai,  when  the  whole  earth  did  quake ; 
and  smoke,  and  fire,  and  a  thick  cloud  was  on 
the  mount. — Nay,  Captain  Standwich,  soothe 
him,  soothe  the  good  steed.  It  shall  more  avail 
thee  than  whip  and  spur. — We  are  near  the  foot 
of  Brent  Tor;  dismount,  Benjamin,  I  say,  dis- 
mount ;  ascend  yonder  rock  and  set  fire  to  the 
beacon :  do  it  quickly,  or  this  rain,  which  be- 
gins to  patter  down,  will  assuredly  prevent  thy 
purpose.  The  brushwood  was  well  dried ;  all  is 
ready  ;  haste  thee,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

**  I  can't  go,  uncle,'*  said  Benjamin.  '^  I  won't 
go  ;  I  am  afraid  of  the  lightning  that  runs  about 
the  top  of  the  Tor  more  than  anywhere  else." 

**  Thou  shalt  go,  Benjamin,"  replied  the 
Jew :  **  my  feet  are  old  and  weary  with  this 
day's  hard  labour,  else  would  I  do  it,  but  thy 
^eet  are  swift  as  the  young  roe.     Go  then  and 
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fear  nothing,  for  He  who  made  the  thunder, 
and  sent  out  the  arrows  of  his  lightning  in 
brightness  before  him,  even  He  is  with  thee, 
and  will  buckler  thee  against  their  danger. 
Fear  not,  but  do  my  bidding,  for  thou  art  my 
bone  and  my  flesh,  and  must  obey  me,  as  I  am 
thy  kindred  and  thy  elder." 

So  saying,  Levi  compelled  the  cowardly  little 
Benjamin  to  dismount ;  and  the  boy  quaking, 
grumbling,  and  yet  eager  to  get  his  task  done, 
since  do  it  he  must,  set  off  at  full  speed  to  fire 
the  beacon,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  heap 
of  dry  wood  and  brush-wood  laid  there  ready  to 
give  the  signal  to  Noseworthy,  who  was  to  be 
on  the  look-out ;  and  when  he  saw  it  blazing 
was  to  conclude  that  Standwich  had  been  set 
at  liberty,  and  was  making  towards  the  spot 
appointed  near  Morwel-ham  to  join  the  pirate 
in  the  boat.  No  sooner  had  Benjamin  scouted 
oft'  to  do  the  piece  of  service  he  was  commanded, 
than  Standwich,  urging  his  horse  close  up  to  the 
side  of  Levi,  thus  addressed  him  in  a  hurried 
voice  : 

"  Levi,  I  am  about  to  quit  you ;  I  shall  ride 
forward  as  swift  as  this  animal  can  lay  foot  to 
ground;  I  will  join  you  again  in  less  than  two 
hours  near  Morwel-ham :  do  you  ride  on,  and 
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say  as  much  to  the  pirate  :  there  wait  for  me ; 
I  must  now  leave  you,  for  your  pace  will  not 
keep  up  with  mine." 

*'  Leave  me  !"  cried  the  astonished  Jew  ; 
'*  Where  go  you.  Captain  Standwich  ?  I  have 
done  thus  much ;  I  have  risked  my  own  life 
to  deliver  you  from  yonder  strong  hold ;  and 
I  have  before  told  you  that  unless  the  horse  on 
which  you  ride  is  restored  this  night,  and  at 
a  sober  hour  too,  to  its  owner,  I  may  fall  into 
great  danger  and  suspicion  on  account  of  the 
same.  Surely  then  you  would  not  leave  me, 
but  make  straight  on  for  Morwel-ham,  so  that 
you  may  go  on  board  the  boat,  and  I  return 
with  the  good  steed  to  its  master.  And  where 
would  you  go,  that  you  thus  talk  of  leaving 
me?" 

Standwich  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied 
to  the  question :  He  then  said,  "  Levi,  you 
have,  indeed,  befriended  me  at  my  need,  as  no 
one,  save  yourself,  could  have  either  the  wit  or 
the  courage  to  do.  I  will  not,  therefore,  deceive 
you,  for  you  merit  all  my  confidence ;  you 
shall  know  the  truth.  I  am  about  to  quit  this 
country,  perhaps,  for  ever,  since  what  but  death 
awaits  me  should  I  venture  to  return  to  it  ? 
I   am  an  outcast,  but  still  a  father  ;    and  a 
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father's  feelings  prompt  me  once  more,  at  any 
risk,  to  see  my  child  !  To  clasp  my  daughter 
to  my  bosom  for  the  last,  last  time ;  I  go  to 
seek  her  at  HolwelL'* 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  cried  Levi.  "  You  rave. 
Captain  Standwich ;  you  are  mad,  quite  gone 
mad,  to  think  of  it.  Lady  Slanning  dwells  in 
a  house  not  far  distant  from  a  public  town. 
She  is  surrounded  by  her  people,  and  it  may 
be  by  guests  or  friends.  You  will  be  taken 
again,  and  a  dead  man,  as  sure  as  I  speak  the 
word." 

"  1  will  risk  it,"  said  Standwich ;  ''  I  am 
resolved  to  risk  it.  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose, 
and  I  will  venture  it  once  more  to  see  my 
child  !" 

"  Venture  your  own  life  you  may,"  said  Levi, 
^'  if  you  are  thus  bent  on  certain  destruction  , 
but  do  not,  therefore,  venture  mine  ;  which 
your  being  taken  will  certainly  put  in  jeopardy. 
See,  the  lad  hath  fired  the  beacon.  Look  how 
it  flames  !  that  light  may  be  seen  for  forty 
miles  round,  by  sea  and  land  r  it  must,  it  wiP, 
draw  attention.  There  is  but  one  way  for 
safety  ;  flee  for  your  Hfe  to  Morwel-ham  ;  there 
the  boat  waits  for  you  :  but  thrust  not  yourself 
into  the  lion's  den,  or  there  will  be  no  deliverer, 
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if  thus  rash  and  unadvised  you  run  headlong 
into  danger." 

**  It  is  in  vain  to  argue/'  said  Standwich  ; 
"  I  am  determined  I  v^^ill  meet  my  child." 

'*  You  will  meet  your  enemies/'  cried  Levi, 
''  and  you  are  lost.  They  have  hitherto  chas- 
tised you  with  whips,  but  now  they  will  chastise 
you  with  scorpions.  Oh !  wilful  man,  how  art 
thou  besotted  with  the  vain  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts  of  thy  heart!" 

"  I  go/'  said  Standwich.  "  In  two  hours 
expect  me  at  Morwel-ham  /'  and  so  saying  he 
dashed  the  spurs,  with  which  little  Benjamin 
had  equipped  him  when  he  brought  the  horses, 
into  the  spirited  animal's  sides,  and  set  off  at 
a  full  gallop.  Levi  called  after  him  as  loud  as 
he  could,  *'  If  thou  wilt  go  to  Holwell,  enter 
the  house  by  the  back  way  through  the  wood." 

It  is  probable  that  Standwich  caught  these 
words  in  his  flight,  as  he  waved  his  hand  to  the 
Jew  in  reply,  and  was  soon  lost  to  the  sight  in 
distance;  whilst  Levi  remained  fixed  upon  his 
horse,  turning  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven, 
and  exclaiming  against  the  madness  and  im- 
prudence of  the  liberated  captive. 

By  this  time  Benjamin  had  once  more 
rejoined  his  uncle,  being  above  all  things  de- 
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sirous  to  make  off  from  this  spot  after  the 
exploit  he  had  been  compelled  to  perform ;  for 
since  he  had  thus  become  an  assistant  in  the 
escape  of  George  Standwich,  the  little  Jew  was 
quite  alive  to  the  danger  in  which  he  stood  for 
so  assisting ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  once  more 
resumed  his  seat  upon  the  crupper  of  Levi's 
horse,  than  he  said, "  Uncle,  I  saw  the  Captain 
ride  forward  as  hard  as  he  could  gallop ;  where 
is  he  gone  ?" 

"  To  the  valley  of  Tophet,  my  child,"  replied 
Levi,  **  where  the  fire  lies  ready  kindled  to 
consume  him ;  for  surely  this  mad  prank  is  all 
as  dangerous  to  him.  He  is  gone  to  Holwell 
House  !" 

"  To  Holwell  House !"  exclaimed  Benjamin; 
"  then,  as  sure  as  I  live,  he  will  be  taken. 
Oh  !  uncle,  what  will  become  of  us  who  have 
helped  him  on  thus  far  ?" 

"  Why  truly,  Benjamin,"  replied  the  Jew, 
"  there  remains  but  one  way  of  safety  for  us 
to  escape  these  perils,  since,  as  we  are,  I  hold 
ourselves  little  better  than  lost  men. — The  thing 
may  be  desperate,  but  so  is  the  danger.  Now 
I  bethink  me.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanningis  still  ab- 
sent from  home.  If,  therefore,  this  mad  captain 
could  but  be  persuaded  not  to  tarry  more  than 
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a  few  minutes  at  Holwell,  all  might  yet  be  well. 
Perhaps,  too/'  added  Levi,  after  a  short  pause, 
as  if  a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  ''  perhaps, 
too,  should  he  be  at  a  straight,  I  could  help 
him  off  by  declaring  him  to  be  one  of  my  own 
people  returned  from  a  distant  part,  and  now 
doing  an  errand  of  mine  to  the  Lady  Slanning. 
And  the  horse,  likewise,  on  which  he  rides, 
I  must  return  this  very  night,  or  make  it  good 
to  the  owner. — I  may  yet  save  Standwich. — 
Yes,  I  see  there  is  no  other  way.  He  has  led 
me  into  much  peril,  and  I  must  risk  somewhat 
to  avoid  the  last  danger.  I  must  even  after 
him  ;  there  is  no  help  for  it  ;  so  let  us  trust 
to  One  above  us  for  deliverance ;  for,  as  Solomon 
saith,  the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole 
disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  And  with 
these  words  Levi  pushed  on  his  horse,  as  fast  as 
he  could  make  the  animal  gallop,  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  already  taken  by  George 
Standwich. 

Standwich,  in  the  mean  time,  for  his  eager 
desire  once  more  to  embrace  his  child  had  as- 
suredly caused  him  to  commit  an  act  of  folly 
little  short  of  madness,  had  scarcely  ridden 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Tavistock,  when 
he  had  sufficient  cause   to  repent  him  of  liis 
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having  taken  this  public  road  near  so  populous 
a  town,  instead  of  going  direct  to  Morwel-ham, 
where  he  knew  the  pirate  captain  was  waiting 
to  convey  him  on  board  his  vessel. 

His  escape  from  Lidford  Castle,  as  already- 
stated  by  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  in  his  conver- 
sation with  Lady  Howard,  was  become  known. 
It  had  been  discovered  by  one  of  the  guard  who 
was  not  in  concert  with  Andrew  Morton,  and 
who  had  occasion  to  fetch  an  old  head-piece 
which  he  had  left  there,  from  the  chamber 
above  the  dungeon  occupied  by  Stand wich. 
This  man,  fearing  lest  any  share  of  the  blame 
for  the  prisoner's  escape  should  fall  on  himself, 
instantly  gave  the  alarm  ;  and  all  the  Castle,  and 
indeed  all  the  little  town  of  Lidford,  was  up  in 
arms  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

They  sent  out  instantly  detached  parties  in 
various  directions ;  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  mayor  of  Tavistock ;  and  lost  not 
a  moment  in  setting  on  foot  the  most  eager 
pusuit  after  Stand  wich  :  and  if  it  is  recollected 
that  he  made  good  his  escape  in  the  morning, 
and  lay  concealed  all  the  day  in  Lidford  woods, 
there  was  plenty  of  time  for  these  proceedings 
ere  he  came  in  contact  with  the  danger  that 
resulted  from  them ;   so  that,  long  before  the 
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beacon  was  fired,  the  very  name  of  Standwich 
had  become  a  terror ;  so  desperate  was  he  con- 
sidered, to  men,  women  and  children  for  miles 
round. 

Two  of  these  active  pursuers  of  the  fugitive 
had  learnt,  from  a  poor  old  cottager,  that  she 
had  seen  a  man,  mounted  on  horseback  and 
riding  hard,  cross  the  Down  beyond  Brent  Tor, 
and  that  he  had  several  times  looked  back,  as 
if  to  see  if  any  one  followed  him.  Having 
gained  this  information,  they  resolved  to  pur- 
sue the  same  road,  and  set  off  accordingly.  In 
the  mean  time,  Captain  Standwich,  as  he  drew 
nearer  the  town,  judged  it  prudent  to  slacken 
his  pace,  thinking  his  extreme  speed  might  oc- 
casion some  suspicion,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
wiser  and  the  safer  plan  now  to  ride  gently  till 
he  should  have  cleared  the  precincts  of  the  town, 
that  he  might  seem  like  any  other  unconcerned 
traveller. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken;  since,  by 
slackening  his  pace  at  the  present  moment,  it 
gave  time  to  his  pursuers  to  overtake  him ;  and 
no  motive  of  hidden  fear  causing  them  to  re- 
strain the  mettle  of  their  horses,  they  urged 
them  on  with  increased  vigour,  till,  perceiving 
a  solitary  horseman  at  some  distance  on  the 
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road  before  them,  they  no  longer  doubted  he 
must  be  the  man  pointed  out  by  the  cottager, 
and  whose  steps  they  had  so  truly  tracked. 
The  evenino;  was  fast  closino^  in.  To  secure, 
therefore,  their  prisoner,  it  was  now  resolved 
that  one  of  these  armed  men,  (for  both  were 
soldiers)  should  ride  gently  forward,  and  pass 
the  solitary  horseman  without  noticing  him, 
till  his  companion  should  come  up  in  the  rear, 
so  as  to  prevent  either  his  flight  or  his  retreat ; 
and  as  a  high  bank  of  earth  skirted  each  side 
of  the  road  at  this  particular  spot,  it  would  be 
impossible  he  should  escape  by  a  lateral  move- 
ment. This  plan,  aided  by  the  dusk  of  evening, 
was  executed  with  much  caution  ;  and  Stand- 
wich  became  ensnared  before  he  was  aware  of 
danger.  In  a  moment,  the  rear  guard,  seeing 
his  fellow  had  advanced  in  front  of  the  solitary 
man,  dashed  the  spur  into  his  horse's  sides, 
rode  furiously  up,  and  bid  him  *'  stand,  and 
say  who  he  was,  in  the  Queen's  name." 

"  A  traveller,"  answered  Standwich,  briefly, 
**  journeying  on  my  own  affairs." 

*'  That  is  the  voice  of  George  Standwich," 
cried  the  armed  guard.  "  I  arrest  you  in  the 
Queen's  name." 

The  guard  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  Stand- 
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wich,  as  his  companion  who  had  rode  on  a  few 
paces  before,  turned  his  horse's  head,  in  order 
to  come  to  his  assistance ;  but  ere  either  of 
them  could  effect  their  purpose,  Standwich, 
who  we  have  before  noticed  as  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary muscular  power,  stretched  forth  his 
arm,  and  with  one  bold  effort  hurled  the  assail- 
ant from  his  horse,  laid  him  low  on  the  ground, 
and  instantly  striking  his  spurs  up  to  the  rowel 
head  into  the  flanks  of  the  spirited  animal  he 
rode,  set  off  at  a  speed  that  defied  the  pursuit 
of  the  other  horseman.  But  though  his  ene- 
mies could  not  follow  him,  a  pistol-shot,  dis- 
charged by  one  of  them,  did,  and  wounded 
Standwich  in  the  right  arm  ;  the  ball  passed 
through  the  flesh. 

Standwich,  with  the  utmost  composure,  stoop- 
ing his  head,  held  the  reins  of  the  horse  in  his 
mouth,  whilst  with  his  left  hand  he  drew  forth 
a  pistol  from  his  girdle,  and  discharged  its 
contents  at  the  pursuer.  One  of  the  men  was 
wounded,  and  that  more  seriously  than  his 
enemy,  since  his  comrade  was  compelled  to 
stop  and  give  him  aid. 

Thus  beset,  and  bleeding  from  his  wound, 
even  in  these  moments  of  danger  and  dismay, 
the  natural  hardihood  of  Standwich's  temper. 
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(prompted  by  the  ardent  love  he  felt  for  his 
daughter,  the  only  feeling  that  he  possessed  in 
which  he  appears  at  all  in  a  respectable  light,) 
now  determined  him  to  go  on  ;  to  risk  all  once 
more  to  see  her.  The  peril  was  extreme ;  the  at- 
tempt little  better  than  the  action  of  a  madman. 
But  Standwich  possessed  one  pistol  yet  undis- 
charged ;  and  his  was  that  daring,  reckless  sort 
of  mind,  which  held,  that  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  of  an  enterprize,  the  more  was 
it  to  be  desired.  Like  most  men,  also,  of  this 
character,  he  entertained  a  high  sense  of  his 
own  powers  and  resources,  and  often  over-rated 
them.  His  uncommon  success,  which  hitherto 
had  enabled  him  to  baffle  every  attempt  of  his 
enemies  to  take  him  for  so  many  years,  had 
inspired  him  likewise  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  not  fated  to  fall  by  their  machinations. 

Dangerous  as  the  doctrine  of  fatality  may  be, 
it  is  one  which  inspires  the  most  hardy  degree 
of  daring,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  instances, 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  history ;  particu- 
larly, in  our  times,  in  the  example  of  the  Mama- 
lukes,  who,  on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  when  all  hope  of 
victory  had  long  been  at  an  end,  from  a  firm  be- 
lief in  this  very  principle  of  fatality.    The  third 
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William  also  knew  its  power ;  when,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  he  propagated  the  opinion  in  his  own 
army,  that  every  ball  had  its  billet. 

George  Standwich,  though  he  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  allowed  it,  and  might  scarcely 
have  been  conscious  of  it  himself,  nevertheless, 
in  his  secret  soul,  was  governed  by  this  belief 
m  fatality.  It  is  the  less  surprising,  therefore, 
to  see  with  how  much  cool  determination  he 
resolved  to  pursue  his  purpose,  and  actually 
rode  on  over  Whitchurch  Down  to  Hoi  well, 
even  at  the  very  moment  when  he  knew  that 
the  circumstances  just  passed  would  raise  all 
the  town  to  join  in  the  search  for  him;  since, 
doubtless,  the  wounded  soldier  and  his  comrade 
would  there  spread  the  alarm,  and  seek  farther 
assistance. 

However  much  Standwich  might  rely  on 
his  fate,  he  did  not  think  proper  so  far  to 
neglect  common  prudence  as  to  disregard  the 
counsels  of  the  Jew  ;  for  well  did  he  remember 
Levi  had  called  after  him,  to  advise  that  he 
should  enter  Holwell  by  the  private  way.  He 
therefore  at  once  rode  up  the  avenue  through  ^e 
wood  before  noticed,  being  the  same  through 
which  Lady  Howard,  on  a  previous  evening, 
had  tracked  the  steps  of  Sir  John  Fitz ;  and 
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where  she  had  on  this  memorable  evening  set 
her  agent,  Betsy  Grimbal,  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  Fitz,  when  he  should  once  more  pass 
up  it  to  hold  a  second  secret  interview  with 
Lady  Slanning. 

And  ere  we  follow  Standwich,  it  becomes 
necessary  we  should  here  say  a  word  respecting 
the  motive  which  prompted  Fitz  to  seek,  and 
Margaret  to  grant,  an  appointment  so  full  of 
danger,  and  so  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  its 
purpose.  Sir  John  Fitz,  fully  aware,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  of  the  difficult  part  he  had 
to  play  in  obtaining  the  pardon  for  Standwich, 
had  carefully  drawn  up  a  petition,  with  the 
intent  to  lay  it  before  Elizabeth.  It  was  to 
show  her  this  paper,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
any  farther  information  that  Lady  Slanning 
could  afford  him  in  mitigation  of  her  father's 
offences,  that  he  was  on  ^^2*5  night  to  see  her, 
before  he  set  forward  to  the  court. 

How  little  did  Standwich  suspect  that  he 
was  himself,  by  his  escape,  and  subsequent 
conduct,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  frustrate  the 
dutiful  interference  of  his  daughter,  and  of  the 
generous  Fitz  in  his  behalf !  We  need  only  add 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  gathering  darkness 
of  the  evening,  Betsy  Grimbal  had  mistaken 
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the  fugitive  horseman  for  Sir  John  Fitz,  when 
she  reported  to  Lady  Howard  that  he  was 
already  housed  at  Holwell,  as  she  had  seen  him 
ride  with  the  utmost  rapidity  through  the  wood  ; 
a  mistake  that  might  tlie  more  easily  occur, 
since  Standwich  and  Fitz  were  both  of  tall 
stature,  and  had  each  that  bold  and  easy  manage 
of  a  horse,  so  frequently  found  with  men  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  a  dangerous  and  mili- 
tary career. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Though  perils  did  

Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 

Appear  in  forms  more  horrid  ;  yet  my  duty. 

As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 

Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 

And  stand  unshaken  yours.  shakspeare. 

When  Stand wich  had  rode  through  the 
wood  by  the  private  entrance  to  Holwell,  agree- 
ably to  the  advice  of  the  Jew,  he  stopped  his 
horse  at  a  Uttle  distance  from  the  house-door, 
and  tied  the  animal  by  the  reins  to  the  bough 
of  a  large  tree,  before  which  there  grew  several 
shrubs,  in  order  to  conceal  the  horse  from  ob- 
servation, should  any  one  chance  to  pass  near 
the  spot.  He  next  proceeded  with  some  cau- 
tion towards  the  small  garden  entry  of  the 
house;  the  door  stood  ajar.  Standwich  paused 
a  moment  to  consider,  and  then  at  once  boldly 
entered. 

He  now  found  himself  in  a  little  vestibule, 
where  there  appeared  several  doors  that  led 
into  lower   apartments,  and  a  flight  of  stairs 
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stood  facing  the  entrance  from  the  wood, 
which  terminated  in  a  small  corridor  above, 
leading  to  the  various  upper  rooms.  The  twi- 
light of  evening  was  rendered  doubly  obscure 
by  the  lowering  and  stormy  atmosphere  with- 
out ;  for  though  at  the  present  moment  the 
rain  had  ceased,  and  the  tempest  blew  with 
less  violence,  yet  it  was  unusually  dark,  so  that 
Standwich  felt  assured  he  should  not  instantly 
be  detected,  could  he  but  manage,  in  the  midst 
of  this  obscurity,  to  find  the  apartment  of  his 
daughter. 

Whilst  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  effecting  his  purpose,  he  saw 
one  of  the  doors  open  above,  when,  instantly 
after,  Lady  Slanning  herself  crossed  the  corri- 
dor. She  carried  a  lighted  taper  in  her  hand, 
and  walked  into  another  chamber.  Standwich 
no  longer  deliberated.  With  hasty  steps  he 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  immediately  followed 
his  daughter  into  the  apartment  where  he  had 
seen  her  enter.  She  was  alone  ;  and  as  her  eye 
caught  the  vision  (for  a  vision  it  seemed  to  her 
rather  than  reality)  of  her  father,  his  looks  pale 
and  haggard,  his  dress  in  great  disorder  and 
stained  with  blood,  she  uttered  an  involuntary 
scream  of  terror. 
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Standwicli  rushed  towards  her,  caught  her 
in  his  arms  as  she  was  faUing  to  the  ground, 
and  said  in  the  most  agitated  manner,  "  For 
Heaven's  mercy,  be  silent !  Fear  me  not ;  be 
silent,  or  my  life  is  forfeited." 

"  My  father  !"  said  Lady  Slanning,  faintly, 
*'  your  looks  ! — that  blood  !" 

'•'  It  is  nothing,"  replied  Standwich,  **  I  am 
but  wounded  in  the  arm  ;  the  ball  did  but 
graze  the  skin—  it  is  nothing." 

The  paleness  of  his  countenance,  however, 
and  his  arm  no  longer  being  able  to  support  his 
daughter,  seemed  to  contradict  the  words  he 
uttered. 

"  But  you  are  hurt,"  said  Margaret;  "  I  am 
sure  you  are  much  hurt.  Holy  Virgin  !  how 
can  I  assist  you?  How  came  you  hither?  Do 
you  know  the  danger?" 

*'  I  know  all,"  replied  Standwich ;  '*  I  have 
this  night,  at  the  risk  of  life  itself,  sought  you. 
I  have  broken  my  prison.  The  means  are 
devised  for  my  escape,  A  few  minutes,  and 
we  part  for  ever." 

**  Oh,  my  father !"  said  Margaret,  "  why  did 
you  this,  when  but  this  very  night  Sir  John 
Fitz  sets  out  for  London  to  procure  your  pardon 
from  the  Queen?" 
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Standwich  was  dumb  a  moment  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  I  never  knew  it,"  he  at  length  said ;  "  and 
could  Sir  John  Fitz  do  this  for  me,  when  I  have 
injured  him  past  all  hope  of  recovery?" 

^'  I  know  not  what  you  mean,"  repUed  Lady 
Slanning ;  "  but  this  I  must  tell  you,  it  was  at 
my  solicitation  he  delayed  to  execute  the  war- 
rant for  your  death.  He  has  generously  con- 
sented to  undertake  your  cause,  to  plead  for 
you — to  save  you." 

Every  word  that  Margaret  uttered  struck  a 
pang  into  the  heart  of  the  bold  Standwich — 
a  pang  such  as  he  had  never  before  known — and 
he  stood  before  his  child  surprised,  confounded, 
conscience-struck  !  The  remembrance  of  the 
cruel  manner  in  which  he  formerly  treated  the 
man  who  was  now  desirous  to  become  his  deli- 
verer, filled  his  soul  with  remorse.  '^  Mar- 
garet," he  said,  *'  look  upon  me,  and  curse  me  ; 
I  have  ruined  your  peace,  and  that  of  my  be- 
nefactor, for  ever." 

"  Your  words  speak  distraction,  my  father," 
rephed  Lady  Slanning ;  *'  the  events  of  this 
day  have  disordered  your  reason.  I  curse  the 
being  who  gave  me  life  !  Never ;  you  may 
have  erred,  like  other  men,  in  these  unhappy 
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times — you  may  have  done  wrong  from  a  mis- 
guided zeal,  but  you  are  still  my  father.  Na- 
ture, duty,  every  sacred  obligation  bids  me  to 
hold  you  honoured  and  revered.  Oh,  let  me  in 
these  moments,  the  first  we  have  ever  passed 
together  since  I  knew  you  were  my  father,  let 
me  rather  fall  at  your  feet  and  beg  your 
blessing," 

She  sunk  on  her  knee  before  Stand wich  as 
she  spoke,  and  clasping  her  hands  together, 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  expression  of 
filial  reverence  and  tenderness,  that  made  her 
resemble,  in  the  eyes  of  her  father  at  the  mo- 
ment, a  being  of  a  higher  nature  than  that  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

''  My  blessing,  my  child,"  said  Standwich, 
ga^eatly  softened  by  her  dutiful  appeal  to  his 
feelings,  '*  how  can  my  blessing  be  of  benefit  to 
the  child  whom  I  have  conspired  to  injure, 
even  in  the  tenderest  point?  Margaret  in  this 
world  we  may  never  meet  again ;  yet  I  cannot 
part  from  one  so  dear  for  ever  till  I  have  ob- 
tained her  pardon  for  the  past.  I  feel  it.  I 
feel  in  these  moments  the  bitter  pangs  of  una- 
vailing remorse.  I  have  erred  in  what  I  thought 
would  be  for  your  happiness,  as  I  have  erred  in 
all  things  that  concern  you.     Can  you  forgive 

VOL.  III.  M 
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me?  Send  me  not  from  you  with  the  thouglit 
that  hereafter  Margaret  may  live  to  curse  my 
memory.  This  hour  shall  be  one  of  perfect 
confidence  between  us.  Let  the  last  solemn 
act  of  our  parting  in  this  world  for  ever  be 
sanctified  by  that  forgiveness  of  injuries,  which 
we  must  one  day  plead  at  the  bar  of  Almighty 
Justice  in  mitigation  of  our  own  misdeeds." 

*'  If,  my  father,"  said,  Lady  Slanning,  *'  you 
now  allude  to  that  terrific  hour  in  which  you 
wrought  upon  my  mind  to  make  me  promise 
to  become  the  wife  of  Slanning,  I  can  pardon 
you* — It  might  be,  perhaps,  that  there  was  an 
undue  exercise  of  the  authority  you  held  over 
me  as  the  guide  of  my  youth,  but  in  doing 
what  you  did,  you  thought  it  was  for  my  hap- 
piness :  you  believed,  as  I  did,  that  John  Fitz 
was  no  more." 

"There,  Margaret,"  cried  Standwich  with 
much  emotion,  "  there  lies  my  crime  to  you 
and  him ;  I  knew  that  Fitz  was  living." 

"  Did  you,  could  you  know  this,"  exclaimed 
Margaret,  "  and  yet  act  on  my  feelings  to  per- 
suade me  to  marry  as  I  did  ? — Better,  far  better 
had  you  called  upon  me  to  sacrifice  my  life  than 
thus  to  perjure  myself  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  ;  to  make  me  utter  vows  at  the  altar  that 
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my  heart  abhorred.  Oh,  could  you  do  this,  and 
know  my  misery  ?" 

^^  Forbear,"  said  Standwich,  "  forbear  these 
reproaches.  Forgive  me,  Margaret,  or,  if  ven- 
geance will  better  satisfy  your  feelings,  speak 
but  the  word;  take  a  full  requital  for  those 
wrongs  I  have  heaped  on  you  and  Fitz.  I  will 
yield  myself  to  justice ;  to-morrow  you  may 
look  upon  the  headless  trunk  of  him  who  was 
your  father." 

'^  Speak  not  thus,"  said  Margaret ;  '^  I  do 
forgive.  I  would  forget  the  past,  but  that  me- 
mory is  too  faithful  in  my  breast.  Think  of  me 
no  more;  think  upon  yourself ;  upon  your  safety. 
After  what  you  have  done  there  can  be  no  se- 
curity for  you  here.  I  must  tell  you  (and  why 
should  I  conceal  it?)  before  an  hour  is  past 
I  expect  Sir  John  Fitz  in  this  chamber." 

Standwich  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Nay,  be  not  alarmed,  my  father,"  said  Mar- 
garet, **  he  comes  to  impart  to  me  the  means 
he  is  about  to  pursue  to  obtain  your  pardon. 
Think  then  what  will  be  his  feelings  to  find 
the  very  man,  to  save  whose  life  he  will  risk 
every  imputation  that  may  be  cast  on  his  own 
honour,  is  escaped;  that  he  has  broken  the 
bonds  of  his  prison,  before  they  fell  at  the  com- 
M  2 
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mand  of  his  royal  mistress.  Sir  John  Fitz  may 
suffer  for  your  act,  he  may  be  suspected  of  con- 
nivance of  treason ;  how  then  can  he  plead  for 
you  should  you  be  retaken  ? — There  is  no  safety 
but  in  flight." 

''  No/'  said  Stand wich,  "  I  will  not  fly;  I  have 
ruined  the  happiness  of  Fitz,  and  he  would  have 
repaid  that  act  by  becoming  my  preserver;  I 
will  not  now  therefore  expose  him  to  the  loss 
of  honour  as  well  as  peace.  I  will  surrender  my- 
self to  my  pursuers.  I  fired  at  the  man  who 
wounded  me  in  his  attempt  to  interrupt  my  flight* 
Let  me  yield  then  to  my  enemies." 

*'  You  shall  not,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  "  they 
will  murder  you.  Let  me  prevail  with  you  for 
instant  escape.  How  came  you  hither  ?  Have 
you  the  means  of  speedy  flight?" 

"  I  was  mounted  on  a  horse,"  said  Stand- 
wich,  *'  whose  fleetness  can  scarce  be  matched. 
It  is  tied  up  to  the  trees  below  in  the  wood." 

^'  Go  then,"  said  Lady  Slanning ;  "  here  I 
have  no  power  to  save  you,  though  you  are  my 
father.  Should  the  emissaries  of  the  govern- 
ment seek  you  here,  you  are  lost,  so  stern  and 
unbending  are  the  times.  A  rebel  who  has 
broken  prison  would  never  be  spared.  Yet  you 
grow  paler,  my  father,"  she  continued,  gazing 
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<sn  him  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  anxiety, 
*'  paler  every  moment  whilst  I  speak.  O  Holy 
Virgin,  I  see  it,  you  are  faint  from  loss  of  blood. 
Your  wound  is  more  than  you  would  tell  me — 
£  will  bind  it  up  ;  you  shall  refresh  your  faint- 
ing lips  with  wine  before  you  leave  me.  I  will 
do  all  in  a  few  moments,  and  then  for  your  re» 
treat  with  the  speed  of  life  or  death.** 

Lady  Slanning  had  scarcely  finished  these 
words,  when  she  flew  to  a  cabinet  that  stood 
in  her  chamber,  opened  it  in  all  haste,  and 
took  out  a  small  phial  with  other  necessaries 
for  the  relief  of  a  wound ;  since  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  with  the  ladies  of  this  period  to 
act  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  amongst 
their  poor  neighbours,  and  most  of  them,  there- 
fore, were  possessed  of  such  simple  drugs  and 
remedies  as  might  be  needful  on  an  emergency. 
Stand wich  bared  his  arm,  whilst  his  active  and 
dutiful  daughter  speedily  applied  to  it  a  small 
quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  phial.  On  un- 
c-overing  the  arm,  the  wound  bled  afresh,  and 
some  drops  of  blood  fell  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment.  Margaret  quickly  completed  the 
dressing,  and  carefully  bound  up  his  arm. 

She  then  brought  him  wine,  and,  after  having 
^wallowed  some  portion  of  it  which  she  pre- 
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sented  her  father  in  a  cup,  he  appeared  to  revive 
from  the  faintness  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood, 
and  his  extreme  agitation  during  the  late  scene. 

"  You  think  much  of  this  wound,  my  child," 
said  Standwich,  as  he  put  the  cup  down  upon 
the  table,  "  yet  it  is  nothing.  I  have  been  where 
I  have  seen  men  keep  their  ranks  for  hours  in 
a  battle-field  with  flesh  wounds  upon  them  ten 
times  greater  than  this  is.  The  agitation  of  my 
feelings  at  the  thoughts  of  parting  from  you  has 
caused  me  to  suffer  more  than  this  slight  harm 
could  have  done,  but  for  such  a  cause  to  irritate 
its  effects.  And  must  I  leave  you  ? — must  I  say 
farewell?  You  asked  my  blessing,  Margaret, 
but  now; — receive  it,  my  beloved  child.  No 
day  that  may  yet  be  numbered  to  me  in  this 
world  shall  pass  over  my  head  but  I  will  implore 
all  the  saints  and  holy  ones  of  heaven  to  bless 
my  child. — I  go,  Margaret — I  leave  you,  per- 
haps for  ever;  and  when  you  think  on  your 
unhappy  father,  remember  that,  though  guilty 
of  many  crimes,  stern  in  his  nature,  and  little 
used  to  soft  affections,  he  had  yet  a  heart  fond 
and  repentant  to  you.'' 

Lady  Slanning  received  her  father's  last  em- 
brace in  silence,  whilst  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  and  sobs  of  grief  choked  her  utterance. 
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Again  and  again  did  Standwich  embrace  and 
bless  her,  till,  as  he  hung  over  her,  she  suddenly 
raised  her  head,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  hear  the 
tramp  of  a  horse's  foot ;  that  must  be  Fitz  who 
comes  1  Hark !  he  comes  round  by  the  path 
through  the  wood ; — there  is  no  remedy,  I  must 
meet  him.  I  will  trust  him  with  all  the  truth ; — 
he  shall  know  you  are  here ;  I  will  rely  upon  his 
honour,  upon  his  mercy." 

Lady  Slanning  rushed  from  her  father's  em- 
brace as  she  spoke,  left  the  room,  and  passed 
with  the  utmost  speed  down  the  stairs.  Stand- 
wich now  stood  quite  still,  endeavouring  to  listen 
to  what  passed  below.  He  heard  the  private 
door  leading  into  the  wood  open ;  there  was  the 
pause  of  a  moment,  and  then  arose  the  murmur 
of  voices  in  the  vestibule.  Again  the  door 
seemed  to  move,  but  if  to  open  or  to  shut  he 
could  not  distinguish,  and  footsteps  ascending 
the  stairs  immediately  succeeded  this  noise« 
In  another  instant  Lady  Slanning  re-entered, 
followed,  not,  as  Standwich  expected,  by  Sir 
John  Fitz,  but  by  Levi  the  Jew,  who  was  ap- 
parently half  beside  himself  with  terror  and 
amazement. 

'^  Fly,  George  Standwich  !"  cried  the  old  man 
as  soon  as  he  could  command  breath  enough  to 
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speak ;  "  1  have  been  detained  by  the  way,  I  have- 
been  stopt  by  armed  men,  who  are  seeking  you 
far  and  wide.  You  have  wounded  one  of  the 
guard  of  Lidford,  who  says  he  attempted  to  ar- 
rest you  in  your  escape  from  prison.  You  have 
brought  this  last  trouble  on  yourself.  Oh,  had 
you  but  hearkened  to  my  counsel ! — I  was  stopt, 
these  men  would  inquire  of  me  if,  perchance, 
I  had  seen  such  a  one,  as  they  described  you, 
pass  by  me  as  I  journeyed  on  my  way.  But 
Jonathan  was  not  more  true  to  David  than  I  have 
been  to  you ;  and  hither  have  I  posted  after  you, 
as  fast  as  the  beast  could  carry  me,  to  show  you 
of  these  things ;  and  even  as  Jonathan  shot  the 
arrow  to  be  as  a  signal  unto  David,  even  so " 

"  You  come  to  give  me  the  signal  of  flight," 
said  Standwich,  interrupting  the  scriptural  ex^ 
amples  that  Levi  resorted  to  on  all  occasions  of 
his  life,  so  that  not  even  danger  itself  could  be 
present  but  he  found  an  illustration  of  it,  let  its 
nature  be  what  it  would,  in  the  pages  of  holy 
writ.  *'  I  will  not  neglect  your  counsel.  Fare- 
well, Margaret;  my  horse  is  at  hand  in  the 
wood ;  I  will  instantly  mount  him." 

*'  Not  for  your  life,"  cried  Levi;  "  for  the 
love  of  life,  do  not  mount  the  swift-footed  ani- 
mal's  back.     You  were  known  to  be  mounted 
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on  such  a  fleet  creature  when  you  wounded  the 
guard.  It  is  a  horseman  who  is  sought  for 
every  where.  You  will  be  surprised,  over- 
powered and  secured  by  numbers ;  for  the  men 
of  war  are  as  bitter  against  you  as  ever  Saul 
was  against  David,  the  son  of  Jesse.  You 
must  lie  concealed,  or  some  man  must  protect 
you  who  is  mighty  amongst  this  people.  Here 
you  cannot  stay ;  for  here,  I  verily  beheve, 
some  of  the  captains  will  be  anon,  since  it  was 
towards  this  very  place  you  were  seen  to  ride 
by  one  who  gave  notice  of  the  same  to  thy  ene- 
mies." 

Lady  Slanning,  who  had  listened  with  eager- 
ness to  every  word  that  dropped  from  the  lips 
of  the  Jew,  instantly  seized  upon  a  suggestion 
to  which  one  sentence  he  had  uttered  gave  birth 
in  her  mind ;  and   she  said,  with   the  utmost 
energy,  '^  Heaven  has  inspired  the  thoughts  of 
this  old  man  to  save  you;  he  is  right;  some 
one  in  power  must  protect  you.     Attend  to  my 
counsel.     Yield  yourself  a  prisoner  to  Sir  John 
Fitz  ;  trust  to  his  honour ;  cast  yourself  at  his 
feet;  he  is  generous;  he  will  raise  you  up  in 
safety.     I  will  go  with  you;  I  will  plead  to  Fitz 
to  save  you — plead  to  him  on  my  knees,  and 
never  leave  the  earth  till  my  prayer  is  granted. 
M  5 
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Follow  me ;  I  know  a  path  by  which  we  may 
avoid  the  public  way  to  Fitz-ford.  And  do 
you,  good  old  man,  go  round  by  the  open  road, 
mount  your  horse ;  it  may  mislead  pursuit ; 
and  if  you  are  stopped,  no  harm  can  come  to 
you,  since  you  cannot,  when  examined,  be  mis- 
taken for  George  Stand wich." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Levi,  "  the  dove  of  peace 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  eagle  of  war.    I  will 
do  this  thing;  and  Benjamin,  who  waits  with- 
out, shall  also  mount  George  Standwich's  horse, 
that  the  good  beast  may  be  restored  in  due  sea- 
son to  its  right  owner,  and  the  charge  for  his 
hire  be  paid  down ;  it  v>^as  a  bargain,  and  Levi, 
the  son  of  Adonijab,  is  true  to  the  words  of  his 
mouth :  anon,  I  also  will  draw  nigh  to  Fitz-ford. 
There,  behke,  I  may  hear  somewhat  that  shall 
satisfy  my  mind  as  to   the  safety  of  Captain 
Standwich,  for  I  know  not  how  it  is;  but,  sinful 
and  warfaring   as  he  is,   my  bowels  yearn  to 
him  in  compassion  and  brotherly  love.     I  shall 
this  night  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot, 
till  I  know  he  is  housed  and  protected  at  Fitz- 
ford,  in  the  honourable  keeping  of  its  master. 
And  in  one  thing  I  would  beseech  you  to  mark 
me,   George   Standwich,  as   I  have  done  you 
some  service,  though  you  have  turned   it  to 
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foolishness  by  your  own  wilful  deed,  I  would 
entreat  you  not  to  peril  my  safety,  nor  that  of 
the  lad  Benjamin,  by  naming  me  as  the  man 
who  loosed  you  from  your  bonds  at  Lidford 
Castle." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Standwich,  "  I  would 
rather  forfeit  my  life  than  betray  you." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Lady  Slanning,  who  had 
employed  the  interval  of  the  Jew's  long  speech 
by  throwing  a  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  and 
making  some  hasty  preparations  for  her  depar- 
ture. "  Now  follow  me  in  silence ;  step  lightly 
down  the  stairs  that  none  of  my  people  may 
come  upon  us  to  see  who  passes.  On  my 
return  I  will  find  some  excuse  for  my  absence 
that  shall  cover  your  retreat.  Be  silent  as  you 
value  life,  and  may  the  mercy  of  Heaven  go 
with  us,  so  that  I  may  this  night  become  the 
preserver  of  my  father." 

"  May  the  God  of  Israel  be  thy  deliverer,'* 
said  Levi  in  a  solemn  voice ;  "  May  he  go 
before  thy  steps,  even  as  he  did  before  those  of 
his  people  when  he  delivered  them  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt  ;  and  may  the  darkness  of 
this  hour  be  to  thee  as  the  darkness  of  the 
cloud  that  hid  them  from  the  sight  of  Pharoah 
and  his  host,  who  followed  after  for  their  de* 
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struction.  Farewell  to  thee,  Standwich ;  think 
sometimes  of  the  old  man  who  owed  his  hfe  to 
thee,  and  held  it  at  thy  command  when  grati- 
tude called  it  to  thy  service.  Farewell !  Fare- 
well." 

So  saying  Levi  quitted  the  apartment,  and 
all  three  descended  the  stairs  with  caution  and 
in  silence.  They  met  no  interruption,  since 
this  was  the  most  private  and  retired  part  of 
the  house ;  and  once  more  bidding  a  hasty 
adieu  to  the  kind-hearted  Levi,  Lady  Slanning, 
devoted  to  her  purpose  of  making  this  last  effort 
to  save  her  father,  set  oflP  with  him  through 
a  private  path  in  the  wood  on  their  w^ay  to, 
Fitz-fordo 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity, 
And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now  ! 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again 
That  late  thou  gave'st  me. 


SIIAKSPEARE. 


The  disturbance  occasioned  by  Standwich 
having  severely  wounded  one  of  the  guard  who 
attempted  to  intercept  him  in  his  escape  from 
Lid  ford  Castle,  soon  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and, 
as  Levi  had  stated,  every  means  was  instantly 
resorted  to  in  the  hope  to  secure  him.  A  party 
of  the  troops,  who  had  just  come  into  Tavistock 
on  their  way  from  Launceston,  where  they  had 
been  stationed  to  suppress  Cuthbert  Mayne's 
short-lived  attempt  at  rebeUion,  were  imme- 
diately dispersed  in  small  parties,  and  by 
different  roads,  so  as  to  render  it  almost  im- 
possible that  the  fugitive  should  escape ;  for  as 
their  search  was  bent  on  stopping  the  progress 
of  a  horseman,  it  is  more  than  probable  Stand- 
wich must  have  been  taken  had  he  attempted 
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to  continue   his    flight  from   Holwell   in   the 
manner  he  had  proposed. 

So  great  was  the  alarm  that  it  became  known 
even  to  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  as  he  was  passing 
from  the  house  of  Lady  Howard  to  his  own,  in 
order  to  surprise  Sir  John  Fitz  in  his  secret 
visit  to  his  wife.  This  occasioned  some  un- 
avoidable delay.  Slanning  had  lately  headed 
a  company  of  the  Queen's  forces  at  Launceston, 
and  to  pass  unnoticed,  to  give  no  counsel  in  an 
affair  of  so  much  consequence  as  that  of  retak- 
ing a  rebel  escaped  from  prison,  would,  in  the 
jealous  times  in  which  he  lived,  have  exposed 
his  honour  and  his  loyalty  to  severe  imputa- 
tions, if  not  to  suspicion.  But  for  this  short 
delay  Slanning  must  have  arrived  at  Holwell 
before  his  wife  had  quitted  the  house  in  the 
hope  to  save  her  father.  Sir  Nicholas  also 
learnt  a  confused  and  exaggerated  account  of 
the  affair  between  the  guard  and  the  fugitive. 
Standwich,  he  was  told,  was  wounded  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  pistol-shot  fired  after  him, 
and  that  he  had  been  seen  to  ride  across  the 
down  as  hard  as  be  could  towards  Holwell 
House. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  these  cir* 
cumstances  came  to  a  mind  so  prepossessed  and 
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jealous  as  that  of  Slanning  with  the  worst 
augury,  and  his  irritable  state  of  feeling  now 
worked  him  up  to  the  behef  that  Fitz  had  con- 
trived the  escape  of  Standwich,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  made  a  useful,  as  he  was  a  despe- 
rate, agent  in  assisting  him  to  bear  off  Lady 
Slanning  during  the  supposed  absence  of  her 
husband.  The  prepossessions  of  jealousy  are 
as  wild  as  they  are  ungovernable  ,*  and  though 
Slanning,  like  Othello,  attempted  to  impose 
upon  himself  the  belief  that  he  was  "  not 
easily  jealous,"  yet  like  the  noble  Moor,  "  trifles 
light  as  air"  were  to  him  "  confirmations  strong 
as  proofs  of  holy  writ ;"  for  in  such  an  irritated 
and  perverted  state  was  every  feeling  of  his 
soul,  that  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  suspicion 
could  have  crossed  his  path  at  this  moment 
but  would  have  been  invested  by  him  with  all 
the  credit  due  to  substance  and  reality. 

Thus  prepossessed,  thus  prepared  to  find  his 
worst  fears  true,  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
will  probably  better  figure  to  his  own  mind 
than]  we  could  hope  to  do  it,— the  rage,  the 
disappointed  revenge,  the  madness  of  Slanning, 
when  on  his  return  home  he  found  his  wife 
fled.  He  had  entered  the  house,  as  agreed 
upon,  by  the  private  way,  thinking  that  in  so 
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doing  he  should  the  more  readily  detect  her  in 
company  with  Sir  John  Fitz.  The  private 
door,  however,  he  found  open,  his  wife's  apart- 
ment empty,  a  lighted  taper  burning  on  the 
table,  one  or  two  of  the  drawers  in  her  cabinet 
remaining  open,  and  several  things  belonging 
to  it  tossed  on  the  ground  in  great  disorder. 
The  wine,  the  half-emptied  cup,  did  not  escape 
notice;  and  the  glove  which  Standwich  had 
taken  from  his  hand,  and  cast  down  on  the 
table  at  the  time  Margaret  bound  up  his  wound, 
was  a  startling  evidence  ;  but  above  all,  the 
witness  of  the  spots  of  blood  so  recently 
dropped  on  the  ground  that  they  were  still  wet, 
came  across  his  sight  like  a  horrid  conviction, 
that,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  flashed  the 
truth  upon  his  mind,  and  withered  his  last  hope 
to  find  his  wife  guiltless. 

Sir  Nicholas  now  remembered  he  had  heard 
a  vague  report  that  Standwich  was  wounded 
by  the  man  who  fired  at  him,  yet  so  determined 
(thus  thought  the  unhappy  husband)  was  he 
to  act  as  a  faithful  agent  to  Fitz  in  his  iniquity, 
to  bear  off  Margaret,  that,  even  in  this  wounded 
condition,  it  appeared  he  had  sought  her,  and 
most  probably  in  company  with  Fitz,  had  car- 
ied  his  purpose  into  effect.     In  this  state  of 
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mind  he  summoned  to  his  wife's  apartment  her 
page  WilHam,  who  Lady  Howard  again  assured 
him  had  been  the  bearer  of  her  letter  to  Sir 
John  Fitz  at  Lid  ford. 

No  sooner  had  William  obeyed  this  summons, 
and  innocently  enough  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  sudden  return  of  his  master,  and 
the  violent  manner  in  which  he  was  called  up 
to  him,  than  Slanning,  thinking  he  was  in 
league  with  the  traitors,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and,  with  the  gestures  and  expressions 
of  a  madman,  threatened  the  page  with  instant 
death  if  he  denied  the  truth. 

Lady  Howard,  (who,  the  reader  is  aware,  had 
accompanied  Sir  Nicholas),  with  her  accus- 
tomed malign  purpose,  but  endeavouring  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  candour,  here  inter* 
fered,  and  counselled  the  page  to  say  all  he 
knew,  since  assuredly  he  could  know  nothing 
of  his  lady's  conduct  that  he  need  fear  to  reveal 
to  her  husband.  Thus  threatened,  exhorted 
and  questioned,  the  trembling  page  acknow- 
ledged  that  his  lady  had  sent  him  to  Lidford 
with  a  packet  to  Sir  John  Fitz,  and  had  cau- 
tioned him  to  name  to  no  one  the  circumstance, 
since  some  business  of  the  greatest  consequence 
rendered  it  absolutely   necessary   she   should 
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hold  a  private  interview  with  Fitz,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  her  husband.  He  fur- 
ther confessed  that  he  had  brought  back  an 
answer  to  Lady  Slanning,  which  he  saw  her 
read  and  deposit  in  a  drawer  of  her  cabinet. 
He  hkewise  acknowledged  that,  on  the  same 
evening.  Sir  John  Fitz  had  been  there  to  see 
her  in  private,  and  that  she  had  instructed  him 
to  refuse  admission  to  Lady  Howard.  He  was 
also  aware  that  Sir  John  Fitz  had  been  expected 
again  on  this  very  night,  as  his  mistress  bade 
him  not  to  disturb  her  till  the  visit  of  Fitz 
should  be  passed.  This  was  all,  he  said,  that 
he  knew  of  the  matter ;  but  he  was  sure  his 
lady  was  too  good  to  mean  any  harm,  let  her 
do  what  she  would ;  but  where  she  was  now 
gone  he  knew  no  more  than  the  child  unborn, 
since  he  was  even  ignorant,  till  now,  she  had 
left  her  chamber  at  all.  Satisfied  that  the 
terror-struck  page  had  really  revealed  every 
circumstance  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
Slanning  suffered  him  to  retire. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Sir  Nicholas  pro- 
ceeded to  search  the  cabinet,  and  speedily 
found  in  it  that  very  letter  written  by  Sir  John 
Fitz  to  his  wife  from  Lidford,  in  reply  to  hers. 
This  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader.     Slan- 
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ning  tore  open  the  letter.  The  first  words  of  its 
contents  exasperated  him,  when  he  read  that 
Fitz  acknowledged  receiving  the  token,  and  the 
right  which  the  same  gave  Margaret  over  him  ; 
also  that  he  would  attend  to  her  counsel,  and 
requested,  therefore,  he  might  be  admitted  by 
the  private  way,  since,  (as  the  letter  said)  *'  for 
a  surety,  their  meeting  was  not  a  matter  for  the 
world's  debate." 

Scarcely  had  Slanning  read  this  letter  when, 
as  if  the  senseless  paper  could  feel  some  share 
of  the  vengeance  he  longed  to  wreak  upon  the 
writer,  he  dashed  it  on  the  ground,  and  tram- 
pled it  under  foot,  as  he  called  upon  the  name 
of  God  himself,  in  the  most  impassioned  man- 
ner, to  witness  that,  ere  the  sun  rose  again,  he 
would  tear  his  wife  from  the  bosom  of  her  se- 
ducer, and  requite  his  own  injured  honour  with 
the  villain's  blood.  In  a  moment,  however,  he 
seemed  to  recollect  himself,  so  as  to  be  sensible 
that  his  wife  was  fled  ! — fled  by  the  assistance 
of  Standwich,  and  he  knew  not  whither. 

This  thought  came  upon  the  mind  of  the 
wretched  man  with  tenfold  bitterness,  since  it 
frustrated  at  once  his  hope  of  vengeance.  It 
was  as  painful  to  him  as  snatching  the  cup* 
that  is  to  save  hfe,  from  the  lips  of  the  famish- 
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ing  man  at  the  very  moment  it  is  presented  to 
him.  He  paced  the  apartment  with  hasty- 
strides  ;  he  clenched  his  hand  and  gnashed  his 
teeth  in  the  fury  of  disappointment,  while  the 
light  foam  of  wrath  stood   on  his  convulsed 

lip. 

At  this  crisis  the  genius  of  evil,  who  never 
deserted  the  bosom  of  Lady  Howard,  whispered 
to  her  mind  an  expedient  to  consummate  the 
dreadful  purpose  over  which  she  had  so  long 
brooded  in  her  heart,  and  she  instantly  obeyed 
the  suggestion.  '^  I  will  yet  give  you  the  means 
to  pursue  your  wife  and  her  infamous  seducer," 
said  Lady  Howard ;  "  Standwich  no  doubt  is 
the  agent  of  her  flight  and  the  companion  of  it. 
He  will  not  leave  her  till  he  gives  her  into  the 
arms  of  Fitz.  Look !  see  the  marks  of  blood, 
the  blood  of  the  wounded  Standwich. — My 
hound  shall  track  his  footsteps. — Here,  Red- 
fang!  Redfang!  thou  noble  creature,  now  do 
thy  part  (it  has  never  yet  failed),  and  guide 
this  man  to  the  lurking  place  of  infamy." 

Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  started  up  at  the  hear- 
ing of  these  words,  he  rushed  to  the  door,  threw 
it  wide  abroad,  as  Lady  Howard  led  her  hound 
up  to  the  spots  of  blood  upon  the  ground,  and 
suffered  the  aninjal  to  become  acquainted  with 
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the  scent ;  and  then  by  words,  voice  and  ges- 
ture encouraged  him  on  to  the  pursuit.  The 
hound  bounded  forward,  rushed  down  the  stairs 
followed  by  Slanning,  who  did  not  pause  an- 
other instant,  lest  he  should  lose  the  cry  of  the 
creature  as  his  guide. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  old  English  blood- 
hound, that  these  animals  seldom  barked  ex- 
cept in  the  chase  of  blood,  when,  obedient  and 
attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  director,  they 
would  follow  up  the  pursuit  at  full  cry;  their 
motion  however  was  less  rapid  than  that  of 
other  hounds.  In  this  manner  did  the  cele- 
brated blood-hound  of  Lady  Howard  now  lead 
the  way  before  Slanning,  who  followed  in  the 
direction  of  the  cry,  at  the  utmost  speed  of  foot, 
towards  the  gates  of  Fitz-ford. 

Before  we  mention  the  result  of  Sir  Nicholas's 
enterprize  at  such  a  crisis,  it  becomes  necessary 
we  should  pause  a  moment,  to  state  some  cir- 
cumstances that  occurred  there  but  a  brief 
space  before  his  arrival.  Stand wich,  urged  by 
the  advice  of  his  daughter,  had  yielded  himself 
once  more  a  prisoner  to  Sir  John  Fitz ;  and 
though  it  may  well  be  supposed  the  latter  felt 
justly  indignant  at  the  thought  that  the  very 
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man,  for  whose  life  he  was  about  to  plead  to 
his  sovereign,  should,  by  this  new  act  of  des- 
peration, in  attempting  his  escape  from  Lidford, 
have  rendered  the  state  but  the  more  inveterate 
against  him ;  yet,  overcome  by  the  feeling  and 
emphatic  manner  in  which  Lady  Slanning 
pleaded  for  her  father's  life,  he  felt  he  had  no 
power  to  resist  her  supphcations.  For  some 
time  the  contest  of  his  opposing  thoughts  and 
feelings  was  severe,  till,  overcome  by  the  re- 
membrance of  early  affection,  that  still  fondly 
clung  to  his  heart,  he,  at  length,  consented 
that  for  the  night  he  would  shelter  Standwich 
as  a  state  prisoner  under  his  own  care,  on  his 
word  being  solemnly  pledged  that  he  would  not 
again  attempt  his  escape. 

Lady  Slanning,  eager  for  his  safety,  also 
vouched  for  her  father's  submission.  She  was 
certain  that,  having  thus  voluntarily  yielded 
when  pursued  by  danger  to  the  honour  of  Sir 
John  Fitz,  on  no  consideration  would  Standv/ich 
again  attempt  to  free  himself  from  bondage 
till  the  pardon  of  the  Queen  should  give  him 
liberty.  And  again  did  she  plead  to  Fitz,  con- 
juring him  to  adhere  to  his  original  purpose,  so 
that  her  father  might  be  saved.  Nature  has 
at  all  times  a  powerful  voice,  and  never  does  it 
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sound  with  greater  melody  than  when  it  comes 
from  the  lips  of  an  innocent,  a  dutiful  child, 
aided  by  the  irresistible  graces  of  modest 
beauty  and  unaffected  worth. 

Fitz  felt  and  acknowledged  to  his  own  heart 
all  their  power  ;  yet  bitter  was  the  recollection, 
whilst  he  did  so,  that  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  suppress  those  feelings.  The  agitated  state 
of  his  mind  during  this  painful  scene  may  be 
better  conceived  than  described.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  received  the  plighted  faith  of 
Standwich,  and  had  acceded  to  the  solicitations 
of  Margaret,  when  Andrew  Morton  (who  of  all 
the  domestics  was  alone  acquainted  with  the 
person  of  Standwich,  and  therefore  knew  who 
was  with  his  master,)  suddenly  came  into  the 
chamber  where  this  scene  took  place,  and  told 
Fitz  that  several  persons  from  the  town  magis- 
trates demanded  an  instant  audience  with  him, 
having  brought  to  him  a  communication  of 
some  consequence  from  an  officer  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  desirous  to  fulfil 
his  word  which  he  had  passed  to  Lady  Slann- 
ing,  that  he  would  shelter  her  father  from  any 
violence  in  his  own  house.  Fitz  felt  consider- 
ably alarmed  at  the  approach  of  these  people^, 
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since  he  was  now  in  the  very  chamber  where 
he  usually  received  such  communications,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  excite  suspicions  amongst 
his  own  household  by  any  sudden  concealment 
of  Stand wich,  as,  till  the  Queen's  mercy  might 
be  solicited,  he  had  purposed  removing  him  this 
very  night  to  a  house  distant  from  his  own  in 
the  country. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obviate  any  possible 
discovery,  or  the  conjectures  of  curiosity,  Fitz 
bade  Andrew  Morton  follow  him  out  of  the 
room,  as  he  resolved  to  receive  the  communica- 
tion of  the  tow^n's  people  in  the  gate-house, 
under  whose  wide  archway  they  now  awaited 
his  pleasure.  Here  he  gave  them  a  brief 
audience ;  and  found  that  their  purpose  was 
nothing  less  than  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  escape  of  Standwich  from  Lidford,  his  ren- 
contre with  the  guard,  and  all  other  particulars. 
His  having  been  seen  to  strike  across  the  down 
in  the  direction  towards  the  house  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Slanning  was  not  omitted  ;  and  they 
concluded  with  the  request  that  Sir  John  Fitz 
would  send  out  some  of  his  own  people  to  assist 
in  retakino;  the  fugitive. 

Fitz,  however,  gave  no  promise  to  comply 
with   this  request,  but  dismissed  the  town's 
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people,  after  thanking  them  in  the  usual  terms 
of  courtesy  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  in 
waiting  upon  him.  Whilst  doing  this  he  stood 
immediately  under  the  wide  archway  of  the 
gate-house,  where  the  darkness  of  the  hour  was 
dispelled  by  two  or  three  torches  that  were 
burning  for  the  purpose  of  affording  hght  to 
the  entry. 

Scarcely  had  the  town's  men  departed  when 
the  cry  of  a  hound  in  pursuit  was  heard,  in- 
stantly followed  up  by  the  appearance  of  Red- 
fang,  as  he  passed  bounding  within  the  gates, 
and  in  another  moment  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning 
entered  the  same  precincts. 

The  light  of  the  torches  gleamed  full  on  the 
countenance  of  Fitz  :  Slanning  instantly  recog- 
nized him  ;  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
he  said  in  a  tone  scarcely  articulate  wiih  pas- 
sion, '*  Draw,  villain!  defend  thyself!  or  my 
sword  shall  give  me  a  passage  over  thy  dead 
body  to  those  thou  hast  sheltered  here  !" 

The  astonishment  of  Fitz  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived ;  but  the  violent  gesture  and  menacing 
words  of  Slanning  compelled  him  to  draw  in 
self-defence,  as  he  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and 
said  with  much  composure,  "  What  means  this 
conduct.  Sir  Nicholas?  I  have  not  injured  you, 
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nor  is  there  need  that  you  should  seek  your 
way  into  my  house  by  first  committing  murder 
on  its  master. — Whom  do  you  seek  here  ?" 

'^  My  wife,  villain  !''  exclaimed  Slanning. 
**  My  wife,  whom  you  have  stolen  from  me,  and 
the  rebel  you  have  liberated  as  the  base  pander 
of  your  guilt. — Defend  thyself,  for  thou  art 
traitor  and  seducer,  and  thy  blood  shall  answer 
the  charge." 

"  Such  a  charge  is  madness,"  said  Fitz ; 
"  and  to  such  I  answer  nothing  but  that  it  is 
false. — Put  up  your  sword,  and  entreat  me 
fairly,  for  I  stand  not  here  to  be  thus  insulted 
by  the  ravings  of  any  man." 

"  I  entreat  thee  fairly  !"  cried  Slanning. 
"  I  do  this  when  thou  hast  robbed  me  in  my 
absence  of  all  that  is  dear  or  sacred  to  me  \ 
I  will  never  entreat  thee  but  to  measure  swords 
with  me,  and  to  strike  for  life  or  death.  Do 
thou  intreat,  do  thou  fall  at  my  feet,  and  beg 
me  to  spare  the  wretch  who  has  abused  alike 
truth,  honour,  and  the  confidence  of  his  prince. 
— Once  more  I  defy  thee  for  traitor,  liar  and 
coward,  if  thou  wilt  not  strike." 

"  Words  such  as  these  shall  never  be  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Fitz,"  replied  his  antagonist, 
with  a  degree  of  passion  that  he  had  not  yet 
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shown ;  whilst,  conscious  that  some  strano;e 
prepossession  must  exist  in  the  mind  of  Slan- 
ning  to  drive  him  on  to  these  acts  of  violence, 
he  seemed,  even  yet,  reluctant  to  use  his  sword. 

At  this  moment  the  villain  Andrew  Morton 
(who,  perhaps,  for  his  own  safety,  wished  that 
one  of  them  should  fall,  so  as  in  either  case  to 
free  him  from  the  fear  of  his  master),  said  to 
Sir  John  Fitz,  "  What,  my  master !  do  you 
stand  there  to  hear  yourself  called  coward,  and 
that  whilst  you  carry  a  sword  in  hand  ?" 

Fitz,  whose  mind  had  hitherto  wavered  be- 
tween the  wish  to  spare  the  impassioned  Slan- 
ning,  and  his  own  desire  to  avenge  the  insults 
cast  upon  him,  was  easily  exasperated  by  these 
few  words  uttered  even  by  his  servant,  since, 
where  there  is  an  equal  balance,  a  hair's  weight 
will  turn  the  scale,  and,  replying  to  the  now 
renewed  menaces  of  Slanning  with  these  words, 
'*  I  will  encounter  thee ;  be  thy  blood  on  thy 
own  head  ;"  he  threw  himself  into  a  posture  of 
defence,  as  Slanning  attacked  him  with  uncon- 
troulable  fury. 

Both,  however,  were  now  almost  equally 
warmed  by  passion,  and  both  were  skilful  mas- 
ters of  the  weapon  with  which  they  played 
for  the  stake  of  life  or  death.     The  combat  was 
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but  short ;  for  Slanning's  foot  slipping  at  the 
moment  his  antagonist  made  a  desperate  lounge, 
the  sword  passed  through  his  body.  No  sooner 
did  Fitz  see  him  fall,  than,  horror-struck  by  the 
success  of  his  own  arm,  he  cast  down  his  wea- 
pon, ran  to  the  wounded  man,  lifted  him  from 
the  ground,  and  bade  Andrew  Morton  raise  the 
house  and  bring  instant  help. 

The  alarm  spread  instantaneously;  for  the 
clashing  of  swords  under  the  gateway  in  the 
court  (which  was  some  distance  from  the  house 
itself,)  had  not  been  immediately  heard  by  those 
within.  The  first  who  ran  towards  the  scene  so 
lately  that  of  contest,  and  now  of  bloodshed, 
was  George  Standwich,  who  assisted  Fitz  and 
his  people  in  bearing  the  dying  man  into  the 
house.  A  servant  was  dispatched  to  bring  sur- 
gical aid,  without  delay,  from  the  town. 

Slanning  was  raised  gently,  his  doublet  re- 
moved, and  every  effort  made  to  staunch  the 
blood  that  flowed  in  torrents  from  the  wound  : 
by  this  time  the  alarm  was  communicated  to 
the  whole  house.  What  words  could  paint  the 
distress  of  Lady  Slanning  on  learning  the  truth 
that  her  husband  had  fallen,  in  a  sudden  affray, 
by  the  sword  of  Fitz !  So  great  was  her  sur- 
prise, her  mingled  sensations  of  doubt  and  hor- 
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ror,  that  for  some  time  she  seemed  scarcely  to 
understand  the  words  that  were  spoken.  Not 
a  tear  was  in  her  eye ;  but  she  looked  with  a 
countenance  pale  as  ashes,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  vacant  wonder  upon  the  domestic,  who 
came  to  summon  her  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  her  husband.  A  few  moments  elapsed  ;  she 
made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  support  some 
degree  of  self-command,  and  motioned  the  do- 
mestic to  lead  forward. 

As  she  entered  the  room  she  saw  Slanning 
lying  on  the  bed,  supported  by  Standwich,  as 
Fitz  vainly  endeavoured  to  staunch  the  bleed- 
ing wound ;  and,  in  the  distraction  of  his  mind, 
at  one  moment  entreating  the  forgiveness  of  his 
fallen  opponent,  at  another  uttering  some  broken 
exclamations  of  despair  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
deed  he  had  committed,  and  again  bidding  his 
people  to  send  out  anew  to  procure  the  help  of 
a  surgeon,  or  it  would  come  too  late. 

Sir  Nicholas  (whom  all  present  saw  was  in 
a  dying  state,)  appeared  to  retain  the  possession 
of  his  senses,  for  he  fixed  such  a  heart-rending 
look  upon  his  wife  as  she  entered  the  room,  that 
her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  agonies  almost 
too  acute  to  be  borne ;  and  the  thought,  that 
possibly  some  misunderstanding,  relative  to  her 
N  3 
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renewed  connexion  with  Sir  John  Fitz,  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  which  was 
likely  to  end  thus  tragically  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band, rushed  on  her  mind  with  all  the  terrific 
feelings  of  unavailing  remorse.  Still  anxious 
to  satisfy  him,  even  in  death,  for  she  fancied 
there  was  an  upbraiding  and  doubtful  expres- 
sion in  his  looks,  she  rushed  to  the  bed-side, 
knelt  down,  took  his  cold  hand  within  her 
grasp,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  struck  upon 
the  ear  of  the  dying  man,  like  that  of  an  angel 
whose  accents  spoke  peace  and  comfort  to  his 
soul  in  death,  "  My  husband !  Oh  that  we 
should  meet  thus !  and  that  it  is  here  I  must 
tell  you  I  came  this  night  to  seek  Sir  John 
Fitz,  to  beg  of  him  to  shelter  my  father,  and, 
if  possible,  to  save  him  from  death.  The  secret 
of  my  birth  is  revealed ;  I  am  the  child  of 
Stand  wich." 

Slanning  was  speechless,  but  it  should  seem 
he  perfectly  comprehended  these  words,  since 
he  feebly  pressed  the  hand  of  Margaret,  looked 
tenderly  upon  her,  raised  his  head  and  cast  his 
eyes  on  Fitz ;  his  lips  moved,  and  again  he 
looked  upon  his  wife.  It  was  the  last,  for  in 
a  few  minutes  he  expired,  from  loss  of  blood, 
without  a  groan.     Lady  Slanning  soon  after 
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was  removed  from  the  chamber  of  death,  in 
a  state  almost  as  hfeless  as  that  of  the  corpse 
from  which  they  tore  her  away. 

To  describe  the  scene  of  terror  and  of  misery 
which  this  night  filled  the  house  of  Fitz-ford 
would  require  a  pen  of  far  greater  skill  than 
ours.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  the  misery  was  great, 
so  was  it  greatly  felt  by  all;  since  both  Sir 
Nicholas  Slannlng  and  Sir  John  Fitz  were  be- 
loved and  respected  as  gentlemen  of  high  worth 
and  honour.  The  domestics,  who  had  hastened 
to  the  town  immediately  after  the  fatal  affray 
in  order  to  procure  surgical  assistance,  had 
spread  the  alarm ;  and  it  circulated  rapidly 
through  a  small  country  place  of  which  Sir  John 
was  the  head  member  ;  and  all  persons  eagerly 
rushed  towards  Fitz-ford,  some  from  sympathy, 
others  to  gain  more  certain  accounts,  and  many 
solely  from  that  excitement  to  curiosity  which 
any  sudden  wonder  never  fails  to  create. 

In  these  moments  of  confusion,  it  became 
known  that  the  rebel  Standwich,  on  this  very 
night,  had  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to 
Sir  John  Fitz,  who,  the  circumstance  thus  be- 
coming public,  could  no  longer  shelter  him  from 
pursuit.  Standwich,  overpowered  by  the  late 
scene  of  horror  that  had  passed  before  his  eyes, 
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yielded  without  any  attempt  at  resis^tance,  and 
was  instantly  carried  off  by  the  guard,  who 
again  received  him  into  custody. 

Soon  after  his  innocent  and  most  afflicted 
daughter  was  kindly  removed  from  Fitz-ford  by 
Glanville,  her  late  guardian,  who,  the  moment 
he  learnt  the  fatal  event,  hastened  thither  once 
more  to  offer  to  her  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof, 
and  the  consolation  of  his  generous  and  almost 
parental  care.  Margaret  was  accordingly  con- 
veyed to  Kilworthy,  though  in  a  state  that  could 
scarcely  be  deemed  one  of  consciousness  of 
existence. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  prophecy  has  tracked  me  from  my  birth, 
Be  it  fulfilled  ! 

MAKUSCBIPT    PLAY. 


During  the  general  scene  of  dismay,  when 
so  many  persons  had  introduced  themselves 
within  the  gates  of  Fitz-ford,  to  learn  what 
they  could  of  these  sad  events  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  there  was  one  accompanied  the 
surgeon,  as  an  assistant  in  this  case  of  emer- 
gency, who  came  from  a  very  different  motive. 
This  was  no  other  than  Barnabas  Ferule,  the 
old  schoolmaster,  so  long  the  humble  friend 
and  adviser  of  Sir  Hugh  Fitz  in  his  astrological 
and  other  studies.  The  surgeon  came  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use  to  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning ;  he 
was  therefore  dismissed,  and  hastened  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased  on  her 
removal  to  Kilworthy,  though,  in  her  condition, 
all  human  aid  must  necessarily  be  vain  and 
hopeless. 

N  5 
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Barnabas,  however,  lingered  in  the  apartment 
at  Fitz-ford.  He  saw  the  distracted  state  of 
mind  under  which  the  unhappy  Sir  John  Fitz 
laboured ;  and  love  for  him,  as  well  as  regard 
for  the  memory  of  his  father,  made  the  old 
man  determine  that  he  would  not  leave  him  in 
the  hour  of  his  distress.  He  had  also  another 
object  in  view,  which  made  him  desirous  to 
linger  till  the  crow^  should  be  dispersed,  and 
the  house  reduced  to  some  degree  of  order  for 
the  night, 

Barnabas  knew  that  the  late  Sir  Nicholas 
Sianning  had  a  kinsman  high  in  power  and  of 
large  estate,  who  had  never  been  friendly  to  the 
family  of  Fitz ;  and  he  doubted  not  this  kins- 
man would  loudly  demand  justice  on  Sir  John 
for  the  death  of  Sianning,  since  he  was  known 
to  be  an  adversary  of  the  most  unrelenting 
temper  whenever  he  espoused  any  cause,  what- 
ever might  be  its  merits  ;  and  seldom  would  he 
give  over,  till  he  had  accomplished  the  ruin  of 
the  man  who  awakened  his  feelings  of  resent- 
ment. There  had  been  no  witness  of  the  late 
affray,  except  Andrew  Morton ;  and  that  very 
Andrew  had  thought  proper  to  set  off  from 
Fitz-ford,  notwithstanding  the  misery  of  all 
around  him,    and   to    desert    his   master  the 
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moment  he  found  that  George  Standvvich  was 
once  more  in  custody  of  the  guard,  who  was 
about  reconveying  him  to  prison. 

Barnabas  saw,  therefore,  that,  should  Fitz 
be  prosecuted  for  the  death  of  Slanning,  many 
circumstances  might  be  turned  against  him, 
whilst  he  had  no  witness  to  prove  what  lie  de- 
clared to  be  the  case,  that  the  quarrel  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  violent  conduct  of 
Slanning.  There  was  but  one  way  left  for 
safety,  and  that  rested  in  the  known  favour  of 
Elizabeth  towards  Fitz.  Barnabas  therefore 
had  resolved  he  would  attempt  to  persuade 
Sir  John  to  sue  out  that  pardon  for  himself,  on 
account  of  the  homicide  of  Sir  Nicholas,  now 
so  needful  for  his  preservation,  and  which  the 
honest  schoolmaster  little  dreamed  Sir  John 
had  so  lately  determined  to  solicit  in  the  behalf 
of  another. 

We  pass  in  silence  the  affectionate  zeal  with 
which  the  old  man  (presuming  on  the  favour  his 
deceased  patron  had  always  shown  for  him,  and 
his  long  attachment  to  the  family,)  stated  all  his 
reasons  and  arguments  to  prevail  with  Fitz  to 
fly  that  very  night,  and  commence  his  journey 
to  sue  for  the  pardon  of  the  Queen.  Though 
Fitz  had  renounced  all  hopes  of  happiness  for 
N  6 
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himself,  yet,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  he 
had  a  considerable  share  of  pride  in  his  cha- 
racter that  never  deserted  him,  and  especially 
in  whatever  he  thought  might  concern  the 
honour  of  his  name.  This  pride,  perhaps,  he 
inherited  from  his  mother:  be  it  as  it  may, 
Barnabas,  notwithstanding  his  simplicity,  seemed 
aware  that  it  was  by  availing  himself  of  this 
weak  point  in  the  character  of  Fitz,  that  he 
could  alone  hope  to  succeed  in  his  advice. 

He  now  therefore  urged  Sir  John,  for  the  sake 
of  the  honour  due  to  his  family,  as  well  as  to 
himself,  not  to  suffer  his  enemies,  by  a  tacit 
acquiescence  on  his  own  part,  to  triumph  over 
his  good  name,  but  to  disappoint  their  malice 
by  going  himself  to  court,  and  by  there  stating 
to  Elizabeth,  in  whose  favour  and  mercy  he 
could  confide,  all  the  circumstances  of  this  me- 
lancholy affair.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Barnabas 
at  length  prevailed,  and  Fitz  consented  to  the 
proposal,  though  he  repeatedly  declared  that  in 
doing  so  he  complied  merely  from  the  wish  to 
preserve  the  honour  of  his  family  and  his  name, 
as  he  was  totally  regardless  of  what  became  of 
himself.  It  was  farther  agreed,  as  Andrew  Mor- 
ton could  no  where  be  found,  and  Fitz  did  not 
choose  to  trust  any  other  follower  in  an  affair  of 
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SO  much  import,  that  the  honest  schoolmaster 
should,  on  the  present  occasion,  attend  him  as 
a  confidential  servant  and  friend  in  this  long 
and  painful  journey  to  London. 

The  preparations  for  such  an  enterprize  had 
been  previously  made,  since  Fitz,  on  the  morrow, 
had  designed  to  set  out  in  order  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Standwich.  How  little  had  he  then 
supposed  he  should  so  soon  commence  the  same 
journey  to  plead  his  own  !  and,  as  he  prepared 
to  leave  the  home  of  his  fathers,  he  thought  how 
truly  in  his  case  was  verified  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture which  declare,  that  man  boasteth  himself 
of  the  morrow,  but  knoweth  not  what  a  day 
shall  bring  forth  ! 

He  now  began  his  journey,  accompanied  only 
by  the  kind-hearted  Barnabas ;  and,  as  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  leave  Fitz-ford  in  the 
utmost  privacy,  and  by  a  solitary  track  from  the 
house,  they  met  with  no  interruption.  Indeed, 
so  much  was  the  young  knight  beloved  by  all 
classes,  that  even  had  he  been  observed  thus 
cautiously  quitting  his  home  at  such  a  crisis,  it 
is  probable  he  would  rather  have  found  friends 
to  aid  him  than  foes  to  offer  any  hindrance. 
The  unhappy  state  of  mind  in  which  the  wretch- 
ed Fitz  set  out  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his 
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faithful  attendant,  and  caused  him  considerable 
uneasiness  and  alarm. 

That  night  they  travelled  but  a  few  miles, 
halting  at  an  obscure  inn  to  avoid  notice ;  and 
he  next  day,  when  they  were  about  to  mount 
their  horses  to  continue  the  journey  by  easy 
stages,  for  Fitz  seemed  too  ill  to  admit  any  ex- 
traordinary speed,  Barnabas  remarked  that  he 
looked  haggard,  with  a  blackness  about  the 
eyes,  and  an  unnatural  glow  of  red  upon  his 
cheek,  whilst  his  lips  were  livid,  which  indicated 
a  fevered  state  of  body,  and  a  mind  that  had 
known  neither  rest  nor  sleep  during  the  night. 
He  kindly  mentioned  his  apprehensions  to  Fitz, 
and  proposed  a  delay  in  their  journey ;  but  he 
was  answered  very  briefly,  and  with  a  positive 
denial  to  remain  a  moment  longer  where  he 
was. 

Once  more  they  set  out.  It  was  early  ;  the 
dew  lay  on  the  grass,  and  glittered,  like  tears  in 
the  eye  of  beauty,  upon  every  tender  flower  and 
herb  of  the  field.  The  rising  sun  gradually  dis- 
persed the  thick  and  morning  mists  as  he  com- 
menced his  journey  of  the  day,  like  a  generous 
benefactor  whose  travel  disperses  the  clouds  of 
sorrow,  distributing  in  his  course  blessings  and 
benefits  on  mankind.     The  air  blew  soft  and 
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fresh,  as  the  lark,  that  herald  of  the  morning, 
sprang  on  buoyant  pinions,  and  warbled  her 
choral  notes  of  praise.  Sweet  is  the  "  hour  of 
prime,''  cheerful  and  glad  the  sight  of  creation, 
and  the  voice  of  created  things  ;  but  by  the 
melancholy  soul  even  nature  herself  is  viewed 
with  a  perverted  mind.  The  blue  sky,  the  fresh 
air,  the  green  woods,  and  the  melody  of  their 
feathered  tenants,  cease  to  please,  and  all  out- 
ward things  receive  their  colouring  from  the 
worn  and  darkened  mind. 

So  was  it  with  this  unfortunate  wanderer 
from  his  home.  There  was  nothing  in  the  face 
of  nature  that  could  pleasure  him ;  and  so 
wholly  absorbed  and  abstracted  did  Sir  John 
Fitz  this  day  appear,  that  he  seemed  rather  to 
let  his  horse  take  the  road  that  lay  before  him 
at  his  own  pleasure,  than  to  guide  the  animal 
in  his  course.  If  Barnabas  ventured  to  speak, 
or  endeavoured  to  draw  his  attention  to  any 
passing  object,  he  was  often  obliged  to  repeat 
his  words  two  or  three  times  before  they  were, 
understood  ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of 
that  day  Fitz  seemed  to  pass  on  his  journey 
like  a  man  who  walks  in  his  sleep,  wholly  un- 
conscious of  every  thing  around  him. 

Barnabas  remarked  also,  that  whenever  they 
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halted  to  refresh  their  horses,  Fitz  called  for 
water,  and  swallowed  it  with  eagerness  in  large 
quantities ;  and  though  he  persisted  in  keeping 
on  his  way  till  the  tired  animals  could  no  longer 
hold  out,  yet  he  never  once  alluded  to  the 
object  of  his  journey ;  and  at  length  rode  so 
slowly  on  that  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening 
that  they  once  more  put  up  at  a  small  inn  for 
the  night.  The  fears  of  Barnabas  were  now 
raised  to  a  considerable  height,  since  he  thought 
that  the  strange  demeanour  of  Sir  John  Fitz 
during  the  whole  day  indicated  a  degree  of 
fever  that  had  disordered  his  senses,  and  with 
kind  anxiety  did  he  urge  the  son  of  his  late 
beloved  patron  to  retire  to  bed,  and  try  to  take 
rej^ose. 

At  first  Fitz  was  silent,  but  the  affectionate 
manner  in  which  this  was  repeated  at  last 
seemed  to  awaken  some  sense  of  feeling,  in 
spite  of  the  profound  apathy  in  which  he  had 
been  plunged  during  so  many  hours ;  for  Fitz 
thanked  him  in  a  tone  and  manner  more  like 
himself  than  he  had  yet  done  since  they  left 
Fitz-ford.  Delighted  at  hearing  this,  it  struck 
Barnabas,  (who  was  really  desirous  to  do  all 
his  simple  skill  could  suggest  to  relieve  the 
dreadful  state  of  Sir  John's  mind,)  that  it  would 
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be  doino'  him  a  service  and  a  kindness  if  he 
could  suggest  some  topic  completely  to  change 
the  current  of  Fitz^s  thoughts ;  since  the  clas- 
sical memory  of  the  worthy  man  considerably 
augmented  his  fears,  by  supplying  him  with 
the  recollection  of  a  saying  of  an  ancient  philo- 
sopher or  physician,  namely,  "  That  fixed 
thought  is  the  mother  of  madness." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  a  turn  to  the 
thoughts  of  Fitz,  though  a  melancholy  one, 
(for  what  but  a  melancholy  theme  would  be 
admitted  by  a  mind  in  such  a  state,)  he  ven- 
tured to  introduce  some  feeling  discourse  rela- 
tive to  his  deceased  patron,  the  father  of  the 
sufferer. 

Fitz  did  take  an  interest  in  this  discourse ; 
and  as  his  mind  seemed  greatly  softened  by  the 
mention  of  his  father's  name,  it  encouraged  the 
old  schoolmaster  to  proceed ;  since,  however 
much  Fitz  might  be  affected  by  the  subject,  he 
was  glad  to  see  his  feelings  capable  of  any  im- 
pression ;  it  was  a  relief  to  see  this,  when  com- 
pared to  his  former  state  of  apathy,  in  which  his 
mind  showed  no  sign  of  interest,  and  exhibited 
nothing  but  a  dreary  monotony  incapable  of 
feeling.  Now  to  see  Fitz  listen  with  attention, 
to  view  his  countenance  change  its  expression. 
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though  each  variation  was  but  from  melancholy 
to  deeper  sadness,  filled  the  heart  of  his  affec- 
tionate attendant  with  hope.  The  few  and 
brief  sentences  which  Fitz  uttered  in  reply, 
being  reasonable  and  connected,  fell  like  sweet 
music  on  the  ear  of  the  good  man :  and,  de- 
lighted to  think  that  by  what  he  deemed  his 
own  superior  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
he  had  been  able  to  produce  this  happy  change, 
he  was  even  lavish  in  extending  the  theme  of 
his  discourse  ;  quite  forgetful  of  that  wise  axiom 
which  teaches,  "  that  it  is  sometimes  better  to 
be  silent  than  to  follow  up  a  subject  too  far.'' 

*^  Aye,"  said  Barnabas,  as  he  grew  warm  in 
expressing  his  reminiscences  of  old  Sir  Hugh, "  I 
remember  my  dear  patron  as  well  as  if  he  had 
died  but  yesterday.  Many  were  the  hours  and  the 
days  we  passed  together.— Poor  old  Sir  Hugh! 
he  laboured  sore  to  come  at  the  actions  of  spirits 
after  he  read  Doctor  John  Dee's  book  ;  but  he 
could  never  succeed ;  though  he  had  a  curious 
fancy  at  astrology,  and  could  sometimes  set 
a  scheme  or  cast  a  nativity  tolerably  well.  You 
remember  your  poor  father's  favourite  pursuits, 
I  dare  say,  Sir  John. — How  fond  he  used  to  be 
of  you!  I  am  sure,  when  you  look  back  upon 
old  times,  though  they  give  pleasure,  yet  the 
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remembrance  seems  like  a  dream,  all  is  so 
changed  now." 

"  I  remember  all,"  said  Fitz ;  ^'  but  to  forget 
is  better;"  and  he  drew  his  bonnet  over  his 
brows  as  he  spoke,  as  if  he  would  hide  some 
feeling  of  strong  emotion.  "  Call  up  no  other 
remembrances,  old  man,"  he  added ;  "  there  are 
some  thoughts  I  cannot  bear." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Barnabas,  *'  I  would 
not  call  up  a  single  thought  that  could  be 
painful  to  you,  if  I  knew  what  was  offensive. — 
But  I  am  certain,  to  talk  of  old  Sir  Hugh,  must 
always  give  you  pleasure  ;  for  you  were  a  duti- 
ful, kind  son ;  and  that  is  a  thing  to  make 
a  child  delight  to  hear  his  parent  spoken  of, 
when  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  him  away ; — 
and  do  now,  for  my  sake,  do  try  to  compose 
your  mind ;  take  some  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  I  trust  all  things  will  yet  end  well." 

"  Nothing  will  end  well  with  me,"  said  Fitz. 
'^  Leave  me,  good  old  man ;  I  would  be  alone." 

**  Do  not  say  so,"  cried  Barnabas ;  "  I  cannot 
leave  you ;  I  will  not  do  it.  Your  father  was 
like  a  friend  to  me,  though  I  was  a  poor  man ; 
and  how  can  I  but  love  his  dear  son?" 

"  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  even  a  dog 
left  that  cared  for  me,"  said  Fitz,  "  far  less  a 
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fellow  creature.  I  was  fated  to  misery  from  the 
hour  of  my  birth." 

"  Do  not  think  so,"  cried  Barnabas.  "  I  see 
how  you  have  got  that  notion ;  but,  believe  me, 
old  Sir  Hugh  was  quite  mistaken." 

'*  About  what  ? "  said  Fitz,  with  a  look  of 
surprise ;  for  he  really  did  not  comprehend  at 
this  moment  the  drift  of  the  schoolmaster. 

*'  Why  about  your  horoscope,"  cried  Barna- 
bas ;  "  for  when  Sir  Hugh  used  at  times  to  be 
very  uneasy  about  the  nativity  he  cast  at  your 
birth,  I  always  told  him,  he  put  up  the  scheme 
in  a  wrong  house  ; — for  you  see  the  cusp 
of—" 

*'  My  nativity ! "  exclaimed  Fitz,  interrupting 
him ;  "  I  remember — my  father  spoke  of  it  on 
his  death-bed." 

''  Did  he  so  ?  "  said  Barnabas. 

"  Aye,  he  did,"  replied  Fitz;  '^  and  made  me 
give  him  a  promise — which  I  have  broken. 
What  did  my  father  predict  was  to  be  my 
fate?'' 

**  I  assure  you,"  said  Barnabas,  endeavouring 
to  evade  the  last  question,  "  I  can  take  it  upon 
my  own  experience  to  say  it,  that,  though  Sir 
Hugh  had  a  curious  fancy  in  astrology,  he  was 
apt,  nevertheless,   to  work  his  schemes  on  a 
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wrong  principle.  I  could  never  persuade  him 
to  follow  implicitly  the  learned  Agrippa." 

"  But  mine!  but  mine!"  exclaimed  Fitz, 
impatiently,  "  I  will  know  it !" 

The  loud  and  hasty  voice  in  which  this  was 
spoken  considerably  alarmed  Barnabas,  who, 
knowing  the  irritable  state  of  mind  and  body, 
and  the  sufferino;  Sir  John  Fitz  had  endured 
during  the  day,  feared  to  contradict  him ;  so 
that,  though  he  again  deprecated  the  manner 
in  which  Sir  Hugh  had  cast  his  son's  nativity, 
he  told  him  it  had  predicted  great  sorrow  and 
a  violent  death. 

Fitz  heard  Barnabas  declare  this  with  an 
unchanged  countenance ;  he  made  no  reply 
whatever,  but  paced  the  apartment  with  slow 
steps  and  folded  arms,  brooding  over  his  own 
thoughts,  and  soon  after  seemed  to  sink  again 
into  that  dreadful  state  of  apathy  in  which  he 
had  been  plunged  during  the  former  part  of  the 
journey. 

Though  the  day  had  been  delightful,  yet  the 
evening  closed  in  with  a  very  different  aspect ; 
for  as  the  first  was  sunny  and  cheerful  like  the 
hopes  of  youth,  so  the  latter,  as  it  may  often 
be  seen  in  the  fortunes  of  declining  life,  was 
chill  and  stormy.     Fitz  now  threw  himself  into 
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a  chair  opposite  a  large  gothic  window,  for  the 
inn  was  an  ancient  building  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  fixed  his  vacant  gaze  upon  its  tall 
shafts  and  diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass. 
But  he  was  unmoved  by  the  solemn  light  that 
streamed  through  them  into  the  apartment,  as 
the  moon,  now  radiant,  and  again  overshadowed 
by  the  drifting  clouds  that  passed  across  her 
disk,  gave  alternate  light  and  darkness  to  the 
heavens.  The  doors  and  windows  creaked  in 
the  old  house,  as  the  mournful  piping  of  the 
wind  came  shrilly  upon  the  ear,  like  the  com- 
plaining voice  of  a  wandering  spirit  of  the  air. 

The  alarming  state  of  Fitz  greatly  distressed 
Barnabas,  and  again  did  he  beseech  the  un- 
happy young  man  to  take  rest  and  refreshment. 
The  latter  Fitz  utterly  refused, 'except  to  repeat 
the  draught  of  pure  water  he  had  so  frequently 
taken  during  the  day.  He  consented,  however, 
to  go  to  bed,  but  would  not  admit  the  attend- 
ance of  his  faithful  old  follower ;  and  as  Barna- 
bas took  him  by  the  hand,  he  remarked  that  it 
was  dry  and  burning.  Once  more  he  begged 
he  might  be  suffered  to  attend  him ;  but  Fitz 
waved  his  hand  in  silence,  retired  to  his 
chamber,  and  secured  the  door. 

Barnabas  was  lodged  near  him ;  and  so  un- 
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easy  did  he  feel  on  Sir  John's  account,  that  he 
could  obtain  but  little  rest.  As  he  lay  watch- 
ing, counting  the  clock  that  told  the  hour,  in 
the  church  steeple,  with  a  heavy  stroke,  he  now 
would  listen  attentively,  and  then  he  would 
mistake  the  sounds  of  the  wind,  (as  they  moan- 
ed, or,  at  times,  even  screamed  in  the  tempest), 
for  the  voice  of  human  agony  and  suffering, 
till,  unable  to  contain  his  fears,  he  would  start 
from  his  bed  and  look  around  him,  whilst  a  cold 
shudder  passed  over  his  frame,  as  if  he  expected 
some  spirit  of  the  night  to  meet  his  eyes. — 
Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  seen  but  the  sil- 
vered flood  of  moonlight  that  poured  through 
the  windows  into  his  chamber.  A  cloud  came 
along,  and  all  again  was  darkness.  More  than 
once  did  Barnabas  steal  from  his  warm  bed  to 
listen  at  the  door  of  Fitz's  chamber,  but  all  was 
profoundly  still.  Hoping,  therefore,  that  the 
distracted  thoughts  of  Fitz  had  found  some 
suspension  in  sleep,  he  returned  to  his  own 
bed,  where,  worn  out  with  a  degree  of  fatigue 
and  anxiety  that  was  beyond  both  his  strength 
and  his  years,  he  at  length  slumbered  for  a  few 
hours. 

When  Barnabas  arose,  he  went  straight  to  the 
chamber  where  Sir  John  Fitz  lay,  as  he  had 
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promised  he  would  call  him  at  an  early  hour,  to 
pursue  his  journey  on  the  following  morning. 
He  rapped  gently  on  the  door :  no  answer  was 
returned.  Again  he  knocked,  and  louder;  the 
silence  still  continued  unbroken;  again  he  re- 
peated his  call,  till,  at  last,  his  alarms  rose  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  he  called  up  the  assistance 
of  the  house. — The  door  was  burst  open. — Who 
shall  speak  the  overwhelming  grief  of  Barnabas, 
when  the  first  object  that  caught  his  eye  was 
the  body  of  Fitz,  lying  across  the  bed,  and 
weltering  in  his  blood? 

His  sword,  the  fatal  instrument  of  self- 
destruction,  lay  on  the  ground,  as  it  had  dropped 
from  his  hand ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  the  state  of  fever  and  mental  distraction 
of  the  unhappy  sufferer,  the  ill-timed  mention 
of  Sir  Hugh's  prediction  had  wa'ought  his  melan- 
choly mind  to  a  pitch  of  absolute  madness,  so 
that  he  resolved,  himself,  to  fulfil  the  destiny 
which  he  believed  he  was  born  to  suffer.  How 
many  instances  of  a  presumptuous  inquiry  into 
futurity  have,  like  the  present,  become  the  cause 
of  the  very  effect  they  pretend  to  foretel ! 

Yet  so  little  did  the  simple  Barnabas  feel  this, 
(and  happy  was  it  for  his  own  peace  that  he  did 
not,)  that,  after  the  first  shock  of  this  sad  event 
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was  over,  he  was  heard  to  remark,  *'  He  was 
now  convinced  old  Sir  Hugh  had  better  skill  in 
casting  a  nativity  than  he  had  given  him  credit 
for;  although  he  would  rather  have  died,  than 
have  lived  to  see  it  so  dreadfully  proved  true  in 
the  fate  of  his  patron's  beloved  son/' 

The  rest  of  our  melancholy  tale  may  be  briefly 
told. 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Nicholas 
Slanning  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Bickleigh, 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  Tavistock.  His 
monument,  with  the  effigies  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  lying  on  an  altar-tomb,  still  exist.  These 
are  sculptured  in  stone,  and  rest  beneath  a  ca- 
nopy, supported  by  pillars.  On  one  side  of 
them  may  be  seen  the  figure  of  Death,  stabbing, 
with  a  dagger,  a  warrior  in  the  breast,  and 
the  following  rude  but  emphatic  couplet  yet 
remains : 

"  As  stout  as  thou  art," 
"  I  will  strike  to  thy  heart." 

The  epitaph  is  in  Latin  *,  and  alludes  to  the 
manner  of  Sir  John  Fitz's  death,  as  well  as  to 

*  Idem  caedis  erat  nostrae,  simul  author  et  ultor  : 
Trux  homicida  mei,  mox  homicida  sui, 
Quemq ;  in  me  primum,  mox  in  se  condidit  ensem 
O  !   nostrum  summi  judici   arbitrium. 
VOL.  III.  O 
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that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  '^^  It  has  been 
paraphrased  in  EngUsh,  as  follows,  by  one  who 
has  investigated,  with  equal  talent  and  zeal,  the 
local  and  historical  antiquities  of  his  native 
place  t- 

"  I  in  my  murderer  my  avenger  found ; 
Who  dealt  to  both  the  homicidal  wound : 
For,  of  just  heaven  the  retribution  due, 
Me,  and  himself,  by  the  sam^  sword  he  slew." 

Lady  Howard,  who  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  tragical  events  it  has  been  our  task 
to  record,  soon  after  the  death  of  Slanning  and 
Fitz,  removed  to  Oakhampton  Park,  another  of 
her  costly  seats.  It  is  probable  she  did  this  in 
the  hope,  by  change  of  place,  to  find  a  change 
of  mind.  Be  it  as  it  may,  she  was  mistaken, 
since,  of  all  persons  concerned  in  these  events, 
though  outwardly  the  most  prosperous,  she  was 

*  A  descendant  of  t/u's  Slanning  (whose  melancholy  fate  is  re- 
corded in  the  above  epitaph),  also  named  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning, 
was  one  of  those  gallant  gentlemen  who  were  called  "  the  four 
wheels  of  Charles's  wain."  He  fell  near  Bristol,  whilst  fighting 
by  the  side  of  Prince  Rupert. 

"  The  four  wheels  of  Charles's  wain, 

Grenville,  Godolphin,  Trevanion,  Slanning  slain." 

t  Edward  4.  Bray, 
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inwardly  the  most  wretched,  for  there  lurked 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  an  evil  conscience. 

Death  and  misery  had  crowned  the  work  of 
her  revenge.  They  had  gratified  to  the  full  the 
insatiable  desires  of  malice  and  of  pride.  There 
was  not  a  being  left  on  whom  to  wreak  the  spite 
of  her  own  unnatural  feelings.  Wanting  an 
object  for  their  activity  in  outward  action,  they 
now  turned  upon  herself;  and  a  punishment, 
that  might  have  been  numbered  with  those  of 
Dante's  hell,  became  her's;  since  she  was 
doomed  daily  and  hourly  to  re-act  her  own 
deeds  in  thought.  Wealth  afforded  her  no  con- 
solation ;  for  her  avarice,  never  satisfied,  made 
her  constantly  desire  more.  Her  youth  and 
beauty  gave  her  no  comfort,  for  they  faded 
before  she  had  acquired  one  grace  of  mind  to 
supply  their  loss. 

She  had  dependents  and  servants  out  of  num- 
ber ;  but  she  saw  too  plainly  that  fear  and  self- 
interest  alone  kept  them  such  to  her.  Her  pride 
was  humbled,  since,  after  the  fatal  events  of 
Fitz-ford,  she  was  shunned  by  her  equals  and 
cursed  by  her  inferiors.  If  she  rode  in  the  coach 
of  her  pomp,  she  thought  upon  the  night  she 
had  ridden  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  her 
own  evil  designs.  All  things  seemed  to  desert 
o  2 
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her  except  her  hound  ;  and  her  infatuated  fond- 
ness for  the  animal  was,  at  times,  strangely  ac- 
companied with  aversion  and  disgust ;  for,  as  if 
he  also  had  conspired  against  her  peace,  he  con- 
stantly appeared  to  her  imagination,  like  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  to  Macbeth,  as  the  remem- 
brancer of  blood  and  murder. 

In  this  miserable  state  lived  Lady  Howard; 
yet  even  to  her  was  the  providence  of  mercy  ex- 
tended, since  her  years  were  continued  beyond 
the  usual  term  of  human  life ;  doubtless  to  give 
her  space  for  repentance.  If  she  so  employed 
the  time  allotted  to  her,  or  not,  we  must  not 
presume  to  say.  In  her  deportment,  however, 
she  showed  no  change ;  but  the  heart  must  be 
judged  alone  by  Him  who  sees  its  most  hidden 
thoughts. 

The  memory  of  Lady  Howard  is,  even  at  this 
remote  distance  of  time,  execrated  by  posterity ; 
and  a  wild  legend  respecting  her,  worthy  the 
Hartz's  mountains,  is  to  this  day  current  amongst 
the  elders  in  Tavistock.  It  avers  that  the  coach, 
of  which  she  was  so  proud,  and  in  which  she 
rode  on  the  very  night  she  contrived  the  ruin  of 
Sir  John  Fitz,  may  still  be  seen,  amid  the 
"  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  rattling  through  the 
streets  of  this  town  on  its  way  to  Oakhampton 
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Park,  the  seat  at  which  she  died.  But  the 
vehicle  is  now  a  coach  of  hones.  Human  skulls 
supply  the  place  of  those  balls  that  once  orna- 
mented the  four  corners  of  its  roof;  and  Lady- 
Howard  rides  in  it  a  pale  and  sheeted  spectre, 
as  her  skeleton  hound  runs  before  her,  to  bring- 
nightly  a  blade  of  grass  from  Oakhampton  Park 
to  the  gateway  of  Fitz-ford  ;  a  penance  doomed 
to  endure  till  the  last  blade  of  grass  shall  be 
plucked,  when  the  world  will  be  at  an  end. 

The  fate  of  Betsy  Grimbal  also  is  only  known 
by  tradition.  In  the  vicarage  garden  of  Tavi- 
stock there  stands,  between  two  towers,  a  vene- 
rable and  ivy-grown  archway  of  Gothic  struc- 
ture, which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
abbey.  It  is  here  that  tradition  asserts  this 
cruel  woman  met  her  death,  being  murdered  by 
one  of  her  associates  in  a  quarrel.  Some  stains 
on  the  walls  of  the  winding  steps  are  said  to  be 
those  of  her  blood,  and  even  to  the  present  day 
this  portion  of  the  venerable  pile  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Betsy  GrimhaVs  tower. 

The  fate  of  Standwich  was  remarkable.  Not- 
withstanding he  had  once  more  been  made 
prisoner,  he  again  managed  his  escape,  by  break- 
ing from  his  guard,  whilst  they  halted  to  refresh 
themselves,  on  leading  him  back  to  prison.  In 
03 
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what  place  he  afterwards  concealed  himself,  or 
by  what  means  he  left  England,  is  entirely 
unknown  ;  but  he  was  a  man  full  of  expedients, 
and  gifted  with  great  natural  powers  of  mind, 
which,  had  they  been  turned  to  good  purposes, 
would  have  handed  down  his  name  with  honour 
to  posterity.  AH  that  is  known,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  suspected  of  him,  is,  what  we  are 
about  to  relate. 

An  English  exile,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
secret  and  intriguing  enemies  of  Elizabeth — 
a  man  of  melancholy  habits  and  eccentric  man- 
ners, arrived  in  Spain  soon  after  the  death  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  entered  a  monastery 
not  far  from  Cadiz.  He  there  voluntarily  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  severest  austerities  and 
penances  of  the  Romish  church.  These,  it 
was  believed,  hastened  his  end ;  and  some 
papers  found  concealed  about  his  person,  after 
death,  gave  birth  to  the  surmise  that  the  de- 
ceased monk  was  no  other  than  the  once  cele- 
brated and  guilty  George  Standwich. 

But  though  Standvvich  had  escaped,  when 
retaken  in  England,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land, 
it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  reader  to 
know  that  Andrew  Morton  did  not.  From  cir- 
cumstances,  which  we   will  not  here  state,  a 
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suspicion  arose  that  he  must  have  connived  at, 
and  even  devised,  the  escape  of  Standwich  from 
Lidford  Castle.  His  disappearing,  on  the  very 
night  that  rebel  was  retaken,  confirmed  these  sus- 
picions. Andrew  Morton  was  sought  for,  taken, 
and  shot  dead  upon  the  spot,  whilst  endeavour- 
ing to  offer  a  violent  resistance  against  the 
people  sent  out  to  seize  him. 

Lady  Slanning,  who  was  most  truly  an  object 
of  pity,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  was 
again  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by  the 
worthy  and  sorrowing  Glanville.  The  full  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  secret  of  her  birth  (which 
Standwich  had  communicated  to  the  Jew,)  Levi 
related  to  Glanville,  having  previously  obtained 
a  promise  of  secrecy  from  him.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  venerable  judge  did  not  think 
proper  to  make  these  particulars  public  ;  and 
he  extended  his  protection,  in  times  so  danger- 
ous, towards  Levi,  and  even  towards  the  httle 
Benjamin.  There  might  have  been  something 
of  policy  in  this,  since  Glanville  could  not  but 
be  aware  that  the  peace,  and,  in  some  measure, 
the  good  name  of  Lady  Slanning,  was  materi- 
ally concerned  in  securing  the  perpetual  silence 
of  the  Jew,  relative  to  the  disgraceful  circum- 
stances of  her  birth. 
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It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  unhappy 
Margaret  never  knew  to  the  tuU  extent  those 
circumstances;  since,  though  Standwich  had 
declared  liimself  to  be  her  father,  he  had  care- 
fully avoided  even  naming  her  guilty  mother, 
when  he  wrote,  what  mav  be  called  his  confes- 
sion, to  his  daughter. 

If  kindness,  if  the  soothing  care  and  atten- 
tion of  a  friend,  could  have  healed  the  wounds 
of  a  broken  heart.  Lady  Slanning  might  have 
been  comforted.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  the 
shaft  had  struck  deep,  and  for  ever  after  rankled 
in  the  wound.  The  dving  countenance  of  Slan- 
ning, and  the  yet  more  miserable  fate  of  John 
Fitz — of  that  Fitz,  who  had  possessed  her 
earhest  affections,  were  constantly  before  her 
sight.  The  remembrance  was  hxed  in  her  mind 
by  day,  and  haunted  her  pillow  by  night.  She 
lost  all  enjoyment  of  society,  the  natural  vivacity 
of  her  spirits  forsook  her,  her  eve  grew  dim, 
and  her  cheek  daily  became  thinner  and  paler, 
till  gi'ief  outstepped  the  natural  course  of  time  ; 
and,  though  yet  but  in  her  vouth,  she  pined 
gradually  away,  till  death  closed  the  scene. 
And.  not  till  she  was  sensible  that  her  last  hour 
approached,  did  she  draw  from  her  finger  a 
small  turquoise  ring,  which  she  pressed  to  her 
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lips,  ere  she  gave  it  to  Glanville,  as  a  dvincr 
token,  with  these  few  words,  "  Receive  it:  for 
the  bond  of  hfe  is  now  broken  I" 

That  good  rnan  dropped  the  last  tears  that 
were  shed  over  her  remains,  as  he  closed  down 
those  eyes,  now  for  ever  set  in  de^ith.  Barna- 
bas Ferule,  who  truly  loved  the  Lady  Slanning, 
having  expeiienced  many  little  acts  of  kindness, 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  children,  from  her 
hands,  was  a  humble  follower  of  her  remains  to 
the  grave.  Soon  after,  Glanville  erec^^^^  ^'  ^  rnb 
over  the  spot  that  contained  her  rei;.  ,  ,  .id 
those  of  her  hu-band,  in  Bickleigh  church. 
And  Barnabas  exercised  all  his  latmity  to  pro- 
duce that  epitaph,  which  alludes  to  bof''  Fir?  ,nd 
Slanning's  fate  ;  but  as  Glanville  pc-  jT- 

bade  him  to  introduce  anv  notice  of  the  early 
affiection  which  once  subsisted  betv/een  the  wife 
of  Slannino-,  and  the  man  by  whose  hand  he 
afterwards  died,  Barnabas  felt  so  exceedincdv 
mortified  at  beincr  obli2"ed  to  suppress,  what  he 
deemed  a  most  finished  monody  on  th^;:r  Ic  v^-, 
that,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  1-r.  Oi':  all 
mention  of  Lady  Planning  in  the  epitaph,  ex- 
cepting her  name  and  the  date  of  her  death. 

Levi,  the  Jew,  whose  necessities  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  and  a  sense  of  the  injuries  he 
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had  received  whilst  first  employed  to  improve 
the  mining  of  Devon,  had  tempted  him  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  outlaws  and  partisans  of 
Standwich  ;  nevertheless,  afterwards  greatly  re- 
pented of  these  thino-s;  and  in  acts  of  indi- 
vidual kindness  and  benevolence  he  showed  a 
heart  not  unworthy  of  a  christian.  He  became 
wiser  in  his  old  age,  and,  assisted  by  the  notice 
of  Glanville,  pursued  an  honest  and  thriving 
traffic,  as  a  goldsmith,  in  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
where  he  lived,  after  his  removal  from  Tavistock, 
till  the  day  of  his  death. 

INIost  truly  did  he  sorrow  for  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Lady  Slanning ;  and  once,  in  his  way  to 
Plymouth,  entered  Bickleigh  church,  on  pur- 
pose to  visit  the  spot  that  contained  her  remains. 
He  cast  a  sorrowing  glance  upon  the  tomb,  and 
as  he  turned  aside  his  head  to  wipe  away  a  tear 
that  coursed  down  his  cheek,  he  said,  in  a  voice 
full  of  feeling,  to  his  nephew  who  was  with  him, 
"  Benjamin,  I  am  an  old  man;  and  though  I 
have  seen  many  sad  chances  in  this  world,  yet 
the  fate  of  her  who  hes  here  was  the  saddest  of 
them  all. — Lady  Slanning  was  young,  beautiful 
as  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  pure  as  the  lily  of 
the  vallevs.  But  she  is  o-one!  and  thouo-h  the 
flowers  appear  again  on  the  earth,  and  the  time 
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of  the  singing  birds  is  come,  yet  she  shall  return 
no  more,  for  in  the  grave  there  is  no  spring  to 
renew  the  breath  of  life — yet  peace  be  to  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  !  Farewell  to  thee,  most 
lovely  and  beloved!  And  do  thou,  Benjamin, 
be  admonished,  even  by  this  silent  tomb,  to  do 
at  all  times  that  which  is  right ;  for  there  is  a 
way  that  seemeth  right,  but  the  end  thereof  is 
death — Had  George  Standwich  never  quitted 
that  true  way,  his  daughter,  may  be,  had  not 
thus  filled  an  untimely  grave. — Thy  word,  O 
God  of  Israel !  is  established  in  truth ;  thou 
hast  said  it,  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be 
visited  on  the  children.  And  here  is  an  ex- 
ample, not  in  the  eternal  condemnation,  but  in 
the  most  grievous  temporal  consequences,  of  sin 
and  transgression." 


THE  END. 
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